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EDITORS' PREFACE 

This voltune upon the management of ocean steamship traffic 
is the first of a series of manuals designed to assist young men 
in training for the shipping business. The necessity for such a 
series of manuals became evident when, as a result of the great 
war, the tonnage of vessels under the American Flag was, within 
a brief period, increased many fold. To carry on the war, and 
to meet the demands of ocean commerce after the war, the United 
States Government, through the Shipping Board and private 
ship-yards, brought into existence a large mercantile marine. 
If these ships are to continue in profitable operation under the 
American Flag, the people of the United States must be trained 
to operate them. Steamship companies, ship-brokers and freight 
forwarders must all be able to secure men necessary to carry on 
the commercial and shipping activities that make use of the ships. 
A successful merchant marine requires ships, men to man the 
ships, and business organization to give employment to the ves- 
sels. 

In its Bulletin upon "Vocational Education for Foreign Trade 
and Shipping*' (since republished as "Training for Foreign 
Trade," Miscellaneous Series No. 97, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments), the Federal Board for Vocational Education includes 
among other courses suggested for foreign trade training two 
shipping courses upon subjects with which exporters should be 
familiar, namely, "Principles of Ocean Transportation" and 
"Ports and Terminals." Although such general courses are 
helpful to the person engaging in the exporting business a train- 
ing for the steamship business as a profession requires much 
greater detail in the knowledge of concrete facts of a routine 
nature. An analysis was made of the various divisions of the 
steamship office organization and it was suggested to the United 
States Shipping Board that as no literature existed of sufficient 
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practicability and detail several manuals should be written cover- 
ing the principal features of shore operations. 

The response of the Shipping Board was hearty. The Ship- 
ping Board appointed Mr. Emory R. Johnson of its staflF, then 
conducting an investigation of ocean rates and terminal charges, 
as its editor. The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
designated Mr. R. S. MacElwee, then engaged in the prepara- 
tion of studies in foreign commerce. Before the project was 
completed Mr. Johnson severed his connection with the Shipping 
Hoard in 1919. and January, 1919. Mr. MacElwee became Assist- 
ant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. The interest of the editors in the 
project (lid not terminate, however, and their close cooperation 
has been voluntarily continued out of conviction that the works 
will be helpful. 

The books have been written with a view to their being read 
by individual students conducting their studies without guidance, 
also with the expectation that they will be used as class text 
books. Doubtless colleges, technical institutes, and high schools 
having courses in foreign trade, shipping business and ocean 
transportation will desire to use these volumes as class texts 
in a manner outlined in "Training for the Steamship Business," 
by R. S. Macl'-lwec, Miscellaneous Series 98, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is expected that evening classes and part time 
schools, organized under the patronage of the Federal Board 
for Vocational lulucation. Chambers of Commerce, and other 
interested organizations will find the manuals useful. Should 
these volumes accomplish the desired purpose of giving the 
American people a somewhat greater proficiency in the business 
of operating ships, they will have proven successful. 

The Editors 
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The preparation of this text was undertaken at the suggestion 
of the editors : Dr. Emory R. Johnson, representing the United 
States Shipping Board, and Dr. R. S. MacElwee, representing the 
Federal Board for Vocational Training. It is one of a series of 
manuals "being prepared for use in giving instruction in the va- 
rious phases of the steamship business." In this volume of the 
series an effort is made to present in systematic order the prin- 
cipal facts, forms,' practices, functions and principles which 
young men engaged in or contemplating employment in the ocean 
shipping business should know with respect to steamship traffic 
management. 

The text is divided into three parts. In Part I, dealing 
with the traffic organization of ocean shipping, the organization 
and functions of the various types of ocean services and traffic 
agencies are classified and defined. Separate chapters are in- 
cluded to discuss at some length the business organization and 
functions of the Freight and Passenger Traffic Departments of 
Steamship lines; the organization and administration of char- 
tered steamship services and ship brokers; the organization 
of ocean conferences; and the organization and services of ocean 
freight forwarders. 

Ocean shipping documents — their contents, form and uses — 
are described and many are reproduced for the convenience of 
the student in Part II. Separate chapters deal with the shipping 
documents required by ocean carriers; those required by the 
United States Government; those required by foreign govern- 
ments in the United States export trade; and those used in the 
freight forwarding business. An account is also given of time 
and voyage charter parties. The many forms reproduced in 
these chapters are made out for assumed or actual shipments so 
that the student may see how they are used in practice. 

Part III, dealing with ocean freight rates and regulation, con- 

vu 
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tains chapters on ocean freight classifications and rate tariffs; 
ocean rate-making; and the regulation of steamship services and 
rates by the Government. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the various officials 
of steamship lines, and to the ship brokers, steamship agents, 
freight forwarders, customhouse brokers, and customs authorities 
who have rendered valuable assistance in explaining their business 
organizations and practices and in providing and making out 
forms. Acknowledgment is also due to Dr. R, S. MacElwee for 
the use of an unpublished "job analysis" of the organization of a 
steamship line ; and to Mr. Joseph A. Slechta for the use of an 
unpublished paper on Practical Steamship Operation. I wish 
to acknowledge with gratitude the advice and encouragement re- 
ceived from Dr. Emory R. Johnson. 

The index was prepared by Mr. T. P. Harris. 

Grover G. Huebner 
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CHAPTER I 

TYPES OF OCEAN SERVICES AND TRAFFIC AGENCIES 

The student of steamship traffic management, before making 
a more detailed examination of the traffic organization and func- 
tions of the various ocean transportation services and of the prin- 
cipal types of steamship traffic agencies, should obtain a bird's- 
eye view of the entire traffic structure of ocean shipping. A 
view of steamship traffic management as a whole will also assist 
him in mastering the shipping documents described in Part II 
of this manual, and in obtaining a knowledge of ocean rate- 
making and the regulation and control of the steamship business 
by the Government, subjects which are discussed in Part III. 
The preliminary outline of the organization of ocean shipping 
contained in this chapter is followed with a more detailed 
account of the organization and practices of traffic management. 

There are three typts of ocean transportation services, which 
are provided respectively by the regular steamship lines, by 
chartered vessels or tramps, and by private or industrial lines. 
Each of these services has its variations, each performs definite 
functions, and each is so organized and managed as to make 
possible the attainment of these functions. 

Regular Steamship Lines 

The regular steamship line service is the most generally known 
because it includes the great ocean passenger lines and the 
world's largest and fastest steamships, and because it is widely 
advertised. The regular line service is not, however, performed 
exclusively in the great passenger steamers with which the travel- 
ing public is familiar. There are a variety of different kinds of 
regular steamship lines. The passenger carrying lines vary 
everywhere from those which carry mainly passengers, mail, 
express goods, some high class freight and relatively small quan- 
tities of heavy cargo to those which depend largely upon freight 
cargoes but have accommodations for a limited number of pa§- 
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Steamship lines operating vessels of great speed having 
relatively little space for cargo are sometimes referred to as 
"express lines"; those which carry large numbers of passengers 
as well as much high class freight and bulky cargo are often 
called "passenger lines"; and those carrying mainly freight car- 
goes but with accommodations for some passengers are known 
as "combination lines," But there is no universally accepted 
terminology. 

The regular line service also includes many "cargo lines" 
which operate over regular routes and on scheduled sailings, as 
do the passenger carrying lines, but confine themselves to freight 
traffic. They operate many of the world's fastest, largest and 
best equipped general cargo steamers. 

The distinctive function of the regular lines is to operate ves- 
sels and carry freight for the shipping public, or passengers, on 
regular routes and so far as possible on scheduled sailings. They 
also perform the important functions of providing a service espe- 
cially adapted to the needs of shippers who desire to ship high 
class freight requiring rapid transportation or delivery within 
a specified time, and of those who have less than shipload lots 
of cargo which do not warrant the chartering of an entire tramp 
vessel. The regular freight rates of the lines are usually higher 
than the charter rates of tramps, but line steamers are fre- 
quently put "on ihe berth" for bulky cargoes of grain, case oil 
or similar commodities to fill up space not occupied by general 
cargo or to avoid the need of taking on excessive ballast. In 
such instances the lines may also afford the shipper of such 
cargoes the advantage of low shipping costs. The passenger 
carrying hues perform the additional special function of pro- 
viding a service adapted to the transportation of passengers and 
the internaliona! mails. 

The traffic conditions favorable to a regular line service obvi- 
ously do not prevail in all ocean trades. The operation of a 
regular line of vessels over definite routes and on scheduled 
sailings depends upon the availability of a regular flow of traffic 
over the selected routes. Line steamers do not need to sail over 
direct routes connecting a single clearance port with a single- 
port of discharge; they may stop at various points of call and 
their routes may be triangular or contain a number of "legs." 
They may also receive traffic at the selected ports from many 
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interior points and from outports, and similarly discharge traffic 
destined to interior points and outports. They may have definite 
connections with branch lines or other steamship lines for the 
interchange of traffic. Unless the total existing or prospective 
traffic is sufficiently heavy and regular, however, conditions are 
not favorable for the operation of a regular hne service. This 
regularity and volume of traffic, moreover, has particular ref- 
erence to general freight cargoes, and in the case of passenger 
lines to passenger traffic. 

The nature of line services and line traffic requires an exten- 
sive organization and facilities. Lines have definite arrange- 
ments with respect to docks, wharfs and warehouses, and other 
port facilities; they solicit and advertise for traffic, and they 
maintain a permanent main office and field organization. Some 
lines provide services in a number of different trades and operate 
trunk lines and branch lines or feeders in the same way that 
large railroad systems do. 

Most steamship lines are operated by steamship companies or 
by steamship agents who are engaged in the business of operat- 
ing lines for themselves or for line companies. There are some 
government lines, but such lines usually are also operated through 
steamship companies. The business organization of a steam- 
ship company or agent depends upon the volume and character 
of its traffic, the efforts needed to obtain traffic, the number 
and kind of services provided, the number of ports of call, and 
the views of officials and owners regarding organization. The 
organization of no line is strictly typical of all other lines. The 
organization contained in Chart No. I is thai of a large freight 
and passenger carrying line; it is typical of such lines and it dis- 
closes the main business departments found in most line organi- 
zations. The business organization of each line within the va- 
rious departments will of course vary as stated above. Cargo 
lines dispense with the Passenger Traffic Department, and most 
of the officials and other employees of small lines perform a wider 
range of duties than those of large lines, the volume of whose 
business warrants a high degree of specialization. The Freight 
and Passenger Traffic Department contained in Chart No. I are 
fully described in subsequent chapters. These departments are 
important parts of the larger business organization, all parts of 
which should cooperate when desirable and are brought together 
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under the Vice-Presidents, President and Board of Directors The 
chart indicates the possible avenues of promotion and the many 
different kinds of positions available in a large line organization. 
It will be noted that the largest department in the entire or- 
ganization is the Department of Operations, which has charge of 
al! the various functions of physical operation and maintenance 
as distinct from commercial or traffic activities. It is in fact a 
group of departments brought together under the Manager of 
Operations, The work of loading, discharging, provisioning, 
maintaining and running the line's vessels involves so much 
detail and responsibility that in the large line selected for analysis 
it is divided among various subclcpartmenls and agencies, each 
with responsible heads. The Wharf Department under the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Wharves has complete charge of the 
physical work of receiving and delivering traffic at the line's 
docks, wharves, piers and warehouses. Its work is so closely 
connected with that of the traffic departments that the student 
of traffic management will do well to master the detailed account 
given in the volume of this series on Wharf Management by Dr. 
R. S. MacF.lwee and Mr. T. R. Taylor. The Marine or Deck 
Department under the Marine Superintendent sees to the docking 
and undocking of the line's vessels and also inchides the deck 
department of the vessels when afloat. The officers and crew 
comprising the deck department of a ship are indicated in the 
chart. The Engineer Department under a Superintendent En- 
gineer similarly has charge of the engine department of the line's 
ships, and of the upkeep of their engines and repairs to their 
hulls in case they need to be put in dry dock. The Construction 
Department, consisting of a Chief of Construction, assistant con- 
structors, draftsmen and a clerical force, has charge of the line's 
ship and other construction work. The Victualing Department, 
under a Victualing Superintendent, has charge of all the food 
supplies needed aboard a ship, purchasing and handling them 
ashore and supervising the serving of them afloat through the 
vessel's chief stewards and their .staff of assistants, storekeepers, 
cooks, etc. Under the Manager of Operations of this line there 
is also a Chartering Department which handles the company's 
ship chartering transactions. Its organization is similar to that 
of a ship broker.* 
' Descrifwd in Chapter IV. 
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The Manager of Operations, moreover, has branch offices at out- 
ports in the United States, and branch offices and agencies at 
foreign ports to conduct tlie line's operating functions away from 
its home office. 

The line organization selected as the basis tor discussion also 
has a Treasurer's Department. The Treasurer, who is its execu- 
tive head, lias control of the company's financial affairs within the 
limits set by the Board of Directors, and he signs its stock certifi- 
cates and manages its banking and foreign exchange relations. 
The Assistant Treasurer, under him, has charge of the Money 
Order and Draft Department which is so closely connected with 
the Passenger Traffic Department that his office is located there. 
The Cashier, assistant cashiers, cashhook keepers and clerks of 
the Treasurer's department, some of whom are located in various 
departments throughout the organization, receive the company's 
funds and keep the necessary cash records. The money received 
by the Cashier or his staff is turned over to the Treasurer, who 
is responsible for its safe-keeping. 

The Comptroller's Department is divided into the offices of 
the Comptroller and Assistant Comptroller and three subdepart- 
menls. The Comptroller is the executive head of the entire de- 
partment and has charge of disbursements and financial state- 
ments. The Assistant Comptroller is responsible for the making 
of the monthly and yearly balance sheets and for the keeping of 
the general books of the company. This necessitates the con- 
solidation and posting of accounts which are of two principal 
kinds: voyage accounts and general expense. The accounting 
classification is so elaborate that the Assistant Comptroller of 
the line has a staff of three subdepartments, — Accounting, Audit- 
ing and Voucher. 

The Chief and Assistant Chief of the Accounting Department 
and a staff of bookkeepers have charge of posting items in the 
ledgers from the cashbooks and other books kept in various parts 
of the line's organization; and they take off monthly trial bal- 
ances, and prepare statements as requested. The Auditor has 
charge of checking the company's funds and keeping the neces- 
sary books; he signs vouchers before payment, checks bills and 
files them in his office, and checks and files foreign accounts. He 
has a staff of clerks to assist in this work, and as he is in charge 
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of the passenger manifests covering each voyage as they are 
received from the Passenger Traffic Department he has the as- 
sistance of a "passenger manifest clerk." The Auditor of Dis- 
bursements with a staff, as shown in Chart No. I, has charge of 
the final payment of all outgoing funds. Vouchers payable at a 
bank are prepared and sent out under the immediate direction of 
his "chief voucher clerk," A "disbursement book clerk" has charge 
of the keeping of ihe disbursement books. A "petty cash ac- 
count clerk" deals directly with the Cashier's clerks, who keep the 
petty cash accounts in the Treasurer's Department. A junior 
"clerk for the prevention of duplication" is entrusted with card 
index records of bills against which he checks bills to avoid the 
danger of having the same bill paid more than once. The voucher 
department also has a number of junior "bill filing clerks." 

The business organization of a steamship line may have an 
Insurance Department to handle its insurance work, particularly 
that having to do with the placing of marine insurance and the 
adjustment of claims. The insuring of vessels through self-in- 
surance funds, mutual associations, outside marine insurance 
companies and underwriters, or through the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance of the United States Treasury Department is 
fully described in the manual of this series on Marine Insurance 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 

There is also a Secretary, the duties of whose office are similar 
to those usually performed by the secretary' of any large company. 
The line's legal work may be in charge of a Counsel or it may 
be turned over to an outside firm of attorneys. Its organization 
may have a Chief Clerk with a general clerical staff, and a num- 
ber of the higher executive officers may have private secretaries. 

To emphasize the fact that the organization outlined in Chart 
No. I is that of a large steamship line and that smaller lines have 
a less extensive and complex organization, attention is called to 
Chart No. II. This chart does not show the line's entire clerical 
staff and field forces, but it brings out the various departments 
of its main office organization. 

The Trami- or Chartered Service 

Very differently organized and less generally understood is 
the freight service performed by the thousands of cargo vessels 
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that operate without established sailing schedules and confine 
themselves to no definite routes or limited group of ports. They 
are known as tramps because they may be chartered to carry 
cargo over any route and to any port not prevented by inadequate 
harbor depths or legal restrictions. They are usually chartered 
to transport full cargoes of heavy, bulky commodities and are 
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therefore of great importance in the ore, coal, grain, nitrate, 
phosphate, lumber, clay, building material, chalk, sugar and 
iron and steel trades, where the shipment of large cargoes is the 
common practice. But their services are not limited to these 
trades; tramps may be chartered to carry cargoes of any kind 
not requiring vessels of special design and equipment. 

The fundamental document governing the relations between the 
tramp owner or operator and the charterer is the charter party. 



When chartered for a sin;^Ic voyage a trip or voyage charter is 
executed, and when a vessel is chartered for a period of time or 
a number of voyages the underlying contract is known as a time 
charter. The numerous variations within these two general 
classes of charter parties are described in Chapters XII and 

xni. 

Though the chartered freight service usually refers to the 
chartering of tramps for full cargoes, tramp vessels are also 
used in other ways. They are sometimes pui "on the berth" by 
their owners or operators, either for full or partial cargoes. 
Cargo is then sought by personal solicitation or advertising and 
sailing dates and ports of discharge may be announced. Many 
shippers with large or small cargoes may deliver their shipments 
to the tramp vessel as they would to a line, each paying freight 
rates for his particular cargo instead of a charter rate or hire 
covering the services of the entire vessel for a voyage or period 
of time. A tramp may be similarly put on the berth by ship 
brokers or by speculators who charter it on their own account 
and then endeavor to find cargoes for it. When a tramp is en- 
gaged in this service it may come into direct comi>etition with 
the regular lines; it then becomes a speculation which is usually 
not undertaken unless line rates seem to be exorbitant or a short- 
age in line tonnage occurs. A tramp may, however, be put on the 
berth for cargoes destined to ports which are not as yet served 
by regular lines. Shippers who charter a vessel for a full cargo 
' and are required to pay the owner on that basis sometimes put 
the vessel on the berth to fill available space not occupied by the 
cargoes of the charterers. 

Tramps are at times chartered by regular lines to operate in 
the line service. A line may need one or more additional vessels 
during the season when its traffic is heaviest; or it may own a 
part of its fleet and regularly operate chartered vessels in its line 
service; and there are steamship lines with entire fleets consist- 
ing of chartered vessels. Cargo vessels are in this way with- 
drawn from the tramp service by cargo lines, and passenger 
steamers are sometimes chartered by passenger lines. 

As cargo vessels, when operating as tramps, for the most part 
carry full cargoes of heavy, bulky commodities they are not 
always in direct competition with the regular lines. The two ser- 
vices, however, are not wholly non-cnmpetitive. for lines fre- 
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quently seek heavy, bulky commodities either as part of their 
regular cargo or as berth cargo, and tramp vessels are sometimes 
put on the berth for the type of cargo that is ordinarily carried 
by the lines. Each has certain competitive advantages. The 
capital and operaiing costs of tramps are less than those of the 
regular lines. Tramp vessels are built for economy and freight 
capacity; they are usually of average size, speed, and draft, and 
are fitted to carry large cargoes not requiring specialized equip- 
ment. Tramp owners and operators need not provide themselves 
with or make permanent arrangements for expensive docks, 
wharves, warehouses and other port facilities. They need not 
expend large sums on advertising or mainlain permanent domes- 
tic and foreign branch offices, district offices and agents. The 
extensive business organization needed by lines is not duplicated 
in the tramp service, for the tramps depend largely upon ship 
brokers for their charterers or cargoes. Their ofRce organiza- 
tion for planning and directing operations and for other pur- 
poses, and the services performed by ship brokers are discussed 
in Chapter IV. 

The tramps, however, are at a disadvantage in certain 
respects as compared with the lines with whom they sometimes 
compete. They are not adapted to transport the profitable high 
class freight which moves in less than full cargoes and requires 
rapid delivery; nor do they share in the passenger and mail 
business. They do not have the business organization needed for 
the regular transportation, handling and solicitation of general 
cargo traffic and they have no clientele of regular patrons. When 
competing against lines for grain which is frequently bid for by 
the latter as berth cargo, they face the disadvantage of having 
to depend entirely upon the cargo of grain for the profits of their 
voyage, while the lines depend mainly upon their regular cargo 
and passengers which are largely hooked before their vessels are 
put on the berth. As the flow of traffic over particular given 
routes becomes heavy and regular the advantages of the lines 
increase, but the tramps continue to carry a large share of the 
world's ocean freight traffic. 

Private or Industrial Bulk Carriers 
I Although most ocean cargoes are now carried in tramps or 
I line vessels there is a tendency on the part of various industrial 




mercantile concerns to provide themselves with vessels 
[ which they operate primarily to carry their own raw materials 
[ or finished products. The private transportation service which 
I they obtain corresponds in a degree to that rendered during the 
' early years of American shipping when large merchant traders 
and groups of smaller merchants and shippers provided them- 
selves with privately owned and operated vessels. The entire 
merchant marine was operated privately for many years; com- 
mon carriers did not become the rale in ocean traffic until after 
the War of 1R12. 

The so-called private or industrial bulk carriers of to-day are 
mainly si>ccialized vessels operated by large industrial concerns 
to transport commodities such as ore, coal, lumber and lumber 
products, asphalt, and mineral oils. It is sometimes difficult 
even in these trades to distinguish this type of service from that 
of tramps or liners because the privately operated vessels at 
times carry cargoes for other shippers to fill available cargo space 
on outbound voyages or to obtain return cargoes. The line of 
distinction becomes less clear when the ocean transportation 
services operated by export and import merchants are considered. 
The lines operated by some of Ihem, although used to transport 
their own cargoes, so generally accept and solicit the cargoes 
of other shippers that they are everywhere regarded as perfonn- 
ing a regular line service. 

Privately operated or industrial bulk carriers differ fimda- 
menlally from tramps and regular lines in that they are primarily 
used to carry ihc cargoes of their owners or operators, "The 
advantages accruing to the private concerns operating them are 
(a) the use of specialized equipment, (b) the exact degree of 
regularity and frequency of service desired, (c) a reduction in 
some instances of the firm's transportation bill, and (d) more 
complete control over a particular industry or trade in so far 
as its control may depend upon ocean transportation facilities." * 
Ocean steamship services of this kind are variously managed by 
I the industrial concern through a steamship department directly 

L connected with its main business organization; through a sub- 

[i sidiary steamship company; or through an outside steamship 

I agent. 

' 'E. R. Jpjjiuon and G, G, Huebncr, I'rinciplcs of Ocean Transportation. 

^^ p. IhZ. I 
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Steamship Traffic Agencies 

In the preceding account of ocean transportation services fre- 
quent mention was made of agencies which are intimately as- 
sociated with steamship operation and traffic management. The 
owners of line vessels frequently turn the management of their 
traffic and sometimes their entire operation over to steamship 
agents who may also undertake the operation of lines on their 
own account. There are "general steamship operators" who not 
only act as steamship agents but engage in many branches of 
steamship activity, line as well as tramp. There are a vast num- 
ber of "freight'' and "passenger agents'* who work for steamship 
lines under contract on a commission basis. There are "ocean 
freight brokers," "forwarders," "contractors" and "foreign ex- 
press companies"; "custom house brokers" and "customs attor- 
neys"; trucking and lighterage companies; dock, wharf, ware- 
house and terminal companies; "ship brokers," "managing own- 
ers" and other tramp operating concerns ; stevedores ; marine in- 
surance companies and underwriters; all of which are parts of 
the present day organization for steamship operation and traffic 
management. Those which are primarily traffic agencies are dis- 
cussed 'in subsequent chapters, and others are described in other 
manuals of this series. 

The railroads are also a factor in steamship traffic manage- 
ment. They carry ocean cargoes to and from the interior on 
railroad or through export bills of lading, and at domestic or 
special import and export rates, and occasionally at through or 
joint rates. They provide ocean terminal facilities of various 
kinds at many ports; they perform lighterage and other port 
services; and establish railroad demurrage and storage rules and 
other traffic regulations of importance both to ocean shippers and 
carriers. Some of them have foreign freight departments 
through which import and export traffic is developed and for- 
warding services are performed. At a number of ocean ports 
steamship lines and railroads are parties to preferential rail- 
ocean traffic contracts which variously provide that the steam- 
ship line's steamers shall load and discharge at the wharves 
owned by a particular railroad, that the railroad will provide 
wharfage facilities free of charge, and that the steamship line 
and the railroad will mutually endeavor to promote the inter- 




change of their traffic, each giving preference to the other so 
far as it may lawfully do so. Additional clauses sometimes fix 
the number of vessels to be operated; call for the protection of 
rates on competitive traffic as against other lines or ports, and 
govern other matter of mutual interest. The closest relation 
between the rail and ocean transportation services exists in those 
instances where railroads own and operate or directly control 
steamship companies and vessels.* 

Mention should also be made of the various concerns that arc 
purely operating agencies, as distinct from those that are a part 
of or closely connected with the traffic organization of steamship 
companies. They include agencies such as towing companies, 
bunker coal and fuel oil concerns, pilots, ship supply merchants, 
dry dock companies, and underwriters' surveyors. 

Ocean Conferences and Associations of Steamship Owners 
OH Shipping Interests 

This bird's-eye view of steamship traffic management would not 
be complete without mention of the various organizations through 
which individual steamship services and agencies are affiliated 
with eadi other. Most steamship hnes engaged in any particu- 
lar trade are brought together in so-called '"ocean conferences" 
to agree on many of the most important phases of traffic man- 
agement. Some of the conferences are formal organizations, 
while others consist of informal working arrangements ; and their 
agreements range from signed agreements to oral understandings. 
They variously control line rates and frequently administer 
traffic or money pools: allot ports, sailing dates, number of sail- 
ings or the amount of tonnage; regulate the commissions and 
practices of freight and passenger agenls; and otherwise govern 
the relations between member lines and their competition with 
non-members. As is more fully described in Chapter V ocean 
conferences are also found in the chartered service, but the con- 
trol exerci.sed by them has always been less far reaching and 
effective. There, moreover, are steamship associations through 
which owners or operators endeavor to standardize charter 

■ An account of "Cooperation and Combination of Ocean and Rail 
Carriers" is given in Chapter XX of the Principles of Ocean Transporla- 
tion by E. R. Johnson and G. G. Huebner, 
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parties, port regulations, etc., and to cooperate in other matters 
of mutual interest. 

Many of the agencies connected with ocean shipping are also 
affiliated in associations or special organizations. Many freight 
agents, brokers and forwarders are members of freight brokers' 
associations. Stevedores, tally clerks, and truckmen are usually 
members of unions. The pilots of a particular port are usually 
members of a pilots' association. 

At many ports there are also general organizations with a 
membership including a wide range of shipping interests. Mari- 
time exchanges and the chambers of commerce and produce ex- 
changes located at some of the ports perform important ocean 
shipping functions.^ 

Government Authorities and Steamship Traffic Manage- 
ment 

The management of steamship traffic is not left entirely to 
the individual or cooperative action of those engaged in ocean 
shipping. The Federal departments, bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions and authorities referred to in Chapter XVII are important 
links in the general traffic and operating organization. So too 
are the local authorities, — state, municipal or public trust, — that 
administer the ocean ports ; and the foreign consuls and customs 
authorities who administer the consular regulations of foreign 
countries in so far as they apply to the trade and shipping of 
the United States. 

*See pp. 53, 54. 




. ORGANIZATION OF THE FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
OF A STEAMSHIP LINE 

The business organization of every steamship line or steam- 
ship agent in charge of the management of a regular line carry- 
ing freight cargoes in the overseas trade contains a Freight Traf- 
fic Department through which the line's or steamship agent's com- 
mercial or traffic functions are performed. It has charge of the 
making of freight rates; of the issue and distribution of tariffs 
or rate cards or instructions as to what charges are in effect; 
of the soHcitation and development of freight traffic and the 
booking of cargoes; the issue of freight contracts, bills of lad- 
ing, parcel receipts, shipping permits, arrival notices and other 
shipping documents described in subsequent chapters; and of 
the entry and clearance of vessels, and to some extent of car- 
goes at the custom house. It selects cargo so as to swell the 
profits of each voyage so far as possible, and considers the rela- 
tive space lo be occupied by cargo and fuel. It recommends the 
establishment of new or the alteration of old services; it ex- 
amines into the traffic suitability of vessels which the owner con- 
templates purchasing, chartering or constructing. 

There is no uniformity among steamship lines or agents as to 
the organization of the freight traffic department, for the volume 
of business varies everywhere from that of the small lines oper- 
ating a few vessels to that of the giant steamship companies or 
agents operating fleets exceeding a million tons gross register. 
There are steamship consolidations and steamship agents who 
manage a number of steamship lines serving many ports and 
operating over different routes. 

The sine of the freight traffic department is bound to be ad- 
justed to the volume of its business and the number of lines 
operated, and the subdivision of functions among separate traffic 
officials and employees is adapted to these considerations and to 
the views of the owners or company directors and executive of- 
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ficials as to how the necessary work can best be performed. The 
freight traffic organization contained in the accompanying chart 
(No. Ill) is that of a typical large steamship line or steamship 

Chart III 
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agent. When studied with a view to determining who performs 
a particular kind of traffic work or the possible lines of promo- 
tion for traffic employees it should be borne in mind that the 
Freight Traffic Department of every steamship line or agent 
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varies in detail and that the traffic organization of a sjnall line 
is less extensive. 

Freight Traffic Manager 

The traffic organization of many large steamship lines is di- 
vided into two parts which handle freight and passenger traffic 
respectively. In such an organization there may be a Freight 
Traffic Manager and also a Passenger Traffic Manager each with 
a separate department. A smaller line or one less extensively 
engaged in the passenger business is apt to have a Traffic Man- 
ager who is in charge of both freight and passenger traffic man- 
agement, the work under his supervision, however, being largely 
subdivided among separate traffic officials and employees. 

The Freight Traffic Manager not infrequently ranks as a Vice- 
President because the department under his control is one of 
great importance to the successful operation of a steamship line. 
His department may be so large that to relieve himself of de- 
tailed supervision and to obtain the expert assistance of efficient 
traffic men it will be divided between two responsible assistants, 
an Assistant Freight Traffic Manager in charge of outbound 
freight, and another Assistant Freight Traffic Manager in charge 
of inbound freight. These traffic officials are sometimes known 
as Outbound and Inbound Freight Managers, or by other appro- 
priate titles. Many steamship traffic organizations provide for 
no Assistant Freight Traffic Managers but place one or more 
General Freight Agents under the General Traffic Manager or 
General Freight Traffic Manager. The General Freight Agents 
may be in direct charge of outbound or inbound freight or in 
charge of the freight traffic work connected with separate lines 
operating over different routes or from different ports. 

The making of freight rates by the General Freight Traffic 
Manager and the assistants mentioned above requires many con- 
suhations on their part and the compilation of reliable informa- 
tion as to commercial needs, active and potential competition, 
steamship costs and other matters referred to at length in sub- 
sequent chapters on rate-making. The rates of most ocean lines, 
moreover, are made in accordance with agreements and under- 
standings, and the General Freight Traffic Manager or his assis- 
tants perform the responsible work of negotiating with other 
lines throngh [he ocean conferences of which most of the steam- 




ship lines engaged in the foreign trade are members. The ac- 
tivities of these ocean conferences are described in Chapter V. 
Having decided upon freight rates the General Freight Traffic 
Manager sees that the proper tariffs and current instructions are 
given to the company's freight agents, district officers, solicitors 
and brokers. 

The General Freight Traffic Manager also determines the 
policies of the line with respect to the development of its freight 
traffic. He directs and supervises the freight offices or agents 
of the line at the ports of the United States, those in charge of 
district offices, and those performing the line's traffic work 
abroad. 

Should he decide that the line's traffic warrants the running 
of additional steamers, or that the company's interests would be 
furthered by establishing services over routes or at ports not 
formerly served by the line, he makes appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the owners. If it is decided that an additional vessel 
should be purchased or constructed his recommendation consti- 
tutes an important guide to the owners as to its suitability for 
the trade. A careful examination is made of the "vessel's par- 
ticulars" and of blue prints showing its deck arrangement and 
its holds and cargo handling equipment.' 

The Freight Traffic Manager o£ a large line usually has a 
private secretary. While this employee does stenographic work, 
the nature of his position directly in an executive's office re- 
quires him to possess discretion, "personality and alertness of 
tnind, and offers to him a promising avenue for advancement. 
He has an opportunity to learn the executive end of the steam- 
ship business, and an insight into the forces and considerations 
that shape the general policies of the company. He comes into 
personal contact with the head of the Freight Traffic Department 
and those of practically all other departments in the organiza- 
tion; and with the board of directors and the many important 
business men who call at the Freight Traffic Manager's office for 
conference. To be of maximum assistance to the company he 
must have the ability to grasp both the detail and the general 
aspects of the work for*which the Freight Traffic Manager is 
responsible. 

I the manual 




Outbound Freight Traffic Manager 

The official immediately under the General Freight Traffic 
Manager in charge of outbound freight, who may be the Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager, the Outbound Freight Traffic Manager, 
or a General Freight Agent, cooperates with him in the making 
of rates and in formulating traffic development policies. He 
also has immediate charge of the supervision of the outbound 
traffic organization of the line. He directs the booking of freight, 
so as to properly balance cargo space against space set aside for 
fuel, stores and supplies, with a view to obtaining maximum re- 
ceipts. When cargo is scarce a line vessel not infrequently sails 
with as much as one third of its space unoccupied, but when 
, cargo is plentiful an effort is made to swell its receipts by the 
efficient and profitable use of the vessel's carrying capacity. 
Heavy cargo, which is carried on the weight basis, moreover, is 
then balanced against general cargo which weighs little but is 
carried on the basis of so much per measurement ton of 40 
cubic feet or per cubic foot. A given vessel may, for example, 
have a cubic capacity for 5,600 tons of 40 cubic feet as com- 
pared with a weight capacity of 6.200 Ions of 2.240 pounds. 
Careful choice of cargo may result in the booking of 2.400 tons 
of heavy weight cargo and 4,100 tons of measurement cai^o. 
or a total of 6,500 tons of profitable cargo. 

The booking office, therefore, requires direction, and a freight 
engagement record must be kept so that the amount of freight 
that has been hooked can he ascertained at any time. The permit 
clerks who issue permits to shippers telling them when their 
cargo may be delivered at the pier, moreover, need to be given 
instructions as to when cargoes should be ordered forward. 
There is a direct connection between the proper loading and dis- 
charging of cargo by the Wharf Department and the efficiency 
with which it is ordered forvt-ard by the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment, Piers or ships should not be congested with cargo and 
lighters, and the pier superintendent should not be hindered in 
stowing cargo "with dispatch and with due consideration to 
the order of discharge at ports of delivery. . . , Exceptionally 
heavy cargo, such as rails or heavy lifts, should be stowed either 
in the very bottom of the lower holds or on the floors of the 
'tween decks. If steel rails are being shipped to Rio de Janeiro, 
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for example, they can be stowed to best advantage in the 'tween 
deck. 'Net' cargo, such as kerosene oil, must be stowed if 
possible in compartments not used for otlier cargo; all inflam- 
mables must be stowed in holds not immediately adjacent to the 
boiler room. . . . Heavy cargoes must not be stowed in such 
position with relation to fragile packages as to cause danger of 
damage by the shifting of the cargo as a result of the movements 
of the hull in the leeway. These and literally hundreds of other 
details, must be given consideration so far as is possible, not 
only in stowing but in ordering the cargo forward by rail, truck 
or lighter." ' 

Letters of instruction to the agents at ports of call are also 
drawn up by the head of the outbound freight department so far 
as freight cargo is concerned, for the approval of the Freight 
Traffic Manager. If the vessel carries passengers similar in- 
structions are prepared by the Passenger Traffic Manager or 
under his direction. The instructions to agents not fully famil- 
iar with the line's wishes are comprehensive, but when the traffic 
department has full confidence in the agent's judgment the letter 
of instructions merely calls attention to the amount of cargo, the 
number of passengers, and any matters calling for special atten- 
tion. These instructions are frequently included in the cable- 
gram which announces the sailing date. If any cargo is left 
ashore after being included in the ship's manifest the agent's 
attention is called to it in the letter of instructions. One or more 
copies of the ship's manifest which lists the entire cargo des- 
tined to the agent's port, and copies of the bills of lading which 
cover each shipment are sent with the agent's instructions. 

"A similar letter of instructions must be written to the master, 
with an expHcit statement of all matters pertaining to the con- 
templated voyage. With such instructions the master receives a 
complete set of manifests and bills of lading, which may be used 
en route in conjunction with the tally sheets (received from the 
Wharf Department) . . . for the purpo.se of making up the 
ship's cargo books. These instructions to both agents and masters 
are usually made by the Traffic Manager or under his super- 
vision. Separate letters of instruction may be written by the 
Marine Superintendent and Purchasing Agent, but generally 
'Statement by Mr. J. A. Slechta. For details as to stowage see manual 
of this series on Wharf MaHagemnit, by Dr. R. S. MacElwee and Mr. 
T. B. Taylor. 
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particulars to be included in a general letter are given by these 
officials to traffic officials charged with this detail of adminis- 
tration."* 

Clerical and Soliciting Staff in Outbound Freight De- 
partment 

Chief Bill of Lading Clerk. — Under the Assistant or Outbound 
Freight Traffic Manager there is a chief bill of lading clerk who 
signs the steamship company's bills of lading. He holds the most 
important place in his clerical staff, for the bill of lading, which 
is more fully described in Chapter VII, is the principal shipping 
document in the business of ocean line transportation. It not 
only is the final receipt to the shipper, but it is the official ship- 
ping contract: it gives title to cargo covered by it, and when 
made out to the order of the shipper is a negotiable instrument 
which is frequently used by the shipper in financing his export 
transaction by means of drafts or international bills of exchange. 

The chief bill of lading clerk obtains authority to sign bills 
of lading direct from the Board of Directors, for their validity 
depends upon signature by one who has been authorized to sign 
for the companj'. To guard against fraudulent bills of lading 
the signature of the chief bill of lading clerk is kept on file at 
the offices of the company's agents in the United States and 
abroad. 

Assistant Bill of Lading Clerks. — In the business organiza- 
tion of a large steamship line or steamship agent there are 
usually two or three assistant bill of lading clerks who prepare 
the bills of lading for signature. They check them against the 
dock sheets obtained from the Wharf Department and the dock 
receipts which the shipper is asked to return when he presents 
the bills of lading for signature. They verify the calculations 
contained in the bills of lading; they compare rates with the 
tariffs or rate tables with which they are provided; and they in- 
sert special clauses into the contract in case notations are found 
on the dock sheets or dock receipts or other circumstances make 
it necessary. They need to liave knowledge of ocean freight 
rates, of the clauses contained in the company's bills of lading 
and of the consular requirements regarding bills of lading en- 
forced by the foreign countries to which the line operates. 

• Statement by Mr. J. A. Slechla. 
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Manifest Clerks. — The preparation of the ship's manifests, 
which contain an accurate list of the vessel's entire cargo, usually 
requires the services of three or four manifest clerks. Their 
work is of a responsible character for the ship's manifest is not 
only an important operating, clearance, entry and accounting 
document, but its preparation is required, and its form and con- 
tent is regulated by the Government of the United States and 
foreign countries/ 

Speed and accuracy are essential in the work of manifest 
clerks. They do not begin their work for a given steamer until 
its loading is far advanced for they need to wait until a consider- 
able number of bills of lading for a particular port are ready 
for delivery to the shipper. Nevertheless the completion of their 
manifests may not be delayed because they are required in clear- 
ing the vessel at the custom house. The United States Govern- 
ment requires that "a complete manifest be filed on the next day 
after the clearance of the vessel." Accuracy is essential because 
consular regulations penalize inaccuracies and in many instances 
prohibit erasures or corrections. With copies of the bills of 
lading and exporters' declarations before them, the manifest 
clerks work with dispatch and accuracy. They are in many in- 
stances provided with special billing typewriters that readily 
take the large forms on which ships' manifests are prepared and 
enable them to prepare the necessary number of copies at one 
writing. 

Permit Clerks. — The shipping permits referred to above and 
more fully described in Chapter VII are issued by permit clerks 
under the direction of the head of the Outbound Freight De- 
partment. They are junior clerks of the department and in the 
organization of a large tine or steamship agent there may be 
one or two for each service. They prepare the permits on the 
standardized forms of the company and carry them through to 
the shipper or his forwarding agent. 

Clearance Clerks. — The work of carrying through and pre- 
paring the documents needed in clearing vessels at the custom 
house is usually performed by manifest or junior bill of lad- 
ing clerks. Some lines, however, have special clearance clerks 
for this work and the actual clearance of the vessel at the custom 
house is frequently handled through a custom house broker with 

'Uses and contents of ship's manifest are described in Chapter VII. 
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whom the hne has a standing arrangement for vessel entry as 
well as clearance. The required documents and formalities inci- 
dent to clearance are discussed in Chapter VlII, which deals 
with shipping documents required by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Other Clerks and OfUce Employees. — During the war the Out- 
bound Freight Department of large lines had license number 
clerks, for the shippers of most commodities were required to 
obtain export licenses, in some instances from the United States 
War Trade Board or its branch offices and in olhers from the 
Customs Collector, and the steamship lines were not permitted 
to clear vessels with cargo not covered by the required hcense. 
The department also has a number of junior clerks for general 
oMce clerical work, and the necessary number of stenographers 
and officf boys. 

Traveling Freight Agents. — Directly connected with the Out- 
bound Freight Department there usually are a number of travel- 
ing freight agents who are its salesmen or freight solicitors. 

Brancu Offices and Agencies 

Every cargo-carrying steamship line maintains freight agencies 
or branch offices which are of the greatest importance in the 
development of its traffic and the handling of its freight business. 
They are in many instances directly responsible to the Freight 
Traffic Manager because they are concerned with inbound as 
well as outbound traffic, but most of their dealings are with the 
Outbound Freight Department. 

Branch Seaboard Offices. — Besides the main traffic office lo- 
cated at the port at which the principal freight services of a! 
line are performed, branch offices may be maintained at other 
ports in the United States. If the volume of business is small 
there is less separation of functions among different groups of 
clerks than at the main office of the Outbound Freight Depart- 
ment, several functions being consolidated under one person. 
Large branch offices, however, have freight agents and assistant 
freight agents, chief bill of lading clerks and assistant or junior 
bill of lading clerks, manifest and permit clerks with duties simi- 
lar to those of the corresponding agents and clerks in the main 
outbound freight office. 
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Freight Department District OMces. — In the district offices 
maintained by steamship lines at the larger interior cities there 
is in each case a freight department. The head of the freight 
department of a district office has a staff of senior and junior 
clerks for the solicitation and booking of freight and the bill- 
ing of cargoes to the vessel and to foreign destinations. 

Freight .'Jgents.Steamship lines usually do not depend en- 
tirely upon their traveling freight agents, solicitors, port freight 
agents and district freight agents for the solicitation of freight. 
Much of their freight is obtained through freight agents who 
work on a commission basis and are bound by contract. Such an 
agent maintains his own staff of bill of lading and other clerks 
and stenographers, the size of his staff depending upon the 
volume of business transacted. There are many freight agents 
of this kind at interior shipping points and the ports. They act 
as freight brokers for the hnes with which they have connections, 
and obtain their commission from the lines because they secure 
freight for them. Yet they also serve the shipper in that they 
engage cargo space for him, issue bills of lading, and keep him 
informed as to freight rates and steamship service. They are 
usually members of approved freight brokers' associations, and 
many of them are members of the New York IVoduce Exchange. 

Much freight is obtained through ocean freight forwarders, 
who act not only as freight brokers hut as agents for shippers 
in the actual shipping or forwarding of cargoes. The business 
of freight brokerage and forwarding is so important in ocean 
shipping that a more detailed account is given in a subsequent 
chapter.' 

Freight Offices Abroad. — As steamship lines need representa- 
tion at foreign ports, some of them maintain foreign branch of- 
fices in which there are freight deparlments. A freight traffic office 
similar to that of the home office, but on a smaller scale, per- 
forms the usual traffic functions under the supervision of the 
branch office manager. In many instances, however, arrange- 
ments are made with foreign agencies which are not directly 
a part of the line's own organization, although they may be so 
closely connected with the line as to virtually become branch 
offices. These foreign agencies maintain Iheir own traffic organi- 
zation. They have the usual clerical staff and appoint freight 

•Oapter VI. 
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agents and solicitors throughout the territory in which they do 
business. Since these agencies are separate from the line's own 
traffic organization there is little interchange of personnel be- 
tween them and the line's home offices. It has. in fact, been the 
custom even at actual foreign branch offices and at the district 
offices maintained in the United States to develop a local staff 
and to promote clerks and agents within the offices rather than 
to interchange personnel with the home office. It is the excep- 
tion rather than (he rule to place a man direct from the home 
office at the head of a branch or district office, because effective 
freight solicitation depends largely upon an intimate knowledge 
of local business conditions and acquaintance with shippers. 

The Inbound Freight Dep.\rtment 

The Inbound Freight Department has charge o£ traffic work 
connected with the entry of inbound vessels and the delivery of 
imported cargoes, and with the development of return freight. 
The head of the department in a large line may be an Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager, an Inbound Freight Traffic Manager 
or a General Freight Agent. In a smaller organization than that 
shown in the accompanying chart there may be no distinct 
Inboimd Freight Department, the traffic work incident to arriv- 
ing vessels and cargoes being handled by a group of inbound 
freight clerks under the supervision of the same official who 
is responsible for outbound traffic work, and the development 
of return freight being handled by the same agents or solici- 
tors who solicit outbound freight. 

The Inbound Freight Department, even in case of a large 
steamship line, is usually smaller than the Outbound Freight 
Department, because most of the solicitation of inbound freight 
is done abroad by the freight branch offices or agencies men- 
tioned above. They also handle the booking of return cargoes, 
the issuing of shipping permits, bills of lading, and ship's mani- 
fests, and the preparation of clearance papers at the foreign 
ports, while the corresponding work in the case of outbound 
freight is performed by the Outbound Freight Department in 
the United Slates. 

The Inbound Freight Traffic Manager of a large line may, 
however, have under his direction a number of inbound freight 
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solicitors who endeavor to obtain freight from abroad. The 
routing of imports to the United States is not always left to the 
foreign exporter; the importer located in the United States may 
prefer one available line to another and may be in a position 
to give effect to his preference or at least make known his wishes 
to the foreign shipper. 

The inbound freight clerks under the direction of the Inbound 
Freight Traffic Manager or other of!icial acting in that capacity 
usually include several tariff specialists or senior clerks and 
several junior clerks whose duties are mainly with the custom 
house. They are concerned with the preparation of the vessel 
entry papers described in Chapter VTII and they see that the 
master with the ship's manifest, copies of consular invoices, the 
crew list, consular bill of health, etc., enters his vessel at the 
custom house.' As in the case of outbound clearance, however, 
the actual entry of the vessel at the custom house may be left 
to the master of the vessel and a licensed custom house, broker 
engaged for this purpose by the company. Although the im- 
porters or their agents are responsible for the entry of their 
imported cargoes at the custom house, custom house brokers gen- 
erally being engaged by them for this highly technical work, 
the Inbound Freight Department of a steamship line sends a 
notice of arrival to the consignee so that he may know when to 
settle with the steamship company as well as with the custom 
house. It also notifies the custom house of the date on which 
it is desired that "general order" shall expire. After this date 
cargo for which the customs authorities have not issued permits 
to the consignee may be removed from the vessel or pier only on 
their order and by bonded truckmen, who take them to the gen- 
eral order stores of the custom house. Inbound cargoes, more- 
over, may be intended for transportation to interior points in 
the United States, for storage in bonded warehouses, or for 
transshipment to other steamship lines for reexportation, and 
the necessary arrangements with the custom house need to be 
made by the clerks of the Inbound Freight Department or by 
custom house brokers. 

The Inbound Freight Department also receives the original 
negotiable copy of the bill of lading or a bond vouching for 
its production. Several junior clerks are engaged in making 
* Ship's papers and entry documents are described in Chapter VIII, 



freight calculations and after the consignee or liis agent has 
paid the amounts due to the company's Cashier his cargo will 
be released to him by the company, provided he has received 
the necessary permit from the customs authorities. The Inbound 
"Freight Department first sends a notice of arrival and freight 
bill and makes entry in a book of record. After the cargo is 
ready for delivery to him it sends a final notice of arrival, and 
after he has settled any amounts that have not been prepaid it 
sends a delivery order which he presents to the Wharf Depart- 
ment. If all freight has been prepaid, however, the delivery 
order may be sent with the arrival notice, or as soon as the 
original bill of lading is surrendered by the consignee. Copies 
of these dehvery documents which are issued in the Inbound 
Freight Department are reproduced and described in Chapter 
VII. 

Junior clerks are also employed for filing and general office 
work, and the department has a stenographic staff. 

Connection of Freight Thaffic Department with Other 
Departments 

In performing its functions the Freight Traffic Department 
comes into frequent contact with olher departments in the com- 
pany's business organization. The Cashier's office, which is part 
of the Treasurer's Department, verifies the freight calculations, 
initials the outbound bills of lading received from the bill of 
lading clerks and holds the bills of lading until he receives from 
the shipper or his agent the amounts that are to be prepaid. The 
Cashier also receives from the Inbound Freight Department the 
bills of lading delivered by the consignees and holds them until 
the amounts to be collected are paid. Assistant cashiers and 
cash book keepers responsible to the Cashier are usually located 
both in the Freight and Passenger Traffic Departments. The 
funds received by the Cashier and originating in the Freight 
Traffic Department, moreover, are audited under the supervision 
of the company's Auditor, whose office is part of the Account- 
ing or Comptroller's Department. 

Almost continual cooperation is required with the Wharf 
Department, which receives and delivers cargoes and has charge 
of loading and discharging. The Outbound Freight Department 
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receives dock sheets and stowage plans from it and sends to it 
copies of the shipping permits issued to shippers by the permit 
clerks. The dock receipts, moreover, which are frequently, 
although not always, returned to the bill of lading clerks by the 
shippers, are issued by the Wharf Department and its receiving 
clerks may make important notations on them. The delivery 
orders issued by the Inbound Freight Department to consignees 
and presented by them or their agents at the piers are, with 
the permits obtained from the customs authorities, the basis on 
which the Wharf Department releases inbound freight. 

When a close decision is made regarding the relative spaces 
in a vessel for cargo or fuel, cooperation with the Superintendent 
Engineer becomes necessary. When the suitability of a vessel 
for a trade is under consideration the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment cooperates with the Marine Superintendent, and if it 
carries passengers as well as freight cargoes, also with the 
Passenger Traffic Department. When a vessel is chartered for 
the use of the line, conferences are held with the Chartering 
Department Manager, in case the company's organization con- 
tains such a department. Similarly, conferences are had with 
the Passenger Traffic Manager and with the Manager of Opera- 
tions when the desirability of recommending an extension or 
change in the company's steamship services is under consideration. 



CHAPTER III 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
OF A STEAMSHIP LINE 

Many of the regular steamship Hnes engaged in the overseas 
trade carry passengers as well as freight cargoes, although the 
majority of the passenger-carrying lines depend upon freight 
as their principal source of revenue. The volume of passenger 
traffic on the routes to the Far East, to Australasia, to South 
and Central America, to the West Indies, and to Africa has not 
been sufficiently heavy to warrant the regular operation of ves- 
sels designed primarily for passenger accommodations. The 
relative extent to which passenger liners on these routes carry 
passengers and freight depends directly upon the total volume 
of traffic available. 

In 1914, just before the full effect of the war in Europe was 
felt, 1,002,602 ocean passengers were reported as departing from 
the seaports of the United States and 1,689,667 as arriving, mak- 
ing a total of 2.692,269. Of this passenger traffic 61.3 per cent, 
was centered at ihe North Atlantic ports, and normally they 
handle over 90 per cent, of the total. Their share in 1912 was 
95 per cent, and in 1913, 96 per cent. The bulk of this heavy 
passenger traffic has normally moved over the North Atlantic 
steamship routes between the North Atlantic ports of the United 
Stales and the ports of Great Britain and the Western and 
Southern European countries. 

It was because of this concentration of the passenger traffic 
that it was possible to operate the world's greatest passenger 
liners on the North Atlantic routes. Their passenger traffic was 
' sufficiently heavy to warrant the operation of steamers of un- 
[ usual size, speed, costliness, excellence of equipment, and extent 
of passenger accommodations. To many of these lines the pas- 
senger traffic has been of vast importance, and has resulted in 
the organization of extensive Passenger Traffic Departments. 
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The organization shown in the accompanying chart (No. IV) 
is that of a typical large North Atlantic passenger line. The 
Passenger Traffic Department of a line carrying a smaller vol- 
ume of passenger traffic is necessarily less extensive. It performs 
all of the functions of the larger organization but subdivides 

Chart IV 
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them less minutely among separate passenger traffic officials, 
agents and department employees. 



Passenger and Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 

The head of the Passenger Traffic Department of a large line 
is the Passenger Traffic Manager, who generally supervises the 
entire department, administers certain parts of it specifically, 
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decides on the general policies to be pursued, and performs a 
number of definite traffic functions. Among the latter is the 
making of passenger fares. Those in the cabin service are 
usually directly under his charge. Since on the North Atlantic 
routes the minimum cabin fares are made by the various lines 
in agreement, he performs the important work of attending con- 
ference committee meetings. To represent his line efficiently it is 
necessary that he have at his command accurate information as 
to volume of traffic, receipts and expenses, competitive influences, 
and traffic needs and limitations. He needs to confer with the 
heads of other departments and with the agents and staff who 
handle the details of passenger traffic or come into contact with 
the traveling public. The cabin fares agreed upon have usually 
been minimum fares, the actual fare when above this minimum 
being determined by him in the interest of his company subject 
to such requirements as may be imposed in the conference 
agreements. 

In making steerage fares the Passenger Traffic Manager has 
the immediate assistance of the Assistant Passenger Traffic 
Manager who is usually in charge of the steerage or third class 
passenger service. In the North Atlantic trade these fares are 
also made in agreement with the various conference lines. The 
steerage traffic of the trans- Atlantic lines has, moreover, been 
pooled, and the Passenger Traffic and Assistant Traffic Managers 
are responsible for the important work of representing their 
company when the traffic percentages assigned to the various 
conference lines are being determined; and for the enforcement 
of the administrative requirements imposed in the pooling agree- 
ments. Highly important matters concerning the manner of sail- 
ings, the extension of passenger services, the allotment of ports, 
the regulation of passenger agents, etc., are also agreed upon 
in these conference committees.' Passenger agreements are less 
common on other ocean routes, where the freight traffic is of 
dominant importance, but freight agreements frequently contain 
provisions regarding the allotment of sailings, ports or tonnage 
which concern the Passenger Traffic Department and necessitate 
cooperation with the Freight Traffic Manager. 

The Passenger Traffic Manager and his Assistant are also con- 
cerned with the classification of passenger services. Classifica- 
' Ocean Conferences are more fully discussed in Chapter V, 
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tion has for the most part been standardized into three classes 
— the 6rst and second or cabin classes, and steerage. Some of 
the trans-Atlantic lines have, however, subdivided the steerage 
service into two classes, one of which is for immigrants and the 
other for steerage passengers who are not immigrants; and 
first and second class passengers are in some vessels combined 
into one class known as "cabin" passengers. 

As in case of the Freight Traffic Department, the heads of the 
Passenger Traffic Department consider the desirability of ex- 
tending or altering the company's services, and make recom- 
mendations to the owners. When additional passenger vessels 
are purchased, constructed or chartered they examine into their 
suitability for the trade. They formulate the policy of the com- 
pany with respect to the development of its passenger traffic by 
advertising, solicitation, tourist departments or agencies, and 
ihe increased speed, comfort and safety of its vessels. They de- 
termine the form of passenger tickets and see that the tickets, 
bhip accommodation plans, and the necessary information rela- 
tive to fares, services and sailings are placed into the hands of 
the company's booking clerks, branch offices and agents. At 
some ports special arrangements have been made with the rail- 
roads for the transportation of steamship passengers, particu- 
larly of steerage passengers, to inland destinations. 

For purposes of detailed administration the Passenger Traffic 
Department of a large line is divided into a Cabin Department 
and a Steerage Department, the former being directly under 
the Passenger Tratific Manager and the latter under the Assist- 
ant Passenger Traffic Manager. 

The C.^bin Department 

In the Cabin Department there are three principal subdivisions, 
the main office, the branch offices, and ihe agents. 

Main Officii Booking Clerks. — In the main office under the 
Passenger Traffic Manager are the company's booking clerks 
who book passengers in the cabin classes. A senior or chief 
booking clerk is in charge of this work; or if the company 
operates several distinct services to different parts of the world 
there will be a chief booking clerk for each service. In the 
cabin services these chief booking clerks and the junior booking 
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clerks under them need to be men who have at their command 
much information about the countries to which their hne oper- 
ates and about the countries which can readily be reached by 
travelers from the foreign ports at which they will arrive. They 
are continually called upon to answer questions concerning for- 
eign poinis of interest to travelers; foreign hotel accommoda- 
tions; foreign rail and steamship connections, and the like. They 
must possess general refinement because they come into con- 
tact with' the class of public which travels as cabin passengers. 
They must be able to use and understand the languages com- 
monly used in the services to which they are detailed because 
they come into contact with many non-English speaking for- 
eigners. Junior booking clerks are in many instances employed 
because of their knowledge of foreign languages or some special 
fitness or qualification possessed by them. Booking clerks are 
at times sent out to travel over the routes for which they book 
passengers so as to become personally acquainted with the con- 
ditions encountered by travelers. 

The clerks in the booking department at the main office must 
possess the qualifications of salesmen for they personally meet 
many travelers who engage their accommodations directly 
through them. They also handle the routine office work con- 
nected with the assignment of accommodations to passengers 
who are booked by agents throughout the country, and by branch 
and district offices. 

Main Office Landing Clerks. — The landing clerks for the cabin 
service of a steamship line are also connected with the main 
office of the Passenger Traffic Manager. These clerks board in- 
coming vessels at quarantine; they represent the company with 
the United States immigration authorities ; they endorse tickets 
when necessary; and they advise the cabin passengers regard- 
ing railroad connections to interior destinations. They must, 
therefore, have the knowledge of experts as to railroad coimec- 
tions and immigration laws, and coming into contact with many 
foreigners it is desirable that they understand and talk foreign 
languages. Junior booking clerks frequently become landing 
clerks, and sometimes a senior booking clerk desiring outside 
work will become a landing clerk. Some hardship is encountered 
in bad weather, but the work of a landing clerk is healthful and 
diversified. 
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Main Office Railroad Booking Clerks. — Under the landing 
clerks in the cabin service is a railroad booking clerk and several 
junior clerks who arrange for the further transportation o£ 
steamship passengers desiring to travel to interior destinations. 

Traveling Passenger Agents. — Ranking with the senior book- 
ing clerks are a number of traveling passenger agents who in- 
crease their company's passenger traffic by personal solicitation 
of individual passengers or groups of travelers, and by instruct- 
ing and overseeing the hne's passenger agents. They also act 
as the Passenger Traffic Manager's representative when an 
agent is engaged. They need to possess expert knowledge of 
the line's services, for they are frequently called upon by the 
agents to answer questions which the latter are unable to answer. 

Tourist Department. — The organization of an ocean steamship 
line may contain a Tourist Department operating under the 
supervision of the Passenger Traffic Manager. The main office 
staff of such a department includes a senior or chief clerk and a 
number of junior clerks who perform the detailed traffic work 
connected with vessels assigned to tourist cruises. The chief 
clerk is frequently recruited from some one of the various tourist 
agencies who have for years made a special business of taking 
parties or entire ship loads of passengers on tourist voyages. 

A steamship line with a Tourist Department engages in the 
organized tourist business. Certain vessels are assigned to tourist 
cruises over selected routes ; the men in the Passenger Traffic 
Department who put through the traffic arrangements need to be 
well versed in the conditions of travel, and in the histor\'. geogra- 
phy and points of interest of the foreign countries to be toured. 

The Publicity Department. — Although passenger traffic is de- 
veloped partly by personal solicitation, it differs from freight 
traflSc in that it depends more largely upon advertising. So much 
of a passenger-carrying steamship line's publicity in fact is con- 
cerned with its passenger business that its Publicity Department 
is placed under the supervision of the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager. The department in case of a large passenger line usually 
includes a chief clerk and several junior clerks, the former 
usually being a practical advertising man with experience in 
ocean transportation. In case of a passenger line very largely 
dependent upon its freight traffic, or in case of a cargo -carrying 
line, the publicity staff may not attain the position of a depart- 
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ment. but lines making a real effort to develop their passenger 
business expend large sums in publicity and prefer to have these 
expenditures appHed effectively. 

Steamship advertising and publicity reaches the traveling pub- 
He in part directly in the form of advertisements placed in 
widely read weekly and monthly magazines and other publica- 
tions known to be good mediums for shipping advertisements, 
and in part through attractive descriptive booklets and circulars, 
maps, window signs, pictures, vessel accommodation plans, sail- 
ing announcements, etc., which are widely distributed. Some of 
the publicity reaches the traveling public directly, and some of 
it is inside pubhcity which is directed to the company's agents, 
branch offices and booking clerks. 

The Supply Department. — The advertising material in the 
form of framed pictures, booklets, etc., prepared by the Publicity 
Department is often distributed, not directly by that department, 
but by a supply department which handles all the supplies pro- 
vided by the company for the use of its agents and home office. 
It handles not only supplies originating in the Publicity Depart- 
ment, but also tickets, books and forms and the certificates of 
appointment of agents. The head of the department may also 
act as the office paymaster of the Passenger Traffic Department. 

The Supply Department is not to be confused with the Vic- 
tualing Department which under the direction of a Victualing 
Superintendent and under the general supervision of the Man- 
ager of Operations is in charge of all the food supplies needed 
aboard ship. 

Branch Offices. — The Cabin and Steerage Departments of a 
passenger- carrying line maintain branch offices abroad and at 
various points in the United States. In many cases the line's 
branch offices handle both freight and passenger traffic, but they 
are responsible to the Freight Traffic Department for the one and 
to the Passenger Traffic Department for the other. If the 
branch offices are large they have separate freight and passenger 
departments for the two kinds of service. 

As in the freight service a passenger-carrying hne frequently 
maintains branch passenger offices at outports in the United 
States, each with an organization similar to that of the home 
office. The head of such a branch office is usually responsible 
to the Passenger Traffic Manager, but receives instructions from 
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the Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager regarding the steerage 
or third class service. There are also passenger departments in 
the company's district offices located at large interior cities. 
Branch offices or agencies are maintained to represent the line 
abroad and to develop and handle its passenger as well as its 
freight traffic. What was slated in [he preceding chapter con- 
cerning their organization similar to the home office, and concern- 
ing the relatively little interchange of employees, applies also in 
the passenger service. When arrangements are made with a 
foreign concern to act as an agent the agent is responsible to 
the home office but appoints his own personnel. 

Passenger Agents. — The Passenger Traffic Department has 
agents at many points throughout the United States. They are 
appointed under rules and regulations and in the judgment o£ 
the heads of the Passenger Traffic Department and, as in case of 
freight service work, on a commission basis. They are responsi- 
ble directly to the Passenger Traffic Manager, hut are also a 
part of the Steerage Department and receive instructions from 
the Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager regarding the develop- 
ment of the steerage business and the booking of steerage 
passengers. 

The Steerage DEf.\RTME.vT 

The responsible functions of the Assistant Passenger Traffic 
Manager with respect to steerage or third class fares, the pool- 
ing of traffic, the classification of services, the extension of ser- 
vices, the examination of newly acquired vessels, and the formu- 
lation of general policies were mentioned above because he 
performs them in cooperation with the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager. He is also the immediate head of the Steerage Department 
which he administers and supervises. The volume of steerage 
traffic in the trans-AtI antic trade greatly exceeds that of the 
cabin services, and its revenue importance is so great as to 
demand painstaking attention. In 1913, before the war dis- 
turbed the passenger business, 75.7 per cent, of the westbound 
and 65.8 per cent, of the eastbound passenger traffic, and 72.9 
per cent, of the total North Atlantic passenger traffic was third 
class or steerage. But 8.4 per cent, of the total number of pas- 
sengers traveled first class and 18.7 per cent, traveled second 
class. 
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The Steerage Department has branch offices and agents as 
was stated above, but its main office still needs to be briefly 
described. 

Steerage Booking Clerks. — Steamship lines carrying large num- 
bers of passengers usually have separate booking clerks for the 
cabin and steerage services. There may be a chief booking clerk 
for each service in which many steerage passengers are carried 
and a number of junior clerks under each chief booking clerk. 
Their main qualification is a knowledge of the service to which 
they are assigned and .of the various languages and dialects 
spoken by the many foreigners with whom they come into 
contact. 

Steerage Landing and Railroad Booking Clerks. — The land- 
ing of steerage passengers may be handled either by the same 
landing clerks who attend to this work in the cabin services or 
by separate clerks who are specialists in immigration and emi- 
gration. So, too, may the same persons serve as railroad book- 
ing clerks in all classes of services, or separate clerks may be 
assigned to the steerage passengers. In any case the landing 
and railroad booking clerks when performing their duties in 
the steerage service are under the supervision of the head of 
the Steerage Department. 

At New York, where the number of immigrants arriving 
greatly exceeds that at any other American port, the steamship 
lines and the railroads work in close cooperation in the trans- 
portation of immigrants to interior destinations. The eastern 
and western trunkline railroads have special agents at Ellis Island 
to issue railroad tickets and divide the total immigrant traffic 
among the various railroads so that the immigrant service provid- 
ed by each will be efficiently utilized. The steamship companies 
agree to sell through transportation from European points to in- 
terior points in the United States. Their agents issue steamship 
tickets to New York and steamship orders entitling the immi- 
grants to further transportation to interior destinations. If des- 
tined to points on the eastern trunklines the presentation of their 
steamship orders to the agents of the eastern trunklines will 
cause them to issue railroad tickets entitling the immigrants 
to railroad transportation in the special immigrant train or cars 
1 provided for the purpose, and to the special immigrant fares. 
L applicable only to bona fide immigrants. If they are destined 



to western points the agents of the western trunklines 
indicate on the steamship order the western railroad route 
selected by them, after which the agents of the eastern 
trunklines make out through railroad tickets over this western 
route and over the eastern trunkline route selected to carry this 
particular group of immigrants out of the port. This arrange- 
ment of the railroads and steamship lines at New York is of 
advantage to the immigrants who are assured of an organized 
through transportation service and avoid the risk when ashore 
of spending for other purposes, or being relieved of the funds 
with which they had intended purchasing railroad transportation. 

The traveling passenger agents, and the Publicity and Supply 
Departments, though directly under the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, are also connected with the Steerage Department. The 
functions performed by them concern both departments. They 
are responsible to the Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager when 
dealing with steerage service. 

Both the Steerage and Cabin Departments, of course, have 
clerks for general office work, and stenographers, typists, office 
boys and messengers. The Passenger Traffic Manager and the 
Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager, in the typical large line 
organization contained in Chart No. IV, each has a private 
secretary concerning whom the account contained in the pre- 
ceding chapter regarding the opportunities and qualifications of 
private secretaries is applicable. 



Cooperation with Other Departments 

The representatives of the Passenger Traffic Departments 
aboard a vessel are the purser, the assistant purser and frequently 
a number of junior clerks. The place of these men in the busi- 
ness organization of a steamship line is in the Marine or Deck 
Department under the Marine Superintendent, but the nature 
of their work is such that they are also responsible to the heads 
of the Passenger Traffic Department and to the Treasurer. They 
are responsible for the collection of passenger tickets and are 
in charge of the ship's passenger list afloat, the preparation of 
reports and ihe performance of various clerical duties. Booking 
clerks sometimes take positions on board vessels and the line 
for promotion from ship to shore is open. 



Ashore, the heads of the Passenger Traffic Department, as 
was previously stated, come into contact with the Marine De- 
partment and the Freight Traffic Department when questions 
concerning the extension of services or the acquisition of ves- 
sels is under consideration. They also cooperate with the latter 
department when the company's policy regarding conference 
agreements affecting both the passenger and freight services are 
formulated, and when changes are contemplated regarding branch 
offices or agencies that represent the company in both services. 

The Passenger Traffic Department is in close cooperation with 
the Treasurer's Department, not only in that there are Cashiers 
or a Cashier's office in both the Cabin and Steerage Passenger 
Departments to turn the passenger receipts of the company over 
to ihe Treasurer, and cash book keepers to keep the necessary 
records, but also in that the Money Order Department is located 
in the Passenger Traffic Department. In the typical large line 
organization shown in Chart No, I of Chapter I the Assistant 
Treasurer, who is in direct charge of the Money Order Depart- 
ment, has his office in the Cabin Department so as to be con- 
veniently located for the handling of travelers' checks, money 
orders, and drafts, foreign exchange matters and money chang- 
ing. This office is also closely connected with the Steerage 
Department because in this service arrangements are frequently 
made for prepaid passages and the sale of money orders to immi- 
grants. Many agents for the Steerage Department are money 
lenders or small bankers with whom the immigrants deposit their 
earnings, and they make a business of seUing both tickets and 
money orders. The tickets sold by them include many prepaid 
passages to bring over other members of the immigrants' families. 

The Auditor's office, which is part of the Comptroller's De- 
partment, has direct connection with the Passenger Traffic 
Department, because it is responsible for the checking of passage 
money and passenger tickets sold and has charge of the pas- 
senger lists or manifests ashore.' Under the Auditor in the 
Comptroller's Department is a passenger manifest clerk. 

Chart No. I in Chapter I shows that the Baggage Department 
is usually under the supervision of the General Wharf Superin- 
tendent, and a detailed description of it is therefore left for the 
manual of this series on Wharf Managemettt by Dr. R. S. Mac- 

'See Chapter VlII, Form 38. 
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Elwee and Mr. T. R. Taylor. The Baggage Department is closely 
connected with the Passenger Traffic Department. The baggage 
master, the assistant baggage master, and the various cabin and 
steerage baggage clerks who comprise the department apply the 
rules and instructions governing the handling of baggage which 
are issued by the heads of the Passenger Traffic Department. 



CHAPTER IV 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF CHARTERED 
STEAMSHIP SERVICES AND SHIP BROKERAGE 

The traffic conditions favorable to the operation of regular 
steamship lines do not always obtain, and even when the services 
of lines are available, shippers — particularly those having full 
cargoes of bulky commodities— often prefer to charter tramp 
vessels. The fleets of many steamship lines, moreover, consist 
in part of chartered vessels. The chartered freight service re- 
ferred to in Chapler I continues to be of vast importance in 
international commerce. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to trace the various kinds of 
chartered service and types of tramp operators; the services 
performed by ship brokers, and their charges and business or- 
ganization. The varying relations between vessel owners and 
charterers and their respective responsibilities will be described 
in Chapters XII and XIII in connection with the time and voyage 
charter parties which constitute the basic shipping documents 
in the chartered freight service. 



Types of Ch.abtered Services 

The most common kind of chartered service is the ordinary 
tramp service performed when a vessel is chartered by a shipper 
under a trip or voyage charter to transport a full cargo. The 
vessel may be chartered to proceed to a destination specified in 
the charter, or it may be chartered for any one of a range of 
destinations. In the latter case the master may receive bis in- 
structions to proceed to a defined destination before sailing, or 
he may be ordered to call at some agreed point for orders. When 
shipping grain to Europe, for example, the destination of ihe 
cargo is not always known before the vessel sails. The grain 
may be sold while afloat, after which delivery orders will be 
transmitted to the master. 



When chartering a tramp vessel for an agreed voyage it may 
be arranged that the shipper who acts as charterer is to provide 
a cargo consisting mainly of a certain commodity or commodi- 
ties and that he shall be responsible for a charter rate based 
upon a full cargo, but that he may also accept cargo for other 
shippers at a higher or lower rate of freight than that named 
in the charter party. The shipper who chartered the vessel is 
in this case putting the vessel on the berth to fill available space 
not needed for his own cargo. He pays the agreed charter rate 
to the vessel owner and in turn receives freight rates from the 
shippers who avail themselves of the offer. 

A tramp vessel instead of being chartered for a full cargo 
may also be put on the berth by its owner either for a full cargo 
or for smaller shipments to fill space not already contracted for. 
So, too, may a tramp be put on the berth for large or small 
shipments of general cargo by a ship broker, general operator, 
or speculator who has chartered it from the owner for this ex- 
press purpose. The vessel in such case is not providing a tramp 
service in the usual sense; it has virtually been withdrawn tem- 
porarily from the tramp service to carry general cargo in com- 
petition with the steamship lines ; or to provide a general cargo 
service to points not served by regular lines. The operator is 
engaging in a speculation and for that reason is most apt to 
undertake such a transaction when the rates of the regular lines 
seem to be exorbitant or when a shortage of tonnage has 
developed. 

Steamship line operators frequently charter vessels on lime 
charters to supplement the tine vessels owned by them or to 
conduct a line service in fleets consisting entirely of chartered 
vessels. To meet a temporary demand a line may even charter 
a vessel for a single voyage on a trip charter. In either case, 
however, the vessel has for the time being entered the line service. 



Types of Tramp Owners or Operators 

Some of the most successful tramp owners have been those 
with but a single vessel or with small fleets of but two or three 
vessels. The master of a tramp vessel may in fact be its owner 
or part owner, and the entire business of operation is at times 
left to the master. When the owner is not the master he may 
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maintain an office organization, but it may consist of little else 
than a correspondent and bookkeeper. The business manage- 
ment of such tramp owners is handled largely by ship brokers 
who are found at all ocean ports of importance throughout the 
world. 

Again a tramp vessel may be operated not by its owner but by 
small or large operators who usually charter vessels from their 
owners on time charter parties. The owners are paid the hire 
agreed upon in the time charters, and the operators obtain their 
profits from the effective use of the vessels controlled by them. 
They may recharter on trip charters, i.e., perform a tramp service 
in the usual sense; they may place the vessels on the berth for 
full or part cargoes ; they may operate them in ballast when nec- 
essary or desirable, or they may recharter them on time charters 
at higher rates of hire. 

Similar to operators of this kind are the large concerns which 
in England are known as managing owners. Through them, 
fleets ranging from half a dozen to more than one hundred are 
managed from one office. Some of the vessels may be owned 
by the concern, while others are owned by other vessel owners 
who turn them over to the managing owner for operation on the 
basis of a percentage of the profits. The following interesting 
account of the operations of a managing owner is given by Mr, 
Joseph A. Slechta: 



These vessels are seldom, if ever, loaded for the account of the im- 

L mediate operators or managers. To such a manager, the trade routes of 
the entire world are treated som-ewhat as a gigantic chess-board, and 
upon this ihe manager manipulates his "pieces" or vessels in accordance 
with the recommendations of a specialist of the world's industries, mar- 
kets, and economic conditions, not to be approached in comprehensive 
thoroughness by men in any other activity of the world's affairs. 
It is the duty of these men to plan the voyages of the owner's vessels 
for a period from six months to two years or more, in advance ; con- 
sideration is given by ihcm to one and one only ultimate goat,— which is 
the maximum net prolit to be gained from the operation of the fleet 
Frequent statements to the contrary notwithstanding, not even considera- 
tions of national pohty are for a moment allowed to outweigh the ques- 
tion of profit. It is true that frequently the interests of the Stale are 
served best in making profit the first prerequisite. If in the past, the 
managing owners of Britain's great lleets of tramp steamers have so 
distributed them over the world's trade routes as to advance British 
trade interests, it has been because in that direction most profit was 
anticipated. The specialists who study these considerations of gain, 
having determined that a certain trade offers the best advantages, charter 
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vessels far that trade to the liighest bidder, be he a national or foreign 
subject or cituen. 

Let us take a concrete illustration of a few of the principles involved 
in such a manipQiation of ocean tonnage. Assume Ihal one 7000-lon 
steamship belonging to such a fleet has just discharged a cargo at New 
York, or is about lo do so. Her next voyage has not yet been determined 
upon. Offers are received from ship brokers in various parts of the 
world, and these are before the Board of Experts in the London office. 
One such offer is, let us say, for a cargo of coal from Newport News to 
Buenos Aires, the rate to be $5.00 per ton of coal carried. Another shipper 
of coal for the same market, but from Cardiff, Wales, offers $4.00 per 
ton on the same conditions. The length of the voyage is about the same 
in both cases. A third offer is also for a coal cargo at $2.00 per ton, 
delivered in Havana. At the same time, ihe current rate for baled cotton 
from Galveston to Liverpool offers distinctly good returns. Which of 
the three coal cargoes is Anally accepted wilt depend upon the best avail- 
able cargoes lo be had after the voyage is completed. If the $5.00 rate 
to Buenos Aires be accepted, the owners note that the vessel will be in 
the River Plate within six weeks, ready to load, but the wheat harvest 
will not begin for four months and the current year's crop is nearly 
exhausted, or shipment already contracted for. The rate of freight of- 
fered is the best immediately available, but the owner must plan beyond 
the first three or even six months. He accepts the $2.00 rate to Havana, 
although the expenses of discharging, added to his regular overhead, leave 
little if any margin. He has. at any rale, managed to meet expenses for 
the greater part of the voyage en route to Galveston. He, at the same 
time, closes with a shipper of cotton a full cargo to Liverpool, and an- 
other with the Cardiff coal company for coal lo Buenos Aires. This 
route brings his vessel to the River Plate at a period of the year when 
rates should be highest. H> may not immediately close this business, 
say with wheat lo Liverpool, having been advised by his experts that the 
crop in Argentina will be large and that an unusually small number of 
vessels may be expected to accept business outward to the Plate within 
the immediate succeeding weeks. Rates on wheat may, therefore, con- 
fidentially be expected to advance, and the owner's interests are best 
served by holding off. Eventually, his ejtperts may find that their calcula- 
tions have been upset by a sudden drought which will bring crop failures 
in Argentina : but there has been a large crop of coffee in Brazil, and the 
sudden failure of the Argentina wheat crop has stimulated the demand 
for American wheat in France and England. By closing a charter im- 
mediately for coffee to New York and wheat from New York to Liver- 
pool, he anticipates a drop in the rates for this business, likely to be 
brought about by the large numbers of vessels looking for such cargoes 
when the situation becomes more generally known. 

The vessel is once more at an American port, having carried one cargo 
outward, brought another in, and engaged to carry a second across the 
Atlantic. In neither case is opportunity afforded to the shipper of Ameri- 
can manufactured products to increase his business in South America and 
many authorities hastily ascribe to the owner motives deliberately calcu- 
lated to injure American foreign trade interests, when, as a mailer of 
fact, nothing of the sort has happened. The hypothetical case cited is 
one of the most simple combinations of circumstances with which the 
owner of large fleets of tramp steamers may be confronted. Ofttimes, 
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they are vastly more complex, necessitating consideration of an infinitely 
greater variety o£ factors, industrial, agricultural and market.' 

Still another variation in type of tramp owner or operator is 
the general steamship operator or steainship agent, whose opera- 
tions are not confined to any one branch of shipping. Many 
of them are large concerns which act as steamship agents for 
regular line companies, organize and operate one or more lines 
on the basis of vessels which they own or charter, do a general 
ship brokerage business, act as ocean freight forwarders, handle 
marine insurance, hold the license of a custom house broker and 
manage fleets of tramp vessels. The same concerns in some 
instances operate as export and import commission houses or 
merchants. These general steamship operators are prepared to 
lease out their own vessels under any of the various forms of 
charter parties described in Chapters XII and XIII if it should 
be deemed to be more advisable than to operate them in the line 
service ; and conversely to charter vessels from other owners for 
operation either in the line or tramp service, as the occasion 
may warrant. 

Before chartering a number of vessels under time charters 
such a general steamship operator at times makes time contracts 
with large shippers of sugar or other staple commodities, so that 
he is assured of a portion of the cargoes needed to operate the 
chartered vessels. This is his method of limiting his risks, of 
protecting his profits, or "hedging" his chartering transactions. 

A ship broker who is engaged primarily in the ship brokerage 
business may also at times became a tramp operator. He may 
be the owner of one or more vessels, and use his brokerage or- 
ganization and his knowledge of shipping requirements in their 
efficient operation. He may also charter a vessel on his own 
account with a view to operating or rechartering it at a profit 
over and above the charter rate paid to its owner. 

There are, moreover, the large shippers who not only own 
vessels but also charter others mainly for use in their own busi- 
ness. Their prime purpose in owning or chartering vessels is to 
provide themselves with the private or industrial transportation 
service referred to in Chapter I, They may operate a line service 
or dispatch their vessels on an irregular schedule, loading them 
mainly with their own cargoes, but efficient operation may de- 

*J. A. Slechta, paper on "Practical Steamship Operation." 



mand that they sublet unused space to other shippei 
available cargoes on return trips. 

Services Rendered by Ship Brokers 

The chartering of vessels is handled largely through ship 
brofcers. Small owners or operators depend upon ship brokers 
not only to find charterers for them and sometimes to handle 
their business affairs ashore, but depend largely upon them for 
advice as to how the voyages of their vessels should be planned. 
Larger tramp operators, managing owners and general steamship 
operators with extensive business organizations of their own and 
expert chartering managers are less dependent upon outside ship 
brokers in planning voyages, but they, too, obtain advices from 
them and frequently carry out their chartering transactions 
through the medium of ship brokers. 

The main work of ship brokers is to find charterers for vessels 
and vessels for charterers. The owners or operators of tramp 
vessels seeking cargoes are served by ship brokers who "cover 
the market" daily, i.e., they keep in touch with shippers who are 
likely to become charterers. If the desired full cargoes are not 
available at the port in which a particular ship broker is located 
and where the vessel has arrived or is about to arrive, he may 
be able to locate a charterer elsewhere through a ship broker 
or agent at another port. Instead of chartering the vessel to 
a shipper on a trip charter, the broker may be able to charter it 
to a general steamship operator, a regular steamship line, an 
industrial concern or large shipper, or to a small or large tramp 
operator on a lime or perhaps a trip charter at satisfactory 
terms. Having arranged the chartering transaction to the satis- 
faction of owner and charterer the ship broker sees to the 
preparation of the charter party and its execution. 

Ship brokers sometimes are important factors in the loading, 
discharging, and operation of chartered vessels. Their services 
in this connection depend upon the terms of the charter party 
as to whether loading and discharging or either of these services 
is to be performed by the vessel owner. When attending to the 
loading or discharging of a vessel for the owner the ship broker 
in effect becomes what in Great Britain is known as a "loading 
broker." This term is not in general use in the United States, 
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but the same work is performed by ship brokers who make the 
necessary arrangements for the vessel owners. Charter parties 
somelimes specify that the vessel is "to be consigned at port of 
discharge to owners or their agents, by whom the steamer is to 
be reported at the custom house." The owner in this case needs 
to be represented on the spot, his agent frequently being a ship 
broker to whom the vessel is consigned. The broker after con- 
suhing the principal cargo owners, arranges with the port author- 
ities the dock at which the vessel shall discharge, and on arrival 
of the vessel sees that the requirements of the custom house 
are duly fulfilled. If any freight is due at destination, he will 
attend to its collection; he will provide for the vessels disburse- 
ments; and after deducting his own charges will remit the 
balance to the owners.' 

Should it be decided by the owner or operator to put a vessel 
on the berth a ship broker may be instructed to provide cargo 
and handle the transaction. The ship broker, who then in eflect 
becomes a steamship agent, may advertise the voyage and send 
notices to shippers who are likely to ship in the vessel, or solicit 
cargoes from them personally. He makes the necessary docking 
arrangements, books freight at such rates as the market warrants, 
arranges for the receipt and loading of the cargoes, signs bills of 
lading for the owners or master, collects the freight if it is to 
be prepaid, pays the vessel's disbursements at the port, makes 
out the ship's manifest, clears her outwards at the custom house, 
deducts his own expenses and charges and remits the balance to 
the owners.' 

Not all ship brokers are equipped to place a tramp vessel on 
the berth. Many of them, however, are steamship agents as 
well as ship brokers and possess a business organization suit- 
able not only for chartering vessels but also for loading, dis- 
charging and operating. As has been stated, ship brokers some- 
times charter vessels on their own account and put them on the 
berth for cargo. 

Ship brokers are also engaged in the selling of vessels. As in 
a chartering transaction they ser%'e as a medium through which 
the owner and purchaser get together. When satisfactory selling 
terms have been agreed upon, the ship broker executes a form of 

'Douglas Owen, Ocean Trade and Shipping, p. 89 (Cambridge, Eng., 
1914). 



contract, and when title passes he executes the necessary bill of 
safe. He also arranges for the transfer of the vessel to tts new 
owner, which in the United States necessitates obtaining a consu- 
lar bill of health, an inventory of supplies on board and a certifi- 
cate of registry. In England some ship brokers are known as 
"brokers for sale of ship" to distinguish them from "chartering 
brokers," and "loading brokers." ' This terminology is not in 
general use in ihc United States, and ship brokers here do not 
confine themselves to one function only. All of them are ready 
to charter and sell the vessels of ship owners, but some of them 
are not organized to act as loading brokers. 

The business of marine insurance, which is described in a 
separate manual of this series, is so closely interwoven with 
ocean shipping that ship brokers usually act also as marine in- 
surance brokers so as to be in a position to attend to the insurance 
of vessels, freight and cargoes when authorized to do so. They 
may likewise hold the license of a custom house broker. 

Business Organization of Ship Broker 

The ship brokerage business is so organized and the nature of 
the business is such that the comparatively small staff of a 
broker is able to transact a business of large volume and almost 
world-wide scope. The business organizalion shown in the ac- 
companying chart (No. V) may be regarded as that of a typical 
large American ship broker. There are many smaller ship 
brokerage concerns, the business organization of which is very 
much smaller. There are, in fact, instances where a single 
individual conducts a ship brokerage business, his office facili- 
ties consisting of desk room in some conveniently located business 
office. 

In the typical organization of a large ship broker there is a 
Manager to supervise the work of his staff, to estabHsh connec- 
tions with ship brokers at foreign ports and at other ports in the 
United States, to decide matters of importance in connection with 
charter forms and sales contracts, keep in touch with vessel 
owners and prospective charterers, plan operations in case he 

'Thomas E, Scrutton and F. D. Mackiiinon, The Contract of Affreighi- 
menl as Exfrested in Charter Parties and Bills of Lading. (Seventh 
Edition, London, mA). 




decides to charter a vessel on his own account, and generally 
to determine the business policies to be pursued. There are 
two or three Assistant Managers in the large ship brokerage 
house, whose main work consists in covering the market daily. 
They endeavor to keep in almost constant touch with the large 
shippers and other business concerns that are likely to be in the 
market to charter vessels. In case a vessel is put on the berth 
they are also engaged in procuring freight for it. As charter 
rates are largely determined by bargaining and the sums involved 
are" large they need to have a wide knowledge of charter rates, 
good business sense and the ability to successfully approach and 
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negotiate with charterers. The variations in the provisions con- 
tained in charters are so wide and yet so important to both 
owner and charterer that they need to possess expert knowledge 
of charter forms. Types of vessels and their uses are so diverse 
that they need to be familiar with the essential particulars of 
the vessels for which they seek charterers. If these vessel par- 
ticulars are not obtainable from their files they need to consult 
Lloyds Register or other available sources of information. They 
frequently possess blue prints of a vessel's deck plan and hold 
arrangements. 

One or two juniors are employed to handle office detail work 
in connection with the preparation of charter parties, sales con- 
tracts and bills of sale, maintaining the office files, custom house 
work, and other activities engaged in by the brokerage house. A 
Cashier and Assistant Cashier handle the bookkeeping and finan- 
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cial work. The staff of this organization also includes several 
stenographers. 

This is a typical office staff for conducting a general ship 
brokerage business, whether through a large ship broker en- 
gaged exclusively in this business or through the Chartering 
Department of a steamship agent or general steamship operator. 
The ship broker may, however, equip himself with an additional 
organization for loading, dischai^ng and operating vessels. 
Such a staff is not necessarily included in the business organiza- 
tion of a ship broker. If the ship broker is equipped to put 
vessels on the berth for cargo he virtually becomes a steamship 
agent and has an organization approximating that described in 
Chapter 11. 

Aside from this office organization each ship broker has con- 
nections or correspondents at a large number of foreign ports 
and at other ports in the United States, and he may have branch 
offices at certain ports. These connections or correspondents 
usually are themselves ship brokers, so that the ship brokerage 
business throughout the commercial world constitutes a closely 
woven business fabric. The ship brokers of the world together 
"make a complicated web that reaches to all cities of commer- 
cial importance. The whole is so bound together by telegraph 
and cable that, like a spider's web, if touched by anything of 
importance at any point the whole structure vibrates with the 
news." * It is this practice of establishing connections with each 
other at many ports that enables the individual ship brokerage 
house to conduct an extensive business with a small office staff. 
The main expense of a ship broker in a chartering transaction 
in many instances results from the extensive use of the telegraph 
and cable. 

Ship brokers frequently are memb-^rs of associations or ex- 
changes. Many ship brokers, for example, are members of the 
New York Produce Exchange, which has adopted an approved 
grain charter party, and approved berth terms contracts which 
are entered into subject to the rules of the Exchange and with 
the agreement that disputes arising at the port of loading shall 
be subject to arbitration at New York as provided in these rules. 
The rules of the Exchange regulating the steamship business 
authorize arbitration either by a standing Committee on Steam- 

'J. Russell Smith, Organisation of Ocean Commerce, p. 11. 
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ship Affairs or by private arbitration, and they standardize the 
practice of the port with respect to lay-days, demurrage, notifica- 
tion of readiness and various other matters referred to in the 
chaplers dealing with charter parties. The Exchange also affords 
facilities for quoting grain charter rates, for chartering vessels, 
engaging space, and contracting marine insurance. 

Ship brokers may also be members of so-called maritime ex- 
changes. The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, for example, 
keeps records of charter parties and the movement of vessels; 
it has reporting stations with agents, collects current shipping 
news and shipping statistics, and provides facilities for the 
arbitration of shipping disputes. It has also standardized the 
grain charter party and adopted local rules governing vessel 
demurrage, loading and discharging and the receipt and delivery 
of various kinds of cargo. 

Ship Brokerage Charges and Profits 

The usual compensation of a ship broker for chartering a 
vessel on a voyage charter is a commission in the form of a 
percentage on the gross amount of freight, dead freight and 
demurrage provided for in the charter. Dead freight is the 
difference between the charter rate per unit of cargo applied to 
the full cargo called for in the charter, and this rate applied 
to the actual cargo on board, which may be less than a full cargo. 
Demurrage is the amount paid by the charterer in case loading 
is not completed within a specified number of days after the 
vessel is ready to receive cargo or does not proceed at the rate 
of an agreed number of tons per day. The commission is paid 
by the vessel owner or operator. 

tWhen a vessel is put on the berth for its owner or operator by 
a ship broker his commission is likewise a percentage of the 
freight. Under a time charter he receives from the owner or 
operator a percentage pf the gross freight or hire, provided for 
in the charter party. If he sells the vessel he receives a per- 
centage of the price paid for the vessel. 
The broker's commission for chartering vessels or putting 
them on the berth varies. It may he as low as 1J4 per cent, or 
as high as 5 per cent., depending upon the size of the vessel, the 
nature of the services required by the owner, the custom of the 
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port, and other contingencies. The printed charter forms do not 
always disclose the actual rate of commission; old forms may 
be used in which 5 per cent, commission is specified, although 
the understanding is that the broker shall receive but 2^ per 
cent. 

Some charter parties provide that in addition to the com- 
mission paid to the broker he shall also receive the ''customary 
freight brokerage." This usually refers to an agreed or cus- 
tomary amount over and above his commission for attending 
to the^ ship's business at the port of loading. As in case of the 
broker's commission, the presence of this clause in the printed 
form is not always evidence that the broker in every case re- 
ceives "the customary freight brokerage." 

When a ship broker provides vessel or cargo owners with 
marine insurance he is acting as a marine insurance broker 
and obtains a commission from the insurance company. When 
he acts in the capacity of a custom house broker he receives the 
customary fees referred to in Chapter IX. Should he charter 
a vessel on his own account, either to recharter it at a higher 
rate or put it on the berth, he aims to make a business profit on 
the venture, for in such case he becomes a vessel operator. If 
he IS a vessel owner as well as a ship broker the revenues de- 
rived from his own vessels likewise depend upon whether he can 
charter his vessels, put them on the berth, or otherwise operate 
them profitably. 



RATE AND TRAFFIC AGREEMENTS, POOLS AND CONFER- 
ENCES OF OCEAN CARRIERS 

The differences between tramps and lines mentioned in the 
preceding chapters have a special bearing on the extent to which 
their rates and services are controlled by agreement. Although 
a measure of cooperation among chartered vessels has at vari- 
ous times been attempted, complete cooperation is difficult to 
attain. The vast number of vessels and their owners, the bulky 
character of the greater part of their cargoes, the relatively small 
investment required to engage in the tramp service, and the fact 
that they are not hmited to particular routes or ports, have main- 
tained a much greater degree of competition among chartered 
vessels than among lines. Indeed, the most disturbing element 
confronting the lines is the frequent competition between the line 
and tramp services. 

Conference Agreements in Chartered Ocean Services 

The occasional agreements or conferences that have been 
arranged among the owners of tramp vessels have been limited 
in scope and have had no great effect upon charter rates. In 
1904, for example, the Sailing Ship Owners' Internationa! Union 
was organized for the object of fixing minimum rates of freight 
for the principal voyages in which sailing vessels are engaged 
in bringing freight to European ports from countries outside of 
Europe. A permanent committee was organized by the union to 
fix these freight rates from time to time for the various leading 
foreign ports. In joining the union each member promised to 
abide by all rates fixed by the union, and not to grant any re- 
bates or commissions. He also agreed to let his ship lie by or 
sail in ballast if cargo could not be secured at union rales. 

' This chapter is reproduced from Emory R. Johnson antl Grover G. 
Huebner, Frinciples of Ocean Transportation, Chapter XIX. 
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The scope and effect of this conference, however, were de- 
cidedly limited. It applied only to certain long voyages, such 
as those from the west coast of South and North America and 
the return voyages; only sailing vessels were included in the 
agreement ; and these had to be relatively large vessels of an 
agreed minimum tonnage. The rates agreed upon, moreover, 
were merely a minimum, which was fixed largely with reference 
to ihe line of no profit. 

There are also various steamship owners' associations, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, that have at times endeavored to con- 
trol charter rates between certain of the larger ports, but have 
never exerted a widespread effect upon such charges. They are 
concerned mainly with obtaining favorable harbor regulations 
and shipping legislation; government protection against the ship- 
ping policies of foreign countries; improved charter parties; re- 
duced coal-trimming charges; favorable tolls; protection against 
organized labor; or economical marine insurance.'^ In 1905 a 
number of vessel owners entered into an agreement applicable to 
the rate on lumber from Norway, Sweden and Russia to Great 
Britain, Germany. Holland, Belgium and France; but the main 
work of (he organization has been in building up a uniform char- 
ter party and in providing rules governing matters such as 
lumber measurement, loading, discharging and insurance. 

At times certain ship operators have complained of agreements 
making it difficult for them to charter vessels for use in par- 
ticular trades, such as the trade between Porto Rico and the 
United Slates.' No evidence has, however, been presented that 
any considerable number of such agreements have ever been in 
existence nor that their effect was general, The Porto Rican 
agreement was possible because the trade of the United States 
with that island is "coastwise" trade and is not open to the com- 
petition of foreign vessels. 

Prevalence of Ocean Line Conferences 

It is in the ocean line business that cooperation has displaced 
unrestricted competition. The number of lines is relatively small, 
their invested capital is relatively large, they usually operate 

•J. R. Smith. The Ocean Carrier. 243. 

* House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Proceed- 
ings iH the Investigation of Shipping Combinalions, I, p. 701. 
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over definite routes and at a limited number of ports, and much 
of their traffic consists of high-grade commodities, general 
cargo, express goods, mail and passengers, from the carriage 
of which the tramps are ordinarily excluded. Conferences, 
agreements and pools have become general in the ocean Une 
traffic because their organization and maintenance are less diffi- 
cult than in charter traffic, and because Ihe competition between 
ocean Hnes, if unrestricted, is likely to become so intense and 
persistent that their successful and profitable management prac- 
tically requires them to enter into arrangements regulating their 
interrelations. As was stated in Ihe Report on Steamship Agree- 
ments and Affiliatiotts in the American Foreign and Domestic 
Trade* made by Professor S. S. Huebner to the House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

as regards nearly every foreign trade route, practically all the established 
lines operating to and from American ports work in harmonious 
cooperation, cither through written or oral agreements, conference ar- 
rangements, or gentlemen's urder stand logs. The tew instances where 
two or more lines serve the same route and have denied the eKisteDce of 
written or oral agreements for the regulation of the trade, are exceptions 
and Dot the rule. 

A report on Shipping Rings, made in 1909 by a British Royal 
Commission, showed that line conferences and agreements are 
similarly almost universal in the international trade of foreign 
countries. 

The European War has resulted in the disruption of some 
of the conferences and agreements specifically referred to in the 
above-mentioned government reports. Many, however, were 
doubtless in effect even during war conditions, and there is no 
likelihood that the war has permanently altered the need of the 
ocean lines to cooperate in the future. 

Organization of Ocean Line Conferences 
The organizations through which the lines administer their 
agreements, pools or understandings are known as "conferences." 
They may be informal gatherings or intermittent, irregular 
meetings, at which rates, sailings or other matters of mutual 
interest are arranged. There may be nothing but an informal 
understanding that the traffic officials of one line will consult 
those of another whenever any rate changes are contemplated, 
* Proceedings in the Investigation of Skipping Combinations, IV, p. 281. 
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or that a weaker line will follow the rates established by a 
stronger line. Conferences may, however, be forma! organiza- 
tions with permanent officers, committees, regular or special 
meetings, rules, and penalties. The Mediterranean Westbound 
Freight Traffic Agreement, for example, is administered by a 
general secretary and an assistant secretary, a board of arbitra- 
tors, and a convention or committee of line delegates. 

The general duties and powers of the secretary and assistant 
secretary of the Mediterranean Conference are:* 

1. To receive the statistical slatements and manifesls, and to examine 
them and the accounts, for which purpose they have access to the freight 
offices of the lines and of the agents, where ihey may examine books, 
manifests, correspondence, etc. 

2. To commnnicate the statistics and accounts to the lines and act as 
mediator in general in the transactions between the lines. 

3. To control the freight rates, commissions, and rebates, and to see 
that the lines receive regularly and al the same time all necessary state< 
menls. 

4. To collect the payment of penalties and etfecl compensation accounts. 

5. To call meetings of the lines and to keep minutes of such meetings. 

6. To use every exertion to settle difficulties between the lines in an 
amicable fashion. 

The board of three arbitrators is empowered to settle any 
disputes that may arise among members. It is appointed each 
time a dispute arises upon appeal of the parties involved; one 
arbitrator is appointed by each disputant, and these in turn 
select as umpire one of three persons named in the Mediter- 
ranean Westbound Freight Traffic Agreement. Should either 
party fail to appoint an arbitrator within fourteen days after 
notice is given by the genera! secretary, the one appointed by the 
other party shall have full power to proceed with the case. The 
conference delegates of the lines have supreme legislative powers. 
They meet at regular or special meetings called by the Genera! 
Secretary to make the underlying agreements or the arrange- 
ments that bind the conference lines. The expenses incurred 
are divided equally between the two groups of lines that are 
members of the conference.* Many of the formal ocean con- 

' W. H. S. Slevcns, "The Administration and Enforcement of Steam- 
ship Conferences and Agreements," in The Annals of the American 
Acadnny of Political and Social Science, September. 1914, p. 136. 

•The ^fedite^ra^ean Westbound Freight TrafiRc Agreement was 
entered by two groups of lines: (I) The six Italian lines — the Navi- 
gaiione Generate Italiana, Ilaiia, Veloce. Llojfd Ilaliano, Lloyd Sabaudo, 
and Sicula Americana; and (2) four British and German lines— the 
Anchor, Hamburg- American, North German Lloyd, and White Star. 
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ferences do not have the elaborate administrative machinery and 
rules of the Mediterranean Conference, but nevertheless have a 
definite organization. 

In order to guarantee good faith each member of a confer- 
ence is in many instances required to deposit a stipulated sum, 
to be forfeited in case it in any way assists a non-conference 
line, or itself establishes a new service that will interfere with 
the conference lines. It is also a common conference rule that 
new lines may not be admitted to membership except by unani- 
mous consent. Different conference lines may, moreover, be in- 
terrelated by specific agreement, or a group of conference lines 
may enter into an agreement with a line that is not a member 
of their conference. The N. D. L. V. lines have a passenger 
agreement ' "L" with the American Line and the Corapagnie 
Generale Transatlanlique, and other sub-agreements, known as 
agreements "G," "J," and "N," as is shown in Chart No, VI, 
The subsidiary agreements of the Mediterranean Conference 
lines listed in the diagram are further examples of such inter- 
relationship. 

The conference agreements and arrangements of the ocean 
lines differ greatly in their details, but the unmistakable pur- 
pose of all is the control of competition. They may, therefore, 
be divided into two groups: (!) those designed to control the 
competition between conference lines, and (2) those aiming to 
control or combat the competition of non-conference ocean 
carriers. 

TvrEs OF Ocean Line Rate Agreements 

The competition between conference lines is frequently sub- 
jected to the restricting influences of fixed, minimum or differen- 
tial agreements, A fixed rate agreement is one that specifies 
the actual or absolute freight rate or passenger fare that is 
charged by a certain group of conference lines, all charges to be 
subject to the mutual consent of all members. Such, for example, 
is the practice under the Mediterranean Westbound Traffic 
Agreement referred to above. All the lines, with the exception 
of the Fabre Line, engaged in the westbound freight traffic 
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between Italy and the United States, agreed to charge the estab- 
lished rales subject to the steamship agency commission as pre- 
scribed in the agreement and lo deferred rebates not exceeding 
10 per cent, of the freight paid by shippers who agree to ship 
exclusively via the conference Unes, Fixed freight rates are 
also established in tlie so-called "Baltic Poo!" agreement, to 
which the four lines engaged in the trade between Baltic ports 
and the North Atlantic ports of the United States were parties 
before the European War broke out.' The N. D. L. V. West- 
bound Freight Agreement, fixing the freight rates from the 
ports of the north German seaboard, Holland and Belgium to 
the ports of the United Slates, also prescribed fixed rates for 
general cargo, although certain heavy commodities could be car- 
ried at rates not below a prescribed minimum. Fixed rates are 
likewise prescribed in the agreements or understandings that 
govern the lines operating from New York to Australia, from 
New York to South, East and West Africa, from New York to 
Asia via Suez and return, from New York to most South Ameri- 
can ports and return, and from Asia to the Pacific coast ports 
of the United States.* 

Minimum rate agreements are more numerous than fixed rate 
agreements, particularly in the freight and passenger business of 
the North Atlantic route. The numerous North Atlantic passen- 
ger conferences {charted in Chart No. VI) thai governed 
the passenger business before the outbreak of the war in Europe 
established minimum first and second-class fares for each con- 
ference steamer, and a general minimum rate for steerage traffic. 
The steerage traffic was pooled, however, and any lines that 
obtained more than their allotment of steerage passengers were 
required to advance their steerage rates regardless of the pre- 
scribed minimum, so as to divert traffic lo the short-tonnage 
lines. In the eastboimd and westboimd freight traffic between 
American North Atlantic ports and the United Kingdom, and in 
the eastbound trade from New York to Mediterranean ports, the 
lines are also governed by minimum rate agreements. The lines 
meet in conference and notify each other of their minimum rates 
upon a large selected list of articles, the rates thus filed being 

'The Hamburjt- American Line, North German Lloyd Line, Wilson 
Line, and Scandinavian- American Line. 

* House Committee on the Merchant Marine and risherics, Proceed- 
ings in the investigation of Skipping Combinations, IV, p. 282. 
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subject to change only after an agreed period of notice vai 
from 30 to 60 days. The lines agree not to lake freight (cei 
bulk articles being excepted") below the agreed minimum rate 
but any line can serve notice that at the end of the designate 
period it will change these rates.'" 

The various North Atlantic-European freight rate agreemeol 
are charted in Chart No. VII. 

When the service of particular lines is indirect or slow 
than that of others serving the same ports, the conference lii 
sometimes agree upon differential rates so as to enable ti 
former to obtain a fair share of available traffic. Some of tl 
North Atlantic passenger agreements, for example, provide fo 
differential fares for first and second-class passengers canit 
on certain steamers ; and the Royal Dutch West India Mi 
Line is permitted to charge freight rates 5 or 10 per cent, undi 
those of the Red "D" Line on freight shipments between Ne 
York and Venezuelan ports. 

OcE.'^N Line Pools 

Many ocean lines go further than to agree upon thar rates. 
Some of them enter into "pooling" arrangements so as to de- 
stroy the incentive of any of the conference lines to undercut 
the agreed rates. The conference agreements may provide either 
for a traffic pool or a money poo!, although in practice the two 
are so closely allied that the one merges into the other. Their 
purpose in either case is to guarantee that each conference line 
will obtain a fair share of all freight or passenger monies in- 
cluded in the agreement, and that each will carry a fair amount 
of traffic. The North Atlantic passenger line conferences operate 
typical traffic pools. In the N. D. L. V. agreement of 1S92, for 
example, it was provided that the total number of steerage 
passengers carried from European ports north of Cadiz or from 
British ports to or via the L'nited States and Canada shall be 
divided according to the following percentages; 

The North German Lloyd line, 39.7 per cent 
The Hamburg- American Line, 24.8 per cent 
The Red Star Une, 13.S per cent. 
The Holland-America Line, 8 per cent 
For the British lines, 14 per cent 

"House Committee on ihe Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Proceedings 
i» tht Invetligation of Shipping Combinations, IV, p. 282. 
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In 1909, when the agreement was renewed, the proportions of 
the four N, D. L. V. lines were changed so that the westbound 
steerage passengers carried by them were divided as follows: 

The North German Lloyd Line, 42.46 per cent 
The Hamburg- American Line, 31.38 per cent. 
The Red Star Line, 15.55 per cent. 
The Holland- America Line, 10.61 per cent. 

This traffic agreement required each line to render statements 
of the number of passengers carried and the amount of tonnage 
employed three times each month to the secretary of the con- 
ference, who then prepared monthly accounts showing the posi- 
tion of each line. If the tonnage employed by a given line was 
increased the line was entitled to a stipulated increase per 1,000 
tons in the number of steerage passengers carried, and if its 
tonnage declined, its allotted share similarly decreased. If the 
number of steerage passengers actually carried by a line was 
above or below its allotted percentage of total steerage business, 
it could, upon notification of the secretary, take measures to 
bring about a correct adjustment; and if at the end of any year 
the annual steerage traffic of a given line exceeded its propor- 
tion it was required to pay to the lines that did not reach their 
allotted quota an agreed amount or so-called "compensation 
price" per excess steerage passenger. 

Most steamship line pools, however, are essentially money 
pools. A money pool may include merely the freight resulting 
from a single commodity or classification of articles, as in the 
case of the "Baltic Pool," previously mentioned, in which the 
freight received from certain commodities carried between the 
Baltic ports and the American ports of the North Atlantic are 
distributed in accordance with agreed percentages. The total 
freight monies of certain conference lines may, however, be 
pooled, as was done under the K. D. L. V. westbound freight 
agreement. A more common arrangement, especially in long- 
distance trade, is to pool the net freight revenues resulting from 
the carriage of all freight cargoes, i.e., certain expenses incurred 
in the operation of the steamers, transshipment cost, stevedores' 
wages, agency commissions, etc., are deducted from gross freights 
and only the remainder is divided among the conference lines 
according to agreed proportions. 




Examples of such pools are the Mediterranean westbound 
freight pool, mentioned above, the Calcutta-Pacific Pool," ap- 
plicable to freight shipped from Calcutta to American Pacific 
coast ports, and the American Asiatic pools," appHcable to 
the eastbound and westbound freight shipments between the 
Far East and the Atlantic ports of the United States via the 
Suez Canal. The specific deductions made in order to arrive at 
net freight vary in the different pooling agreements. In some 
pooling agreements, moreover, only a portion of the freight 
money is pooled. The Hamburg- American and the Royal Mail 
lines pooled 50 per cent, of their earnings {except those derived 
from certain special commodities) in the trade between New 
York and Jamaica. Colon and Colombian ports; and the con- 
ference lines'* in the New York-West African trades pooled 
75 per cent, of both their freight and passenger receipts. 

The percentages agreed upon are usually allotted to the in- 
dividual lines of a conference, but they may be allotted to groups 
of lines. In the New York-West African pool the money is 
divided equally between two groups, comprising the British and 
German conference lines, respectively; and in the Mediterranean 
westbound freight pool there is an equal division between a group 
of Italian lines and another group of British and German 
lines. 

Some pools are traffic pools as well as money pools, "the lines 
aiming to divide both the volume of freight and the freight money 
in the same percentage for both." '* In the "BaUic Pool," for 
example, each of the four conference lines was obliged to carry 
a volume of freight no greater than the percentage of revenue 
allotted to it ; if it over-carried, it would, at the end of each period 
of six months, pay the difiference to the under-carried lines in 

"Bank Line, Canadian Pacific Railway Company's Steamship Line, 
China Mutual Steam Navigation Company, Great Northern Steamship 
Company, Ocean Steamship Company, Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka 
Shoien Kaisha, Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
Indo-China Steam' Navigation Company, and the Apcar Line. 

" American and Oriental Line, Barber and Dodwoll Lines, United 
Stales and China -Japan Steamship Company. American- Asialic Steam- 
sh'p Company, Anglo-American Oil Company, and American and Man- 
churian Steamship Line. 

" Woerma.nn Line, Hamburg- American Line, Hamburg-Bremen- African 
Line, African Steamship Company, British and African Steam Navigation 
Company, Elder Line, and Elder, Dempster & Co. 

"W. G. Sickel, "Pooling Agreements," in The Annals of the Amer- 
« Academy of Political and Social Science, p. 149, September, 1914. 
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cash. When necessary, a flow of trafiic from one line to another 
was forced by readjusting their rates until the full percentages 
were secured. 



Other Methods of Controlling Competition Between Con- 
ference Lines 

The trafiic pool, which is really a method of apportioning 
trafiic between conference lines, differs somewhat from a trafiic 
agreement which limits the volume of freight that certain lines 
may carry. The White Star Line, which operates an indirect 
service from New York to Australian ports by way of Liverpool, 
for example, has an oral understanding with the through direct 
lines *• that it will not carry more than one-quarter of the total 
measurement cargo carried to Australia by the four lines com- 
bined. The White Star Line does not, however, pool its trafiic 
or earnings with the direct lines, nor is it hindered in the quota- 
don of its rates. 

The trafiic of conference lines is frequently apportioned in 
a measure by agreements restricting the number of sailings of 
each line. In the American-Brazilian trade, for example, before 
the outbreak of the European War, the Lamport and Holt Line, 
the Prince Line and the joint service of the Hamburg- American 
and Hamburg-South American lines were each allowed 24 sail- 
ings per year from New York; and the sailings from Brazil of 
the Lamport and Holt Line were unrestricted, while those of the 
Prince Line were limited to 24 sailings to New York and 12 to 
New Orleans. The German lines were limited to 24 sailings to 
New York per annum, and they agreed to withdraw entirely from 
the Brazil-New Orleans trade. The previously mentioned New 
York-Orient agreement of the lines operating via the Suez Canal 
also limits the sailings of the conference lines, and provides for 
mutual arrangements as to the order in which their vessels may 
take the berth. 

A variation from this method of apportioning traffic is fol- 
lowed by the direct lines in the trade from New York to Aus- 
tralia. Their agreement stipulates the vessel tonnage that each 
line may provide. The American and Australian S.S. Line is 

"American and Australian Steamship Line, United Tyser Line, and 
United States and Australasia Steamship Company. 
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allotted Alyi per cent, of the tonnage, the United Tyser Line 35 
per cent., and the United States and Australasia S.S. Co. 22j^ 
per cent. In the outbound trade from the United States to South 
and East Africa the conference lines similarly agreed thai the 
Union Castle Line may provide two-sevenths of the tonnage, and 
the Bucknall S.S. Line, the Clan Line, the Hansa Line, the 
Houston Line, the Prince Line, one-seventh each. 

The traffic may, moreover, be apportioned by allotting the 
ports of sailings. Thus the Hamburg -A men can and North Ger- 
man Lloyd lines in the trade from all American ports north of 
Savannah allot to each other respectively the ports of Hamburg 
and Bremen, The N. D, L. V, conference similarly reserves 
certain European ports to each o£ its four members. The New 
York and Cuba Mail Line and tlie Compaiiia Maritima Cubana 
have apportioned Cuban ports in the Cuba-New York trade ; the 
Royal Mail Line, in its agreement with the Hamburg-American 
Line, agreed not to extend its American service to Santo Marto 
and the ports of Haiti; and the Russian East Asiatic Line agrees 
to confine its American trade to Russian ports when possible, 
and to maintain the rates of the Holland- America Line in case it 
is obliged to call at Rotterdam." 

Methods of Controlling Competltion of Non-Conference 
Lines 

One of the most effective measures taken by some of the 
conference lines to protect themselves against the competition 
of outsiile, non-conference lines is the deferred rebate system. 
Shippers are promised a rebate of 5 or 10 per cent, of their freight 
payments at the end of designated periods of three, six or twelve 
months, provided that meanwhile they have given their exclusive 
support to ihe conference lines. The system is now illegal under 
the Shipping Act of September, 1916, so far as the trade of the 
United States is concerned, but was especially common in the 
long-distance trades, such as the trade at South American and 
Oriental ports. Deferred rebates may be paid even by lines that 
are not members of a conference. 

The use of "fighting ships," or collective competition, has also 
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been utilized as a means of protection. There have been instances 
where, in order to destroy the competition of non-conference 
lines, certain steamers were set aside to undercut the rates of 
outside lines and to sail on the same days and between exactly 
the same ports. Sometimes a separate company was incorpor- 
ated to operate the fighting ships, the future use of which in the 
American trade is also prohibited by the Shipping Act of Sep- 
tember, 1916. 

Conference lines, either individually or as a group, may also 
make contracts with shippers, whereby in return for reduced 
rates and an agreed service the shippers agree to dispatch via 
the conference lines their entire shipments to certain ports dur- 
ing agreed periods. The privilege of securing such contracts 
is usually open to all shippers alike, but has at times been a source 
of discrimination. Contracts have been made with large shippers 
for all or a part of their freight at lower rates than those quoted 
on smaller quantities of similar commodities. The Shipping Act, 
however, prohibits unfair discriminations in the future. Numer- 
ous preferential agreements have also been made with various 
American railroads. 

Complaints Against Conferences 

The conferences, agreements and understandings of ocean lines 
have sometimes been complained of on the grounds that their 
monopolistic power, even though not always complete, is liable 
to abuse. They have at times prevented the establishment of new 
lines and crushed non-conference lines ; or they may have exerted 
a certain degree of arbitrary power over rates, dominated ship- 
pers, been indifferent as to the landing of freight in proper con- 
dition and slow to settle claims. They have sometimes granted 
special rates and accommodations to large shippers, and refused 
to publish tariffs and classifications. Their secrecy, and question- 
able practice of paying deferred rebates, and their occasional op- 
eration of fighting ships have especially been sources of com- 
plaint. There is nothing inherent in the complaints mentioned 
that cannot be remedied by proper remedial legislation. Indeed, 
the most objectionable features of ocean conferences and agree- 
ments have been prohibited by the Shipping Act of September, 
1916, and their entire administration has been subjected to super- 
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Arbitrary rate discrimination by ocean conferences is the ex- 
ception. For every such instance there are many in which the 
conferences, by controlHng unrestricted competition, have made 
the rates to all shippers at a given port more uniform. For 
every arbitrary discrimination between countries there are many 
instances in which conferences have maintained the rates from 
the United States to foreign markets on a parity with those from 
other countries. The arbitrary increase of rates by conferences 
is, likewise, exceptional, because they cannot ordinarily disregard 
the competitive forces mentioned in the preceding chapter. AH 
such arbitrary action could be further restricted by government 
supervision. It should be remembered that there is no more 
prolific cause of discrimination than unrestricted competition. 

Ocean conferences, moreover, benefit both the conference lines 
and the shippers by stabilizing rates. The merchant engaged in 
international trade desires an adequate service at rates that are 
reasonable and fairly stable; fiuctuatiiig rates seriously inter- 
fere with trade, whether it be domestic or international. Sudden 
and large changes, often characteristic of ocean rates, may in- 
terfere with the development of commerce as seriously as the 
unstable competitive rates by rail in the United States have in 
times past hampered the industrial development of different sec- 
tions of the country. Reasonable stability of rates reduces the 
speculative uncertainty of shipping, it facihtates the calculation 
of net prices, it reduces the complaints of foreign customers, 
steadies the flow of international trade, and makes it possible for 
both shippers and carriers to enter more readily into forward 
contracts for the carriage of freight. 

The chief benefit of ocean conferences to shippers, however, 
is in the improved service which they make possible. Confer- 
ences reduce the cost of the line service, and while this increases 
the profits of the line, it also, makes possible a lower level of rates 
and a higher standard of service. For every instance of indiffer- 
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ence to the welfare of shippers, there are many in which ocean 
conferences have promoted regularity of service, a better dis- 
tribution of sailings, and ultimately the operation of more and 
better vessels than the lines would have dared to provide if in- 
. terline rate competition were absolutely unrestricted. The in- 
stances in which conferences have prevented a new line from 
entering a trade or have crushed a non-conference line should 
be balanced against the large number of weaker conference lines 
which would probably be crushed or would suffer severely if they 
engaged in uncontrolled competition with their stronger fellow 
members. Against the scattering instances where conferences 
may have discriminated imfairly against certain ports should be 
balanced their ability to distribute their cost of service more eco- 
nomically so as to increase the number of sailings at the smaller 
ports where competitive services would be unprofitable. On 
well-established trade routes where the flow of traffic is heavy 
in volume it should, moreover, be borne in mind that most of the 
conferences have to do almost entirely with rates and earnings. 
Nowhere in the world has such progress in ship construction and 
service improvement been made as in the North Atlantic pas- 
senger business, and yet the great lines that compete so keenly 
as regards the kind of service rendered are parties to rate agree- 
ments and pooling arrangements. Conference control over rate 
competition so enhances the security of the capital invested in 
these ocean lines as to render it easier for them constantly to im- 
prove their facilities and yield to the demands of the traveling 
public. 

These benefits to the shipper and the ocean traveler may, how- 
ever, in individual instances, be largely nullified by the steamship 
conferences, if they follow a policy of restricting the development 
of the service, and a policy of high rates and small volume of 
business instead of low rates and maximum traffic. Instances 
are not wanting of arbitrary action on the part of the steamship 
organizations to prevent outside lines from interfering with the 
established traffic of the associated companies, or to become 
members of their conferences, and shippers have sometimes been 
penalized for patronizing lines not belonging to the combination. 
The tendency of those possessing exclusive privileges is to seek 
vigorously to retain such privileges against outside interference; 
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accordingly, it is clear that conferences among ocean carriers, 
which seem to be rendered necessary by the severity of unre- 
stricted competition, should be carefully supervised and regulated 
by governmental authority, as is required by the Shipping Act of 
September, 1916. 



CHAPTER VI 

OCEAN FREIGHT FORWARDING AND FREIGHT BROKERAGE 

A DISCUSSION of the traffic organization of ocean shipping 
would be grossly incomplete without mention of ocean freight 
forwarders and freight brokers. Ocean freight forwarding, 
sharply defined, refers to the actual forwarding and handling of 
shipments by forwarders acting as agents for ocean shippers, 
and ocean freight brokerage similarly defined refers to the book- 
ing of cargoes or the engaging of freight by freight brokers, but 
in practice these two functions are so frequently performed by 
the same concerns that this distinction is not always maintained. 
The many ocean freight forwarders found at all large ocean 
ports and at some interior points perform a forwarding and 
also a freight brokerage business, and their profits are received 
from both. 

Nature of Services Performed 

Acting as freight brokers these ocean freight forwarders assist 
the steamship companies in securing freight. There has some- 
times been a tendency on the part of the ocean carriers, par- 
ticularly during the war when there was no difficulty in obtaining 
cargoes, to prefer to book cargoes without the medium of bro- 
kers, and to refuse to pay the usual brokerage, but in normal 
times, when cargoes are not readily at hand, many steamship 
lines have regarded the services of freight brokers as of value 
to them. The economic value of the ocean freight brokerage 
business does not, however, end with the securing of freight for 
the steamship lines. Many manufacturers and shippers, par- 
ticularly those located in the interior, depend upon ocean freight 
forwarders and brokers to keep them fully posted on ocean 
freights and services and to engage their cargo space for them. 
The difficulty of obtaining current ocean freight rates which are 
subject to sudden fluctuations, and of engaging space was con- 
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sidered of sufficient value by many shippers during war condi- 
tions to induce them to pay the brokerage fee which some of the 
steamship lines for the time being refused to pay, or would pay 
only to such forwarders as agreed to become members of a sjjcci- 
fied freight brokers' association. Importers also find ocean 
freight forwarders and brokers a convenient source of informa- 
tion regarding ocean freights on imported cargoes. As these im- 
port freights are frequently quoted by the steamship agents at 
the foreign ports, difficulty is at times experienced in obtaining 
information from the steamship agents located in the United 
States. 

When acting as ocean freight forwarders these concerns, serv- 
ing as agents of shippers who prefer not lo handle their export 
shtpmenis at the ports of export and beyond, take entire charge 
of an export shipment from point of origin to final destination 
or throughout any part of the voyage or trip. In doing so they 
act as port representatives who receive the shipments consigned 
to them, make the necessary arrangements with rail and ocean 
carriers, have the shipment carted or lightered, see that it gets 
aboard the vessel, attend to the preparation of the shipping docu- 
ments described in subsequent chapters and any trade formali- 
ties that may arise at the ports, pay freight and insurance pre- 
miums if so instructed, clear cargoes through the custom house, 
and generally attend to the transportation and shipping services 
incident to an export or import transaclion. Under war condi- 
tions the forwarders have also attended to the obtaining of rail- 
road shipping authorities, and have applied for or obtained in- 
formation regarding export licenses. WTienever it becomes 
necessary to store freight after arrival at the port they make ar- 
rangements for storage. They frequently act not only as rep- 
resentatives or agents at the port of export, but provide a 
through freight service including delivery at inland destina- 
tions in foreign countries. 

Ocean freight forwarders may also perform a service to the 
shipper when they quote through freight rates to a foreign desti- 
nation. Railroad companies in recent years have only in ex- 
ceptional instances quoted through rail-ocean rates from interior 
points in the United States to foreign ports, and ocean freights 
in the foreign trade usually apply from the .-American port of 
export to the foreign port of entry. Ocean freight forwarders, 
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however, stand ready to quote a freight charge that will carry 
the export shipment through to interior destinations in foreigii 
countries. Interior destinations to which they will not quote 
through rates are exceptional. 

They are, moreover, in a position to offer reduced rates oo 
small packages which if shipped directly by the shipper in the 
ocean freight service might come into conflict with ihe relatively 
high minimum freights provided for in the bills of lading of many 
steamship companies. By combining the small packages of a 
number of shippers, freight forwarders may quote rates on pack- 
age freight that result in a saving to the individual shippers and 
at the same time yield a profit to the forwarder. Ocean freight 
forwarders when handling package freight are performing an 
international express service. Several of the regular domestic 
express companies, — the American. Adams and Wclls-Fargo & 
Company, — are also engaged in the handling of international ex- 
press goods. They do in fact conduct a general ocean freight 
forwarding business, but because of the large number of ex- 
press offices maintained by them throughout the country they 
reach a large number of shippers with small express packages. 

The difference between carload and less than carload railroad 
rates or the privilege of mixing freight in carload lots author- 
ized in some railroad tariffs also enables freight forwarders at 
times to forward export freight from interior points to the port 
of export at a saving to the individual shippers of less than car- 
load lots and a profit to themselves. Some of the ocean freight 
forwarders have established offices at interior points, not only 
to. reach interior exporters more directly, but also to consolidate 
shipments into carload lots. Especially important in this con- 
nection were the export tariffs of the transcontinental railroads 
which quote not only export class rates and commodity rates on 
many specified commodities to Pacific coast ports when destined 
to Oriental, Australasian, and in a few instances to Central and 
South American, Mexican and Hawaiian destinations, hut also 
so-called "all commodities" rates applicable to all but certain 
excepted export commodities when routed overland in straight 
or mixed carloads having a minimum carload weight of thirty 
thousand pounds. Interior forwarders engaged in thus consoH- 
dating or bunching less than carload shipments for export are 
engaged in a railroad forwarding business as well as in the usual 
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business of receiving shipments at the pons and forwarding 
them to foreign destinations. 

Ocean freight forwarders render a further service to shippers 
in case the latter wish freight charges to be collected from the 
consignee at destination, although ocean carriers insist upon 
prepayment of freight. An ocean freight forwarder may for- 
ward shipments on a collect basis, even though he is required 
to prepay the freight demanded by the steamship company, thus 
carrying the shipper until the foreign agent of the forwarder has 
collected the freight from Ihc consignee at destination. 

They also endeavor to handle goods refused by the consignee 
to the best interests of the export shipper. When instructed by 
the exporter they undertake to provide the marine insurance de- 
sired by him, thereby relieving him of the necessity of himself ob- 
taining it from marine insurance companies or underwriters. 

Some of them assist the exporter in the United States and 
foreign consignees abroad in financial matters. Shippers may 
arrange with their ocean freight forwarder to advance the in- 
voice price of their shipments, the forwarder then collecting 
from the consignee either through his foreign agent at destina- 
tion or by means of drafts handled through the regular inter- 
national exchange bankers or brokers. 

The financial work of the domestic express companies who 
conduct a foreign express and forwarding business also includes 
the issue of travelers' checks, foreign money orders, and letters 
of credit; the transfer of funds by telegraph; and the operation 
of a "foreign postal remittance" service for the remittance of 
money to persons not located near a hank. 

Some of the ocean freight forwarders have also branched out 
into the field of foreign trade as distinct from shipping, in that 
they offer to give trade information useful to their customers in 
buying or selling goods abroad. Some have gone so far as to 
act in the capacity of foreign purchasing or selling agents. 

Business Organization of Ocean Freight Forwarders 

The business organization of ocean freight forwarding con- 
cerns is subject to so many variations that it is impossible to con- 
struct a single organization chart that conveys a comprehensive 
view or is in all respects typical. Chart No. VIII accompanying 
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this chapter will, however, convey a general idea of how n^any 
of the larger concerns are organized to do business. The or- 
ganization of each of the large forwarding companies of course 
varies with the volume of business handled, the extent to which 
they specialize in shipments to particular parts of the world, the 
kind of services offered and the differing views of its firm mem- 
bers or higher officers as to how its forces should be effectively 
organized. There are also smaller forwarding concerns, the busi- 
ness organizations of which are less extensive than that indicated 
in the chart. 

The main office of most of the ocean freight forwarders is lo- 
cated at some one of the seaboard ports, the larger forwarders, 
however, having agents or branch offices at some of the other 
ports so as to facilitate the routing of inland freight through 
more than one port and also so as to share in the freight origi- 
nating at several ports of export. They have, moreover, seen 
fit to establish agents or branch offices at various interior points 
at which much export freight originates so as to get into closer 
touch with interior manufacturers and exporters and to engage 
in the work of consolidating less than carload lots of export 
freight. An ocean freight forwarder mainly located at the sea- 
board may have an "overland department" at Chicago or other 
interior points to handle overland traffic routed through the ports 
of the Pacific Coast. Some concerns known as interior forward- 
ers have their main office at an interior point, in which case they 
may have agents, representatives or branch offices at some of 
the ocean ports and at other interior shipping points. 

American ocean freight forwarders and domestic express com- 
panies engaged in the international express or forwarding busi- 
ness handle most of their business abroad through foreign con- 
cerns with whom they have made business arrangements. Some 
of them have established their own branch offices or agents at a 
limited number of the principal foreign cities in which they 
operate, but they do not for the most part have their own busi- 
ness organizations abroad. They have entered into agreements 
with foreign freight forwarders or so-called "spediteurs," the 
American forwarder agreeing to consign to his foreign agent all 
freight or express matter forwarded to the territory covered by 
such agent; and the latter in turn obligating himself to handle 
such consignments and to forward through the American for- 
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warder who is party to the agreement such freight and express 
matter as is forwarded to United States, and is not otherwise 
specifically consigned. Each transaction is handled on the basis 
of a waybill which gives instructions to the foreign agent and 
which he returns with a statement of his charges. These way- 
bills and other forwarding documents will be described in 
Chapter XI. 

The ocean freight forwarding and foreign express business 
differs from the domestic express business, also, in that no special 
time contract for the transportation of cargoes is entered into 
with the ocean steamship companies. The practice in the do- 
mestic express business of signing contracts under which an ex- 
press company agrees for a stated period of time to pay a percent- 
age of its gross receipts to a railroad and under which the express 
company receives a monopoly of the express business handled 
on a given railroad route does not prevail in the ocean forward- 
ing business. Ocean freight forwarders in the overseas trade are 
free to route their consignments via the first available steamer. 
These relations with ocean steamship companies are in this re- 
spect like those of other shippers. Such time contracts as have 
been entered into by express or forwarding and steamship com- 
panies are found mainly in the coastwise and Great Lakes busi- 
ness, where the number of available steamship lines between two 
points is small or the sailings of a particular line are frequent, 
thus approximating the conditions which obtain when domestic 
express matter is shipped by rail. 

The main office of the typical large ocean freight forwarding 
organization shown in Chart No. VIH is assumed to be located at 
the port of New York. The members of the firm, of which (here 
may be several, generally supervise the entire business organiza- 
tion, but are largely occupied in keeping in touch with the firm's 
customers and in booking freight with steamship companies. 
One or more Brokerage and Forwarding Managers, reporting to 
the firm members, generally supervise the forwarding staff but 
are likewise engaged largely in booking cargoes. The firm mem- 
bers and these managers together conduct the firm's freight bro- 
kerage as distinct from its forwarding business. In some forward- 
ing organizations the booking of freight is handled directly by 
the managers or chief clerks in charge of the groups of the clerks 
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or departments that forward freight to particular parts of the 
world. 

The forwarding staff of a large ocean freight forwarding 
house is likely to be under the immediate charge of a Manager 
or Chief Clerk in Charge of Forwarding, although no definite 
terminology has been developed. If a large volume of shipments 
is forwarded to various parts of the world the forwarding work 
under his supervision is in many instances subdivided geographi- 
cally. Thus in the chart, the forwarding of shipments to four 
sections of the world is handled by separate groups of men. 
Each group or department is in charge of a senior clerk, under 
each of whom are from two to five junior clerks and one or two 
stenographers. In some forwarding organizations this work is 
definitely divided among departments, each of which is in charge 
of a Forwarding Manager. In an organization of this kind the 
shipments of a customer are split up geographically and the entire 
forwarding work connected with a particular shipment is handled 
by the group of clerks who specialize on forwarding cargoes to 
the section of the world to which the shipment is destined. 

There may, however, be a Transportation Department in an 
organization of a large ocean freight forwarder to follow up 
cargoes regardless of destination so as to see that delivery of 
them by lighter or truck is effected on the days specified in the 
shipping permit obtained from the steamship companies. It may 
consist of but one clerk or a senior and junior clerk who receive 
copies of the lighterage and trucking instructions issued by the 
men in charge of forwarding. 

No stenographic department has been provided in the forward- 
ing organization which underlies this description, the necessary 
number of stenographers being assigned, so far as practicable, 
to the various groups of clerks and officials where needed. 

Instead of organizing the forwarding staff on geographical 
lines it may be organized on the basis of individual customers, 
i.e., all the forwarding work of a given shipper may be turned 
over to a particular clerk, regardless of the sections of the world 
to which his shipments are destined. This is a convenience to 
the shipper in that he deals continually with the same individiial, 
who becomes expert in his shipping affairs. It does not, how- 
ever, lead to the technical knowledge of and specialization in the 
varying shipping requirements of different foreign countries that 
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IS attained when forwarding work is organized geographically. 
The advantages of an organization based on separate customers, 
moreover, are attained at least in part in the usual geographically 
organized forwarding staff because an effort may be made to 
assign clerks within the various territorial groups to large custom- 
ers. The cargoes of an exporter shipping to different parts of 
the world are not in this case handled by the same clerk, but all 
of those destined to Europe may be handled by a particular man 
in the group of clerks or department assigned to European ship- 
ments, those destined to the Far East by a clerk in the Far East- 
em group or department who always handles the Oriental ship- 
ments of this shipper, etc. 

An accounting staff handles the bookkeeping, auditing, and 
financial work in connection with both the freight brokerage and 
forwarding operations of the ocean freight forwarder. Besides 
keeping the necessary records this department sends bills to the 
shippers whose freight is forwarded; handles foreign exchange 
drafts and. pays the shipper in case the forwarder is financing his 
transactions; and settles the freight bills of the steamship com- 
panies and the bills of truckmen and others with whom the for- 
warder has dealings. 

In the forwarder's business organization outlined in the ac- 
companying chart the Chief Accountant, who supervises the ac- 
counting staff, also acts as the general office manager. As such 
he supervises the Filing Department where all the correspond- 
ence and copies of the documents issued in connection with each 
transaction are filed. The nature of these forwarding documents 
is discussed in Chapter XI. Switchboard operators and mes- 
sengers also report to him. 

There may also be an Advertising Department which sends 
circulars to customers and prospective customers, containing in- 
formation as to forwarding services, steamship sailings, and 
ocean freights. This department also places advertisements in 
shipping and trade journals and other publications read by ex- 
porters and importers. 

Freight Brokerage and Forwarding Charges 

The charge collected for booking cargo space is known as 
brokerage and is customarily one per cent, or thereabouts of the 



amount of the ocean freight bill, This has usually been i>aid by 
the steamship companies because they have ordinarily depended 
in part upon freight brokers and forwarders to book cargoes for 
them. Under war conditions, however, when they experienced 
no difficulty in securing cargoes, the steamship companies in 
many instances refused to pay brokerage, or would pay it only to 
forwarders becoming members of an approved freight brokers' 
association. Many forwarders then collected brokerage from 
the shippers or parties for whom they engaged freight. This 
brokerage is collected, whether or not the cargoes booked are 
actually forwarded by the forwarder. 

Additional charges are collected from the shipper or party 
for whom freight is forwarded. There may be a flat "forward- 
ing" or "shipping service" charge of say two dollars per ship- 
ment; also an additional charge of say $1.50 for issuing bills of 
lading; and a charge of say fifty cents for issuing the shipper's 
customs clearance. The practice of forwarders in this regard 
is not uniform. Sometimes they also collect an additional charge 
known as "commission" when forwarding commodities involving 
unusual care or services on the part of the forwarder. 

The brokerage received by forwarders acting as freight bro- 
kers in engaging freight, and the additional charges collected for 
forwarding services are in practice closely related. If no bro- 
kerage were received the small charges specifically collected for 
forwarding services would in many instances not constitute ade- 
quate compensation. At times the ocean freight forwarder may 
also receive revenues from other sources. Thus if the shipper 
arranges to have the forwarder pay the invoice price of his 
cargo, i.e., finance his trade transactions, collection or discount 
fees may be charged. When marine insurance is engaged by a 
forwarder for a shipper the forwarder usually receives a com- 
mission from the insurance company or underwriter. Ocean 
freight forwarders usually act as marine insurance brokers or 
agents and receive compensation from the insurance concern in 
which the risks are insured. 

If the shipper requests the quotation of a through freight 
charge to an interior foreign destination on a consignment suf- 
ficienlly large to be billed on a minimum steamship bill of lading 
without consolidation with other shipments, such through charge 
may or may not in a particular instance be somewhat highex 
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than the actual freights paid to the carriers by the forwarder. 
The railroad rate to the American port of export can be definitely 
ascertained from available railroad tariffs and the ocean freight 
rate to the foreign port of entry can be obtained from the steam- 
ship company, but the actual inland freight charges beyond the 
port of entry to a particular inland destination are not always 
readily ascertainable until after delivery is made. Forwarding 
clerks of some concerns are therefore supplied with general rate 
tables, which are applied in quoting through freight charges. In 
particular instances the through charge may prove to be higher 
than the actual charges paid by the forwarder, thus including a 
profit, but in other instances they may prove to be lower. For- 
warders, when possible, use the actual rate tariffs showing 
charges to interior destinations or obtain advices from their 
foreign agents, and when such tariffs or advices are not at hand 
they may refuse to quote a through rate. 

When forwarding ocean freight consignments that are too 
small to go forward without consolidation with other consign- 
ments because of the high minimum freights per ocean bill of 
lading charged by many steamship lines, the main profit of the 
forwarder may be derived from the difference between forward- 
ers' and ocean carriers' freight charges. The forwarder pays 
the steamship line for transporting a combined cargo including 
the small shipments of a number of shippers, and he in turn 
charges each individual shipper rates that are lower than the 
high minimum rate per bill of lading demanded by the steamship 
line, but sufficiently high to include a forwarding profit. The 
sum of the several rates paid to the forwarder on a combined 
shipment of small consignments exceeds the freight charge paid 
by the forwarder to the ocean carrier. The transaction may 
therefore be profitable both to the forwarder and his customers. 

Through rates on small package or express goods are in some 
instances quoted on the basis of printed express tariffs. The 
published rates for different weights, stated in the foreign tariffs 
of the American Express Company, for example, apply from the 
port of export to various foreign destinations and are charged 
in addition to the express rates from the interior point of origin 
in the United States to the port of export. Valuation charges 
per $100 are added to the express rates if the value of an ex- 
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press package exceeds $50, and if insurance is desired the marine 
insurance charts staled in the tariff are added. 

It will be noted, however, that this tarifE is not "iron-clad," 
It specifically states that "the variations in foreign rates allow 
no fixed schedule. To large or regular shippers, all responsible 
competition will be met," Elsewhere in this tariff it is stated 
that "special ocean rates on large shipments by express will be 
quoted upon application." Tariffs of this kind are used only in 
forwarding small packages and even then the rates contained in 
them serve merely as a maximum charge. 

Competition in Flight Fdbwakding Business 

The ocean freight forwarding business has in recent years 
become increasingly competitive. Not only are there a large 
number of forwarders who compete with each other, but they 
are as a group affected by the announcement of a number of 
ocean steamship lines, or the steamship agents operating them, 
that they will themselves act as freight forwarders. The rail- 
roads, moreover, have been issuing through or export bills of 
lading from interior points to foreign destinations.^ Large 
shippers are establishing direct agencies or branch offices at the 
larger ports, and some of the export commission houses or other 
trade agencies through whom exporters sell merchandise when 
not dealing directly with their foreign customers at times agree 
to act as port representatives. Trucking concerns may be en- 
gaged to transfer shipments at the ports; insurance brokers to 
insure ocean cargoes; custom house brokers to enter imports at 
the custom house and even to forward import cargoes to interior 
destinations. The foreign package or express business, more- 
over, is effected by the international parcels post service which 
has been established to many countries by the Post Office De- 
partment through parcels post agreements; and somewhat also 
by the issue of parcels receipts by a number of steamship com- 
panies.^ 

Ocean freight forwarders, however, continue to do a large 
brokerage and forwarding business because, as was formerly 
stated, they render distinct services. It is significant that many 
large interior shippers, instead of shipping on through railroad 

' See pp. 103. 104. ° See p. 105. 
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export bills of lading, choose to consign their export cargoes 
to an ocean freight forwarder so as to take advantage of favor- 
able ocean rate fluctuations and a possible saving in port transfer 
expenses or to obtain some special service which the forwarder 
stands ready to perform. 



PART TWO 
OCEAN SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 



CHAPTER VII 
SHIPPING DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY OCEAN CARRIERS 

In a study of practical steamship operation much depends upon 
a knowledge of the shipping documents required by the carriers, 
by the United States Government and by foreign governments. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to describe the contents of the 
essential documents required by ocean carriers; the manner in 
which they are handled and the uses to which they are put. 

Cargo Contracts and Booking Records 

It is the ambition of every traffic manager, and freight agent, 
or loading broker, to have the available cargo space in his ves- 
sels fully engaged before the vessel arrives in port. Before the 
war, this was not always accomplished and cargo was frequently 
booked almost up to the day of sailing, but as this complicates 
the work of the traffic department, causes confusion in the last 
hours before sailing and interferes with the efficient loading of 
the vessel, cargo is booked in advance whenever possible. With 
an absence of sufficient cargo there is little opportunity for se- 
lection, but when cargo is abundant the traffic manager and 
freight agents endeavor to so balance weight and measurement 
cargo and the amount of fuel taken on as to approach the point 
of maximum net earnings. 

Freight contracts are therefore closed with shippers either by 
mail or personally by freight agents, salesmen, solicitors or 
brokers. The typicsl freight contract reproduced in Form 1 
specifies the name of the shipper and his address, the name of 
the vessel, expected time of loading, destination, cargo descrip- 
tion, number of cases, bales, etc., and weight of cargo, the 
freight rate per cubic foot, or equivalent weight or measurement 
at ship's option, and a clause to the eflfect that the contract is 
made subject to the terms of the bills of lading in use by the 
vessel's agents and the usual war clauses, customs and naval 
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regulations now or hereafter placed in force and in this particu- 
lar instance, also the rules o£ the New York Produce Exchange. 
As fast as cargo bookings are made, entries are made in the 
freight engagement record of the Traffic Department. The 
loose leaf reproduced in Form 2 is so planned as to show at 
any particular time the amount of cargo that has been booked. 
The items entered are the name of the steamer, the port of sail- 
ing and destination, the weigiit and measurement of the cargo 
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Form i, — Ocean Freight Cuntract 

booked, the number of packages, a description of their contents, 
time of delivery, with whom booked and the freight rates at 
which they were booked. 



Shipping Permits 

The various cargoes when booked may not be delivered in- 
discriminately or at any time, by the shippers, except by special 
arrangement in unusual instances. Cargo is usually delivered on 
shipping permits issued by the permit clerks of the Traffic De- 
partment, referred to in Chapter II. After being instructed by 
the Freight Traffic Manager or his Assistant as to the dates when 
the various cargoes which have been booked may be ordered 
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forward the pennit clerks issue to the shippers permits of the 
kind reproduced in Form 3. The permit here reproduced 
instructs the receiving clerk at a specified wharf or pier to receive 
from a named shipper on specified dates, certain packages of 
cargo of described contents, weights and shipping marks for 
shipment to a given port of destination in a designated steamer. 
It also indicates the number of the export declaration covering 
the shipment and contains various terms and conditions as fol- 
lows : 
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Form 3, — Sh: 






1. Freight rates are based upon a valuation not exceeding $100 per 
package: if the value of the goods exceeds such valuaiion. the same 
should be declared void and a rale of freight based thereon be arranged 
at time of taking out this permit; otherwise the goods are received 
subject to the regular bill of lading provision limiting the value to 
invoice cost not exceeding $100 per package and no change will be made 

2. The goods or any part may be held by the steamship company 
for the next steamer of the same line; and are received subject to delay, 
damage, or default from or consequences of riots, strikes, stoppage o£ 
labor and like disturbances. 

3. The steamship company's regular bill of lading shall be issued for 
the shipment and shippers are understood to have acquainted themselves 
therewith. The steamship company shall not become responsible for 
the goods as a carrier until they are actually loaded on the steamer; 
until such loading it shall be liable only as ordinary bailee for loss or 
damage caused by its fault, and be subject to all conditions, exceptions 
and limitations of liability contained in its regular bill of lading. 
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4. Demurrage shall be allowed on lighters or craft in accordance with 
New York Produce Exchange rules. No goods are received Saturday 
afternoon or after S P.M. on other days unless otherwise endorsed 

5. Bills of lading accompanied by sworn clearance must be presented 
not 'ater than one day before date of sailing. 

6. Shippers guarantee that no enemy of the United States of Atnerica, 
Great Britain or her allies are interested in this shipment. 

The shipping permits issued by some steamship lines are simple 
documents which do not contain all o£ the terms and conditions 
enumerated above. They, however, serve their essential pur- 
poses in that they instruct the receiving clerk at a specified pier 
to receive designated cargo on particular days. 

In issuing permits, care is taken to so order cargo forward as 
not to congest the pier or ship with cargo and lighters and at 
the same time enable the Dock, Wharf or Pier Superintendent 
of the Operating Department to stow the cargo quickly and with 
due regard to its order of discharge at destination ports, and its 
inflammable, bulky, heavy, fragile character or other stowage 
considerations described in the volume on Wharf Management. 
A record of the permits issued is usually kept on permit sheets, 
a copy of which is shown in Form 4. 



Dock Receipts 

As cargo for which shipping permits have been issued is de- 
livered by the shipper or his representative by truck, car or 
lighter, he is given a dock receipt which is usually issued by the 
Assistant Receiving Clerk of the Wharf Department. In issuing 
these receipts, notations are made of irregularities such as frail 
containers, shifting contents, or signs of tampering with pack- 
ages. Unless the shipper rectifies such irregularities or instructs 
the steamship company to do so, clauses may be inserted in the 
bill of lading relieving it of liability for damaged or improperly 
packed cargo.' 

The dock receipt, copy of which is reproduced in Form 5, 
lists the packages received at the dock, giving a description of 
their contents, the number of packages, their shipping marks and 
their weight or measurement or both. It also names the steamer 
for which the cargo is booked, and the ports of shipment and 
*J. A. Slechla, Paper on "Practical Steamship Operation." 
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destination ; it makes reference to the federal statute concern- 
ing ihc making and declaration of explosives or other dangerous 
articles; it contains a statement that the cargo is received subject 
to the conditions expressed in the steamship company's bill of 
lading and with the understanding that the carrier may substitute 
other steamers, that the port of destination must be marked on 
each package, and that the bills of lading accompanied by sworn 
clearances, should be presented liot later than noon of the day 
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FoBM S- — Dock Receipt 



before date of sailing. It is specified by some steamship lines that 
the dock receipts are to be returned with the bill of lading, i.e., 
be exchanged for them, but this is frequently not done in prac- 
tice. Dock receipts variously state that "all risk of loss or dam- 
age while goods are on dock awaiting shipment, however oc- 
curring, is to he borne by shippers"; or "that merchandise on the 
wharf awaiting shipment is to be at owners' risk of loss or dam- 
age in every case and particular in wliich it shall not be proved 
that such loss or damage shall have resulted from the fault or 
negligence of the carrier or Its servants." Each receipt is num- 
bered so as to facilitate its identification. 
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Tally Sheets, Dock Sheets or Returns, Cargo Books and 
Stowage Plans 

Although the work of the Wharf Department is more fully 
described in the volume on IVIiarf Management, it is necessary 
at this point to refer to the tally and dock sheets and cargo 
books made at the piers because they are used by the Traffic 
Department in issuing bills of lading and in preparing the ship's 
manifest. As cargo is landed from lighters, cars or trucks for 
loading, each package or piece is tallied, measured and recorded 
on dock sheets (see Form 6) and damage to freight is noted 
by the receiving tallymen of the Wharf Department. All pack- 
ages as received are listed with the number of packages in the 
shipment, their marks, description of their contents, dimensions 
or measurements, their cubical contents, weight and shipping 
marks, permit and dock receipt numbers, names of shippers cor- 
responding to those on the permits, the name of steamer and the 
port of destination. Extension clerks then by means of conver- 
sion tables translate the measurements on these sheets into tons 
and consolidate the tallymen's report ready for calculation of 
freight. Each sheet is numbered, and a column is provided for 
inserting the number of the bill of lading. When comparison of 
the dock sheets with duplicate copies of shipping permits sent 
to the dock by the Traffic Department, shows that cargo was 
not delivered by the shipper on permit dates, the receiving clerk 
of the Wharf Department usually notifies the former on sepa- 
rate dock sheets designated as "not arrived." 

When cargo is loaded into the steamer's holds, lighterage 
clerks or tallymen, or sometimes, in case of foreign cargo carriers, 
subordinate deck officers or apprentices, make up tally sheets 
containing full particulars concerning each separate shipment. 
The items listed in the tally sheet reproduced in Form 7 are 
those contained in the dock sheets, a separate sheet, however, 
being made out for each shipment. 

The dock sheets and tally sheets are used for various purposes : 

1. They constitute an original record for the Wharf Depart- 
ment of all cargo received' at th« docks and loaded into vessels. 

2. Tally sheets are of assistance to the Wharf Department 
in the preparation of the so-called stowage plan (see Form 8), 
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which graphically shows the disposition of cargo within the holds 
of the vessel and is of utiliiy in discharging cargo and in prepar- 
ng the ship's manifest, if il has been carefully drawn. 
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3. Copies of the tally sheets made when cargo is loaded intc 
the vessel are usually kept on board by the chief officer, unde 
whose supervision the purser makes up a ship's cargo book whicl 
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lists the vessel's cargo by marks and numbers consigned to each 
port and laden in each hold. 

4. Copies of the dock sheets are sent each day and when load- 
ing, several times daily to the Traffic Department ; here ihey are 
needed by bill of lading clerks in checking against the bills of 
lading which the shippers are expected to present for signature 
as soon as their cargo has been sent to the dock; and in calcu- 
lating the amount of freight, the rate and the basis on which it 
is determined. 

Ocean Bills of Lading 

The principal document as between shipper and ocean carrier 
is the ocean bill of lading which serves the following purposes : 
(1) It is the final receipt for cargo dehvered to the carrier. (2) 
It is the shipping contract under the terms of which the cargo 
is accepted hy the carrier for transportation and delivery. (3) 
Certain copies are negotiable and may be used by the shipper in 
obtaining loans or to attach to drafts either for collection, ad- 
vances or negotiation. (4) The consular regulations of various 
foreign countries require certified copies of the bill of lading 
for customs entry at their ports ; and (5) in times of war a copy 
may be carried by the vessel to supplement the ship's manifest 
in the identification of cargo. 

The bills of lading are arranged on the carriers' blanks by the 
shipper who is expected to present Ihem ready for signature as 
soon as his cargo has been sent to the dock. The various pack- 
ages shipped are listed as in the dock receipts that were issued 
when they were delivered at the dock, care being taken in the 
entry of contents, numbers, marks and weight. The shipper is 
supposed to return the dock receipts with bills of lading as they 
contain the receiving clerk's notations concerning frail contain- 
ers or packing, signs of tampering, shifting contents or other 
irregularities. These notations are also made on the dock sheets, 
but if the receipts are returned, the bill of lading clerks have an 
additional check. The number of copies of the ocean bill of 
lading issued varies according to the requirements of the shipper 
and carrier and in some instances also according to the con- 
sular requirements of foreign countries. The number of ne- 
gotiable bills is usually three or four and the number ot non- 
negotiable copies varies from three to ten, During the war, the 
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shipper was required to insert the number of the export license 
received from the War Trade Board and also enemy trading 
license numbers; or in case no licenses were required, the nota- 
tion "N.L.R." The number of the shipper's export declaration 
is likewise shown in the bills of lading. 

As fast as the dock sheets or returns for the cargo listed on 
each bill of Jading are received by the Traffic Department, the 
bill of lading clerks check the various items which were entered 
by the shipper. If irregularities are noted on the dock sheets 
or on the dock receipts, in case they were returned, and the 
shipper has not rectified them or instructed the carrier to do so 
at shipper's expense, special clauses may be inserted in the bill 
of lading contract to relieve the steamship line from responsi- 
bility for damaged or improperly packed cargo. The bill of 
lading clerks then calculate the amount of the total freight charge 
and enter it on the line's copy and on one of the shipper's non- 
negotiable copies, together with the rate of freight and the basis 
on which it is determined. To enable them to compute rates 
and charges accurately and in the shortest time, they are pro- 
vided with tables of rates or tariffs and tables of weights and 
measurement. The number of the dock receipt is also inserted, 
the number of the export declaration is checked and inserted by 
the bill of lading clerks and each bill is given a bill of lading 
number. 

In the line copy of the bill of lading reproduced in Form 9, 
the items hsted by the shipper and bill of lading clerks may be 
readily distinguished as the former were made on a typewriter 
and the latter with a pencil. It was necessary in this case to 
show weights in kilos as well as pounds, a requirement applicable 
on shipments to most South American countries. 

When the bill of lading clerks have completed llieir checking 
and freight calculations the freight rate clerk or broker who en- 
gaged the cargo is required to initial the hne copy as to the 
correctness of the rate (see Form 9). All the copies are then 
referred to the Cashier of the steamship company, who is re- 
quired to verify the freight calculations, initial them as being 
correct, enter the amounts collectable in his cash book, and hold 
the shipper's copies for delivery to him on payment. The ne- 
gotiable bills are signed by a responsible person, the chief bill 
of lading clerk usually receiving authority to do so from the 





company's Board of Directors. The non-negotiable copies, in- 
stead of being signed, are initialed. As the requirement regard- 
ing prompt prepayment of freight may cause inconvenience to 
large shippers who make many shipments covered by numerous 
bills of lading, "due bills" are accepted by some lines at the time 
the signed bills of lading are delivered to the shipper, but the 
practice has become less general. It is especially open to abuse 
when the due bill becomes merely an informal promise to pay 
signed by office bo_\s or messengers. 

Ocean bills of lading are sometimes made out directly in the 
name of the foreign consignee, especially when the goods have 
been paid for at time of shipment, when satisfactory security or 
guarantee has been arranged or when they are shipped on open 
account. But the more common practice is to make them out in 
the name of the shipper himself, i.e., they are drawn "to order," 
the merchandise being deliverable to order or to his or their as- 
signs. Such a bill is negotiable because the consignee cannot ob- 
tain the cargo until he presents the order bill of lading with the 
shipper's endorsement or signature on the back of the bill. The 
endorsement may be made either in blank or specifically to a 
named individual or concern. When attached to drafts the bank- 
ers handling the financial transaction require a so-called "full set" 
or all of the negotiable copies that have been issued. An ex- 
amination of Form 9 will show that the number of signed 
or negotiable bills of lading issued by tlie carrier is specifically 
stated. The negotiable bills of lading properly endorsed by the 
shipper conveys ownership of the cargo. They may be attached 
to drafts or bills of exchange which may be negotiated or sold 
by the shipper for the full or a portion of the amount stated in 
the invoice or for collection at destination, or they may be used 
to obtain a loan. 

Order bills of lading often contain a so-called "notify" clause 
which authorizes the carrier's agent at destination to notify the 
person who will ultimately receive the cargo. His name is in 
such case written in the margin of the bill of lading which is 
drawn to order of the shipper, but the person notified docs not 
thereby obtain control of the cargo. When transshipment is 
necessary to reach destination the name of the agent, to be noti- 
fied at the transshipment point may similarly be written on the 
bill of lading with a request that the transshipping agents of the 
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carriers shall advise him as to the name and sailing date of the 
connecting carrier. 

The n on- negotiable copies of the bill of lading are variously 
used by the shipper for his files and to send to the consignee 
for his information; by the carrier for its files or to forward to 
its agent at destination and in time of war to provide the vessel 
with a "Captain's Copy," and by foreign consuls to fulfill the 
legal requirement of foreign countries. 

It is essential that bill of lading clerks understand foreign 
consular requirements. Various countries require the certifica- 
tion of stated numbers of the bill of lading by their consul who 
retains a copy; some require the attachment of consular invoices 
or certificates of origin to the bill of lading; some have regula- 
tions concerning the statement of weights or other items, the 
use of consecutive numbers, shipping marks, erasures, interlinea- 
tions or alterations, foreign languages, or the prepayment of 
freight; and some foreign countries provide that shipments may 
not be consigned "to order." 

No uniform ocean bill of lading has been adopted in ocean 
shipping, the terms of the contract varying for different lines 
and especially in different trades. Local conditions at different 
ports frequently cause steamship lines to vary the degree of 
responsibility accepted in the delivery of cargo. In the bill of 
lading reproduced in Form 9, for example, "it is stipulated that 
at Buenos Aires, merchandise herein described, whether dis- 
charged at docks or into floating equipment, shall be taken by 
consignees from ship's tackle, at the risk and expense of the 
owners of same and all responsibility on the part of vessel for 
shortages, damage and condition of goods shall cease when 
merchandise leaves ship's tackle." This clause is general in the 
trade of Argentina, at certain ports of Brazil and in the West 
Coast countries of South America. Not only does it affect the 
responsibility of the carrier in case of claims, but it places the 
expense of lighterage, pier handling charges or other costs in- 
curred beyond the ship's tackle upon the consignee. In case of 
one West Coast Line the bill of lading calls for delivery ashore, 
but nevertheless provides that the costs beyond ship's tackle are 
payable by the consignee. A similar clause is one requiring the 
consignee to take delivery "free from alongside," bills of lading 
containing such a clause being known as "F.F.A." bills. Bills 
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of lading covering general cargo shipments to Europe on the 
contrary provide for delivery ashore, except at the smaller and 
poorly equipped ports of the Mediterranean. 

Ocean bills of lading vary also as to the minimum freight 
charge to be collected. Many so-called "minimum bills of lading" 
specify a minimum freight variously fixed at one guinea (about 
$5.10) per bill of lading, five dollars, ten dollars, or the current 
charge for one, one and a half or two tons or other quantity of 
freight. Other ocean carriers on the contrary have no fixed 
minimum. There are, likewise, variations regarding the risk of 
transshipment. Bills of lading variously state that cargoes are 

"to be transshipped at to at Steamer's expense, for 

account and risk of shipper" ; or "that the carrier shall not be 
liable for risk of transshipment, nor for any dam- 
age, however caused, which is capable of being covered by in- 
surance;" or "that all goods destined beyond are subject to 

all conditions, stipulations and exceptions expressed in the cus- 
tomary form of bill of lading in use at the time of shipment by 
the carrier or carriers completing the transit. Also that the goods 
be forwarded at steamer's expense, but at shipper's risk either 
by steamer, lighter or railroad." Others provide "that the trans- 
shipment to connecting carriers shall be at the risk of the owners 
of the goods, but at ship's expense, and that all liability of the 
steamer shall terminate on due delivery to the connecting carrier. 
The property shall be subject exclusively to all conditions of 
carriers completing the transit and owners of goods shall have 
to make their claims, if any, against them." The bill of lading 
shown in Form 9 provides that if any cargo "be transshipped to 
a minor port of consignment, it is expressly stipulated that dis- 
charge at the nearest port of call, as per the foregoing condi- 
tions, shall constitute full and complete delivery, expense of 
storage, other expenses and for reshipment to final port of con- 
signment shall be borne by owner of cargo." 

In some instances, prepayment of freight is required, while in 
others it is staled that "freight need not be prepaid" with the 
understanding, however, that this clause does not apply to perish- 
able commodities, or others which might on arrival at destination 
be of insufficient value to cover shipping charges. So, too, the 
maximum value of each package "unless otherwise stated herein, 
on which basis the rate of freight is adjusted," is variously fixed 



at $100, $250. $20 per cubic foot. $500 per freight ton or other 
fixed amounts. Sufficient has been stated to emphasize the lack 
of uniformity in ocean bills of lading and the need on the part 
of shippers to examine carefully the terms of contracts with 
which they may not be familiar. The general liability terras 
contained in the first paragraphs of ocean bills of lading con- 
tract are more uniform than the detailed, numbered clauses that 
follow, the reader being urged to read carefully the first three 
paragraphs of the contract reproduced in Form 9. An explana- 
tion of "general average" and of the Harter liability act of 
February, 1893, may be found in the manual of this series deal- 
ing with Marine Insurance. 

Through Export Bills of Lading 

Interior exporters instead of billing cargoes to the port of 
export on railroad bills of lading and there rcbilling them on 
ocean bills have frequently sent them through on so-called "ex- 
port bills of lading" obtained from the rail carriers. An ex- 
amination of Form 10 will show that the contract contained in 
such a bill of lading is divided into three parts, each covering a 
separate part of ihe through transportation service rendered. 
The terms contained in the first part cover the inland transporta- 
tion of the cargo from the interior point of shipment to the port 
of export, Ihc liability clauses being similar to those contained in 
the usual bills of lading issued by the inland carriers. The second 
part covers the ocean transportation service and is similar to 
the terms contained in an ocean bill of lading. The third part, 
which covers the shipment from the foreign port of entry to in- 
terior destinations, provides that "the property shall be subject 
exclusively to all the conditions of the carrier or carriers com- 
pleting the transit." 

Through export bills relieve the shipper from the necessity of 
arranging for the transfer of the cargo at the ports. They do 
not, however, relieve him from the payment of the costs incurred. 
Many shippers prefer to rebill at the port of export both because 
they have made satisfactory transfer arrangements which they 
believe will keep port expenses at a low figure and because they 
prefer to take full advantage of possible, favorable fluctuations 
in ocean freights. Owing to freight congestion and the shortage 




of ocean tonnage during the war, the use of through hills was 
restricted to shipments for which the requisite ocean tonnage 
was engaged at time of issue. 

On March !4, 1919, the Interstate Commerce Commission pre- 
scribed a uniform export bill of lading. It has not, however, 
gone into effect, for on July 13 the United States District Court 
at New York set aside the Commission's order on the ground that 
Congress had no intention of conferring upon it the right to pre- 
scribe the form of carriers' bills of lading. 



Parcel Receipts 

The minimum freight clause usually contained in ocean bills 
of lading often makes it too expensive to ship single, small par- 
cels in the ocean freight service and often causes the shipment 
of them through freight forwarders or international express com- 
panies who combine many small packages into 40 cubic feet of 
space and pay freight at the current rate per measurement ton. 
Some carriers have, however, seen fit to facilitate the direct 
shipment of small packages in the ocean freight service by issu- 
ing "parcel receipts" which waive the minimum freight clause, 
but variously limit the liability of the steamship line to a stated 
maximum value, and in some instances impose restrictions upon 
the dimensions and weight of parcels and reserve the right of 
the carrier to refuse to issue parcel receipts when there is a sus- 
picion of unfairness. These receipts were originally intended 
solely for samples of export merchandise, but their use has be- 
come somewhat more general. 

From the typical parcel receipt reproduced in Form II, it will 
be noted that except in so far as the receipt itself imposes special 
conditions it embodies all the "conditions, exceptions and Hber- 
' ties" contained in the carrier's bill of lading. Though issued at 
lower freight rates, the parcel receipt does not fully obviate the 
difficulty occasioned by minimum bills of lading. The special 
restrictions imposed, especially those regarding value, hamper its 
use for banking purposes, and for the shipping of articles of 
higher value.' 

'During the war various lines discontinued the issuing of Parcels 
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Holland-America Line 

PHILADELPHIA AND ROTTERDAM-AMSTERDAM 



rNitAoiimu, M. 
10 



ROTTI 



NOLUmO 



No.. 



RBCBZVBI^ in apfwrent good order and condition, fiom 



Snyth and Thonpton •••••••.•••••••«••-•• 



for shipment per S. S. "«. 



Rynd— 



(Voy.. 



-) 



bound foe ItttiidUi the undermentioned Goods, to be carried subject to all conditions, cxcep* 
tions and liberties contained in the Bast Bound BUI of Lading of the Company for the time being 
in use from the Steamer's port of departure. 



Nambers. 




P.P. Sdgtr 



Dascrlptloa «f Hackacaa and Contaats. 



On«(l) €••• Typt«rit«r Ribboiia 



PraIgM, $1.00 



Total, M.OO 



' Yte Compaay will not bt Uabia for any psreel or package cseMdiuf Itaoo la valae, aak« anCh valaa 
ba dadarad hj tha ihipper apoa dallfary to tha Compaaj aad freight paid thctaoa aa maj be raqaircd. 

HOX«X«AND.Jk.lMlBRIOJL I^ZNB. 



Form ii. — Parcel Receipt 



Ship's Manifests 

When a considerable number of bills of lading for a given 
port are ready for delivery to the shipper the freight manifest 
clerks of the Freight Traffic Department begin the work of mani- 
festing. Ship's manifests are required by the Government of the 
United States and those of foreign countries, yet they are so im- 
portant in vessel operation that they may also be included among 
the shipping documents required by the carriers. Ship's mani- 
fests are not only prepared in the foreign trade and the trade 
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between the Atlantic and Pacific Seaboards where they are re- 
quired by law, but frequently also in domestic trades where there 
is no legal compulsion, although they are then at times known as 
way-bills and are not made out in accordance witfi Govern- 
ment requirements. 

The form and contents of ship's manifests are not uniform. 
The copies prepared for the customs authorities need to contain 
the items required by the U. S. Government, but beyond this 
point they vary according to the foreign consular requirements 
applicable in different trades, and according to the operating 
conditions and practices that prevail. The sample manifest re- 
produced in Form 12 which is .used by a line operating from 
New York to Buenos Aires, contains columns for listing the bill 
of lading numbers, names of shippers and consignees, marks and 
numbers of packages, description of contents, measurement in 
feet and inches, weight not only in pounds but also in kilos be- 
cause the latter is required in the Argentine consular regulations, 
export declaration number, remarks concerning condition of 
packing, etc., freight rates, total amount of freight and other 
charges, amounts prepaid and amounts payable at destination. 
It also contains the name of the steamer and captain, the vessel's 
gross and net register tonnage, the number comprising its crew, 
the port of sailing and port of discharge, and the date of sail- 
ing. Ladings are numbered serially for each port and separate 
manifest is made for shipments to each port of discharge. The 
manifests are preferably prepared in the language of the desti- 
nation country as customs regulations in many countries require 
translation at excessive costs. 

Manifesting requires rapidity because it cannot be completed 
until proper data has been received from the Wharf Department 
and until the bills of lading are ready for dehvery to the shipper, 
and because the manifest of a large vessel carrying general 
cargo comprises many sheets and needs to be completed before 
or shortly after the vessel obtains its clearance from the customs 
authorities. Manifesting is exacting work, also, because absolute 
accuracy is required. It is sometimes done by hand, but more 
commonly on large, especially designed biUing machines, able to 
make a sufficient number of copies at one writing. 

Careless typing is not permissible as consular authorities are 
usually exacting with respect to erasures or corrections. The 



j from which the manifest clerks obtain the various cargo 
items listed in the ship's manifests are the bills of lading and 
exporter's declarations. 

The ship's manifest is used for various purposes: (1) Before 
clearing from a port in the United States to a foreign port an at- 
tested copy of the ship's manifest needs to be delivered to the port 
collector who then grants a clearance for the vessel and her 
cargo. He retains an attested copy, which together with the 
shippers' manifests or export declarations, becomes the basis for 
the official export statistical returns o£ the United States and 
serves as a means for the enforcement of such Government regu- 
lation with respect to vessels or cargoes as may be in efEect at 
the time o£ clearance. 

(2) Upon arrival at foreign destination a copy of the manifest 
needs to be presented, as a req-uirement incident to entry. Ves- 
sels entering American ports from abroad are similarly required 
to present manifests to the customs authorities upon entry, a 
preliminary copy being delivered to the custom house officers who 
board the vessel upon arrival and final attested copies being 
mailed to the Treasury Department and delivered to the Col- 
lector of the Port immediately after the vessel has docked and 
before discharging of cargo begins. These manifests are used 
in the collection of import duties, in the enforcement of customs 
regulations, and in the preparation of the statistical returns in 
the import trade. 

(3) The ship's manifest serves as a routing document and as 
a check upon cargo at time of discharge. 

(4) It serves as a basis for the company's freight revenue 
accounts. 

(5) In time of war it is the principal cargo document examined 
when a merchant vessel is detained at sea by a man-of-war with 
a view to identifying its cargo as to kinds of commodities, their 
origin and destination. 

Documents Issued By Carrier When Discharging 

When instead of loading cargo and leaving port an ocean 
carrier enters port, it proceeds to discharge its cargo after hav- 
ing satisfied the customs requirements, but it may not legally 
release the cargo to the consignee until he presents a customs 
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permit for examination of the customs guard at the pier. This 
permit indicates that the consignee has complied with the re- 
quirements of the customs authorities concerning imported mer- 
chandise. 

The Inbound Freight Department of the steamship line in its 
dealings with the consignee sends to him an arrival notice and 
freight hill such as is shown in Form 13, which informs him of 
the arrival of the items listed and instructs him to surrender 
it immediately at the steamship office together with the original 
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FoRii 13.— AmvAL NoncE and Freight Bill 



bill of lading properly endorsed, and to pay the freight charges 
shown on the hill. 

Entry is at the same time made in a book of record, to be 
checked against the Cashier's receipts of freight payments. This 
notice of arrival does not enable the consignee to immediately 
obtain his merchandise at the piers. It is followed by a Unal 
notice of arrival such as is reproduced in Form 14, which in- 
forms the consignee that the cargo is ready for delivery and 
unless removed previous to 5 P. M. of a specified date, it will 
be stored at owner's risk and expense without further notice. 
Thereafter storage charges accumulate. 

The consignee, moreover, cannot obtain his cargo until he ob- 
tains the company's delivery order which in case of collect 
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freight shipments is given to him only after payment of freight 
and delivery of the negotiable bill of lading properly endorsed. 
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Form 14. — Final Notice of Arrival 

If, however, the freight has been prepaid the delivery order is 
sent to the consignee "at the same time as the arrival notices, 
or shortly after, subject to presentation of the original endorsed 
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Form 15. — Deuvery Order 
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bill of lading."' It gives authority to the delivery clerk at the 
company's pier to release cargo to the consignee. A copy is 
reproduced in Form 15. When the cargo is finally delivered the 
receiver is required to sign a delivery receipt such as is repro- 
duced in Form 16. 

In case the consignee is unable to present the original bill of 
lading with proper endorsement because he has not received it 
from the shipper, he may furnish a bond such as is reproduced in 
Form 17. The consignee issuing the bond avers that he is **en- 
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Form i6. — Delivery Receipt 



titled to the immediate possession of said goods but has not yet 
received the bill of lading covering the same, and that he is en- 
titled to said bill of lading, and that the said bill of lading has 
not been negotiated, sold or transferred." He pledges himself 
to protect the carrier against any consequences which may be 
caused by the delivery of the cargo to him. The difficulty, ex- 
pense and delay incident to the arrangement of such a bond em- 
phasizes the importance of promptly sending a properly endorsed 
bill of lading to the consignee. 

If upon arrival the captain of the vessel fears that cargo may 
have suffered damage for which his owners should not be held 
responsible or that the vessel and its fittings have been damaged, 

•J. A. Slechta, Paper on "Practical Steamship Operation." 
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he may protect them by making "protest," thai is, filing a nou 
of protest before a notary public such as is reproduced in Form 
18. Later, should actual damage be discovered, he follows ihia 
note of protest with an extension of protest. The former is a 
general protest against claims for damage due to the perils ol 
the sea encountered, while the latter recites more specifically 
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FoiH 17.— Bond fob FRODucnoit of Bill of Lading 

he damage against which the captain protests responsibility. 
An extension of protest is reproduced in Form 19. These marine 
)rotests constitute an important part of the evidence required by 
nsurance companies before losses are settled. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 



State of New York 
(bounty of 
City of New York 



)ss. 



Be it Known, That on this day of A.D., before 

me, a Notary Public, in and for the State of New 

York, County of and dwelling in the City of New York, 

duly commissioned and sworn, personally came and appeared 

Master of the called the 

of of the burden of tons or thereabouts, which 

sailed from on the day of 191 . . 

with a Cargo 

bound for and arrived at on 

the day of last, and fearing damage owing to 

(Here follows statement of causes which it may be 
anticipated will cause damage to cargo or vessel) 

during voyage, he hereby notes his protest before me, the said Notary, 
against all losses, damages, etc.,. reserving right to extend the same at 
time and place convenient, 

Master of Verified before me, the day and 

year first above written 

Notary Public 
for the State of New York. 

Form i8. — Marine Note of Protest 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SHIPPING DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY THE UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT 

In addition to the cargo and vessel documents required by 
the carriers in their dealings with shippers, consignees and char- 
terers and in the conduct of their transportation business, many 
official documents are required by the United States Government. 
They may, to facilitate description, be divided into (1) general 
ship's papers, (2) vessel clearance documents, (3) vessel entry 
documents, (4) documents required of exporters, and (5) docu- 
ments required of importers. 

General Ship's Papers 

Each vessel engaged in the overseas trade is required to carry 
an official ship's register or measurement certificate which is 
obtained from the registry authorities of the country in which 
it is documented. American vessels obtain their certificates of 
registry from the Commissioner of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce, under whose supervision the measurement rules of 
the United States are applied by the admeasurers of the Cus- 
toms Service. The certificate indicates the name, official num- 
ber, and ownership of the vessel, the name of the master, when 
and where it was built, the home port, the vessel's principal 
dimensions, and other identification data, the capacity of the 
spaces indicated in its gross tonnage, the space exempted from 
measurement, the spaces deducted from gross tonnage and the 
vessel's net register tonnage. A copy is reproduced in Form 20. 
Preliminary to the issue of a certificate of registry the Govern- 
ment requires a builder's certificate, a surveyor's or adtneasurer's 
certificate, an owner's oath, a master's oath, and in case of a 
vessel sold or transferred to a citizen of the United States an 
official bill of sale, all of which are executed on forms prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Navigation. 
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United States of America 

Department or Commerce 



CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION 



FOR STEAM OR MOTOR VESSEL 






F<»M ai.— CEWirtcATE op Inspcction 
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Vessels are also required to carry an inspection certiHcale 

issued by the United States Steamboat Inspection Service. De- 
partment of Commerce. The certificate for American steam or 
motor vessels reproduced in Form 21 is issued after careful in- 
spection of hull, boilers and equipment and in addition indicates 
the required complement of officers and crew and the maximum 
number of passengers which the vessel may carry. It is signed 
by an inspector of hulls and an inspector of boilers and it ex- 
pires at the end of one year. The forms of inspection certificate 
for American steamers and motor boats, for sailing vessels and 
barges carrying passengers for hire, for sea-going barges of 
100 tons gross register or over, and for foreign steamers carry- 
ing passengers differ in various respects. 

Documents Required cm Clearing a Vessel in the Foreign 
Trade 

In the overseas trade the crew of an American vessel engaged 
at an American port is signed up before a United States Shipping 
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Commissioner, or at ports where such official is not stationed, 
Ijefore the collector or deputy collector of customs; and at 
foreign ports before a consular officer or commercial agent if 
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I I 22B.— (Back of Foru 32A) 

such officer is located at the port of shipment. The document 
signed is known as the Skipping Articles and is the official agree- 
ment between master and crew, as to wages, scale of provisions, 
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period of service and conditions of labor, and also embodies the 
sections of the United States navigation laws with reference to 
advanced wages and allotments, medicine and slop-chest and 
corporal punishment (see Forms 22a and 22b). 
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I, Master of the said American 

do solemnly, sincerely, and truly swear that the within LJst contains 
the names of all the Crew o( the said vessel, toeelher with the places 
of their birth and residence, as far as I can ascertain the same. 

Port of 

Subscribed and sworn to this day of , 191... bef«re me. 

Deputy Collector. 
FoiiM 23B, Reverse.— Oath of Master Cektikying Crew List 

Before clearance the master of an American vessel is similarly 
required to produce two copies of its crew list, containing the 
name and description of every member of ihe crew, the capacity 
in which he is employed, his birthplace, citizenship, and the resi- 
dence or address of his next of kin. One copy is certified and 
used on return of the vessel to the United States in accounting 
for its crew to the Collector at the port of entrance. Both the 
ship's articles and the crew Hst carried on board the vessel must 
ujion request be produced before any consul or commercial agent 
of the United States (see Form 23a). 

Under the Seamen's Act of 1915 the vessel's master before 
clearing makes oath to the effect that the vessel "has a crew of 

persons, of which not less than 75 per cent, thereof, in each 

department, are able to understand any order given by the officers 
of the ves.'iel, that all of the said crew were duly shipped at this 

port before a United Stales Shipping Commissioner on , 

191 — , and not less than 40 per cent, of the deck crew, viz., mem- 
bers thereof, of the vessel are able seamen, duly qualified as 
such, as required by Section 13, the Seamen's Act of March 4, 
1915, and that none of the members of the crew so shipped at 
this port has been paid any advanced wages or been permitted 
to assign any part of his wages due or to become due and — that 
the provisions of the said Seamen's Act, so far as they relate to 
the said vessel, have been fully complied with." The prescribed 
form of this oath is shown in Form 24. The master or agent is 
similarly required to certify on the prescribed form shown in 
Form 25 as to the vessel's equipment with proper radio appli- 
ances and operators as required by the acts of June 24, 1910, and 
July 23, 1912. 
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Custom House, N. Y. 
Multi Form No. AMERICAN. 

B'2. 



United States Custom Service 



COLLECTION DISTRICT NO. 10, PORT OF NEW YORK 



John Brown , being duly sworn, says: 



That he is master of the S. S Saracen clearing from 

this port this day; that the said vessel has a crew of ..75.. persons, of 
which not less than 75% thereof, in each department, are able to under- 
stand any order given by the officers of the vessel; that all of the said 
crew were duly shipped at this port before the U. S. Shipping Com- 
missioner on .July 22 , 1919 \ and that not less than 40% of the 

deck crew, viz., members thereof, of the vessel are able seamen, duly 
qualified as such, as required by section 13 of the Seamen's Act of 
March 4, 1915, and that none of the members of the crew so shipped 
at this port has been paid any advance wages or been permitted to 
assign any part of his wages due or to become due; and, 

I further swear that to the best of my knowledge and belief the 
provisions of the said Seamen's Act, so far as they relate to the said 
vessel, have been fully complied with. 



Sworn to before me this..^^.. Master. 

day of July , 191p. . 

Form 24. — Master's Oath Under Seamen's Act 



If it is desired to load ballast, cargo or fuel after sunset a 
permit must be obtained from the customs authorities. This 
was until recently granted in a special permit form, but ha? been 
consolidated with other forms into the "general permit to lade or 
unlade" which is reproduced in the section containing vessel 
entry documents (Form 39). Before a cargo steamer clears, 
the master is required to make oath that his vessel will not carry 
on the present voyage any passengers or persons not regularly 
entered upon its shipping articles as a member of the crew (see 
Form 26). 
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Form 26. — Oath of Master of Steam Vessel Clearing Without Pas- 
sengers 
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Custom House, N. Y. 
Multi Form No. 
B-13. 

OATH OF MASTER ON CLEARANCE OF VESSEL FOR PORTS 
IN ARGENTINA OR MEXICO, GREAT BRITAIN OR 
IRELAND, OR ANY OF THE COUNTRIES 
OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

United States Custom Service 

COLLECTION DISTRICT NO. 10, PORT OF NEW YORK 

DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 

PORT OF NEW YORK 



\ss. 



I, R. O. Jones do solemnly, sincerely and truly 

swear that I am the master of the steamship or vessel called the 

. . . .British S. S. War Spaniel for which clearance is this day 

requested, and that no meat or meat food products, as defined and 
classified by the Department of Agriculture, are or will be included in 
the cargo of the said steamship, or vessel, unless such meat or meat 
food products are duly marked *'U. S. Inspected and Passed," and that 
the certificates covering same, required by the regulations of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, known as Regulations 
25 B.A. I. Order No. 150, have been obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture and are herewith filed with the master's manifest, or will 
hereafter be filed with the supplemental manifest of the cargo of said 
vessel. 



Master 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this ..22,. day of July , 191p. 

Form 27. — Oath of Master Under Meat Inspection Law 

If meat or meat food products are included in cargoes destined 
for Argentina, Mexico, Great r>ritain or any of the Continental 
countries of Europe, the master is also required to swear that 
none will be included unless duly marked, "United States In- 
spected and Passed," and covered by export inspection certificates 
of the Department of Agriculture which are filed with the ship's 
manifest (see Form 27). A Port Sanitary Statciuu^nt showing 
the number of cases of and deaths from various contagious 
diseases reported at its port of clearance during the preceding 
two weeks needs to be obtained from the United States Public 
Health Service (see Form 28), and any bills of heakh that may 
be required by foreign countries must be obtained from their 
respective consular authorities. 




The sliift's manifest, described in the preceding chapter, is also 
to be included ainong the official documents required by the 
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Form 28.— Port Sakitary Statement 



Government because it is used not only for purposes of vessel 
operation, freight handling and accounting but also to satisfy 
legal requirements at time of vessel clearance and entry. On 



the back of the official outward foreign manifests are oaths to 
be executed by the master of the vessel and the custom house 
broker acting as attorney for the agent. If a foreign trade ves- 
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Form 29.— Request for Immediate Clearance 

sel desires to clear before delivery of its complete manifest a 
"request for immediate clearance" must be made on Form 29 
and a bond to produce it on the next business day after the ves- 
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sel's departure must be filed with the Port Collector (see Form 
30). The vessel is likewise held accountable for delivery of the 
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EXPOKT Decla* 



sworn export declarations of cargo shippers with the complete 
manifest, although, before the war, it was not required to deliver 
them until fifteen days after the date of clearance. 



k 




An informal report of entrance or clearance of vessels in 
foreign trade is also made to the customs authorities on Form 
31. During the war the War Trade Board required the master 
to make affidavit and agree not to receive or deliver any cargo 
in violation of the Trading with the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917 (Form 32) ; and it required the master, owner, time char- 
terer or agent to make application to obtain a license for bunker 
fuel, port, sea and ship's stores and supplies (Form 33). The 
Division of Planning and Statistics of the Shipping Board re- 
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IN Foreign Tradb 

quired a detailed report of the movement and lading of vessels 

such as is reproduced in Form 34. 

Having fulfilled all the legal requirements mentioned above, 
the customs authorities authorize the clearance of the sea-going 
cargo vessel by issuing an official "Clearance of Vessel to a 
Foreign Port" (see Form 35). 





Documents Required on Entering 
Trade 

When a vessel arrives within four leagues of the coast or 
within the limits of a customs district in which cargo is to be 
discharged, the master is required to produce the original ship's 
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manifest for the inspection of the customs official who first boards 
the vessel and to deliver to him a copy of tlie manifest for each 
port at which cai^o is to be discharged. After examining the 
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original and comparing it with the copies, such official certifies 
on the original as to its production and on the copies as to their 
agreement with the original, and transmits a copy to each col- 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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CONDITIONS. 




i 



lection district to which cargo is consigned. Immediately upon 
landing and before entering at the custom house the vessel's 
master is required to mail to the Auditor of the Treasury De- 
partment a copy of his manifest; and to make oath that he has 
done so and that the copy mailed is a true copy. Should the 
manifest be correct thereafter he must likewise mail a copy o£ 
the corrected manifest and make affidavit to such mailing. 

Upon entering, a final attested copy of the manifest must also 
be delivered to the collector of the port accompanied by an entry 
report and an oath as to the correctness of t!ie manifest and 
report. The master's oath on entering an American vessel from 
a foreign port is reproduced in Form 36; and the oath on enter- 
ing a foreign vessel from a foreign port in Form 37. Both of 
these forms are usually printed on the back of the official inward 
foreign manifest. If the vessel has not been boarded by a cus- 
toms official the master is required within 24 hours after arrival 
to report the arrival to the collector on a report of entrance or 
clearance of vessels in foreign trade such as is reproduced in 
Form 31 in connection with clearance documents. The vessel 
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Fi)«M J4.— Repoht of Movement and Lading »jf Vessels Cleaking Foieign 
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T l^^B 



may depart, at the option of the master, after making such 
report and before the expiration of 48 hours. 
Along with the manifest the master is also required to present 
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Form 37,— Oath on Enteeing Foreign Vessel fbom Foreign Port 

a list of sea stores, including only articles for the use and con- 
sumption of the ship's crew, and in case of a passenger ship, of 
its passengers. Such sea stores as are not needed for immediate 
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use or consumption may be sealed by the customs boarding of- 
ficer. Surplus sea stores need to be entered for consumption as 
imported merchandise, except that under certain conditions they 
may be transferred, under supervision of customs officers, from 
one vessel to another vessel of the same owner. 

If the arriving vessel carries passengers the master is required 
to produce the sworn list or manifest of passengers reproduced 
in Form 38, This passenger manifest indicates the names of all 
passengers taken on board in any foreign country, iheir sex, 
whether married or single, whether citizens of the United States 
or aliens, the number of pieces of baggage, the age of children 
eight years of age or under, and in case of steerage or third 
class passengers the location of the compartment or space oc- 
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Form 38.— Ijsi 

cupied by each. In case of deaths it also specifies the date, age 
and cause. The passenger list is submitted for the inspection 
of the customs officer who first requests its production and a 
correct list is subsequently delivered to the customs collector. 

The master or agent of a vessel entering port must also make 
out the radio declaration shown in Form 39 ; and the Division of 
Planning and Statistics of the Shipping Board requires a report 
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., 191 9 



This b to certify (hat Iho „5lltlj^ 

as. Wax. Spaniel 

ottho Span.iel.S.teaniahip _C.9., _ , 

o[ which I am master, entered this port on ...JUlX-^ ,I9l9 , 

ha'riag in crew ....7.6. ptraoiw and licenaed or certlficat*d to 

carry — t.36D.- passengers; that Iha said ^^^^MyV'^M*' 

equipped with radio apparatus as required by the Act of Jimo 24, 
1910, as amended July 23, 1912; Lhal the radio station h in charge 

of !?.... properlj licensed radio operatoia and the apparatus ia 



Tbia form should bo filed in duplicate with the Collector of Cus- 
toms at time of entry, who will tumiahono copy to tho radio inspector 
of the district on tho dale of entry in order that proper iuspeclioD 
maybomadeof the radio apparatus prior to the clearance of the vessel. 



Form 39.— Radio Declaration When Entering 
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on the movement and lading of vessels entering foreign similai 
to that reproduced in Form 34. 

Before entry is made the master of an American vessel is 
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Unlade Cakgo 



furthermore required to produce to the collector of the port his 
register and the clearance, bill of heaUh, copies of consular in- 
voices and other documents issued to his vessel at her last port 
of departure. The register is retained by the collector until he 
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grants a clearance to the vessel. Foreign vessels are required to 
produce to the collector their registers and their clearance and 
other papers issued at the last port of departure, and then, with- 
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Form 41. — Vessel Bond (term) 

in 48 hours after entry, to deposit them with the consular officer 
of their native country, delivering to the collector a certificate 
from such consular officer to the effect that the papers have been 
deposited with him. The consular officer retains these papers 
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or owners prior to the vessel's arrival make application to un- 
load either by day or night or on Sundays and holidays, and for 
the assignment of inspectors, weighers, gaugers, samplers, etc 
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The permission granted in the preliminary permit or license 
which is issued by the cu,sloms collector or his deputy does not 
become available until after the cargo manifest has been dehvered 
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to the boarding officer. This application to unload and the pre- 
liminary permit are executed on Form 40, which is known as the 
application and permit to lade or unlade cargo of vessel, under 
Act of Feb. 13, 1911. Before such application is made or permit 
granted, the owners or agents are required to execute the vessel 
bond reproduced in Form 41. 
This is followed, after all customs requirements have beea 
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'" GENERAL OIIDER" TO SEND UNPERMIHED PACKA'-iES FROM WHARF TO PUBLIC STOK. 
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Form 44. — General Order to Send Unpermitted Packages from Wharf 

TO Public Store 

complied with, by the general permit to lade or unlade, repro- 
duced in Form 42. In this document application is made by the 
master and permission is granted to land the baggage and effects 
of passengers, to load and reload articles. of equipment requiring 
repair or adjustment, to load specified articles of equipment not 
to be reloaded; to load containers of American origin whose 
contents were consumed on board; to discharge ballast; to take 
cargo, coal, lumber, etc., on board by day or night while unload- 
ing; to retain on board the cargo manifested for certain points, 
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and to take any other action for which special permission is 
needed. 

Should the owners of the vessel desire to retain unpermitted 
cargo upon the wharf until a stated hour and date instead of 
sending it to the proper General Order Store, they are required 
to make afrplication to allow unpermitted cargo to remain upon 
zvharf and to indemnify the collector against any losses, claims 
or risks resulting from the granting of such application. The 
vessel owner, agent or master may thereupon receive a permit 
to retain cargo upon wharf iov a specified time. This application 
and permit are executed on the blank reproduced in Form 43. 
Unpermitted merchandise not covered by such special license or 
permit to remain on the wharf is sent to the public store named 
in a so-called ''General Order" issued to the customs inspectors on 
board by the port collector, excepting that perishable articles, 
gunpowder and explosives, neat cattle and hides, are to be re- 
tained on board the vessel (see Form 44). 




SHIPPING DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT (Continufd) 

While steamship companies are concerned directly with the 
ship's papers and the vessel's entrance and clearance documents 
referred to in the preceding chapter, they are also concerned with 
the many official documents required of importers and exporters. 

Official Documents Required of Exporters 

The bill of lading discussed in Chapter VII is a commercial 
document governing the relations between shippers and ocean 
carriers, but it is also an official document required by law, its 
contents is legally prescribed in part, and its production is re- 
quired at time of entry when merchandise is imported. Several 
documents are, however, specifically required from exporters by 
the Government when merchandise is shipped abroad, and the 
ocean carrier needs to check up the exporter. 

The exporter is required to prepare a sworn export declara- 
tion or shipper's manifest such as is reproduced in Forms 45a and 
45b. The exporter makes oath that the merchandise listed in 
the declaration is a complete account of his entire shipment, that 
its description, quantity and value are correctly stated, that the 
consignee named is the actual consignee, and that none of the 
merchandise is shipped or to be delivered in violation of the 
provisions of the Trading with the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917. The declaration contains the name and address of the 
shipper, his signature or that of bis authorized agent, the place 
of original shipment, the port of exportation, the destination, 
the name of the steamer and carrier, the marks and numbers 
contained on the package, the number and kind of containers, 
description and quantity of the merchandise, and its market value 
at time and place of shipment stated separately for wares of 
domestic origin, including goods altered or remanufactured in 
146 
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the United States, and foreign products in the same condition as 
when they were imported. 

Each export declaration is given an official number. In case 
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FoKM 45A.— Shipfem's Export Deci^ratiom 

of shipments to foreign countries it must at present be prepared 
in quadruplicate, except for shipments in transit through the 
United States from one country to another; and in case of ship- 
ments to non-contiguous territory it is prepared in duplicate. 
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The original and one copy of the declaration covering a foreign 
shipment are retained by the port collector, a third copy is pre- 
sented to the ocean carrier by the shipper, and tlie fourth copy 
is delivered by the shipper with his merchandise to the United 
States inspector of customs at the dock. The copy dehvered to 
the ocean carrier accompanies the cargo and is delivered at the 
port of discharge to the American consular officer together with 
the ship's manifest. The copy presented to the customs inspector 
at the dock is delivered to the vessel after he has made notations 
of short shipment, etc., and is then attached to the ship's manifest 




Form 4& — Expdkt Meat Insfectii 



which is delivered to the port collector upon clearance. De- 
tailed instructions are contained on the back of the export 
declaration reproduced in Form 45b.^ 

Special inspection certificates need to be presented with the 
export declaration in the exportation of certain commodities 
where required by the Department of Agriculture. The export 
inspection certificate shown in Form 46, which covers meat or 
meat food products, certifies that the products shipped have been 
inspected by an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry and 
passed as sound and wholesome and were derived from animals 
that were free from disease. Similar forms of certificates are 
issued for meat or meat food products prepared or packed in 
preservatives, for unedible meat products, and for live meat 
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animals. Process butter or butter adulterated or renovated must 
likewise be accompanied by certificates of purity issued by a 
United States inspector of dairy products. 

When exports containing imported materials are exported 
under the drawback privilege which allows the exporter 99 per 
cent, of the import duty paid on such materials, an application 
must be addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury for a draw- 
back authorization, the drawback agents of the customs service 
must be advised of the shipment at least one day before it 
leaves the factory or warehouse, and a notice of intent must 
be filed wilh the collector at the port of exportation before the 
wares are loaded on the vessel or before they cross the Canadian 
or Mexican border. Special records open to Government in- 
spection must also be kept by the manufacturer. The draw- 
back claim must be completed within three years from the time 
of shipment by filing the necessary drawback inspector's certifi- 
cate, drawback entry, certificates of manufacture, landing cer- 
tificates or bonds, bills of lading and other certificates and affi- 
davits required by the customs authorities. The complete cus- 
toms regulations covering drawbacks may be obtained free of 
charge from the United States Treasury Department. 

During the war, exporters were also required to obtain export 

licenses. Certain shipments of small value were licensed by the 

Collector of Customs under limitations prescribed by the War 

Trade Board, others were covered by special licenses issued by 

the War Trade Board through the customs service; and still 

others required individual licenses obtained directly from the 

War Trade Board upon applications filed with the Board or one 

of its branch offices. American houses or branches established 

in neutral territory or in countries associated with the United 

States in the war were required to obtain an enemy trade license 

» from the War Trade Board before performing contracts involv- 

B ing trade with an enemy or ally of an enemy. 

H Special war regidalions governed the exportation of condensed 

I milk, tin plate and terneplate, manufactures of tin, gold, cot- 

I ton and silk, of raw cotton, and silk, and also of sugar, wheat 

B and wheat products to Canada. Special procedure was enforced 

■ in the case of exports to Norway. Sweden. Flolland, Denmark, 

I Switzerland, Great Britain, France. Italy, and Belgium. Since 

L this control of exports by the War Trade Board was due to 
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a temporary war emergency it is not deemed desirable to de- 
scribe its licensing system and regulations in greater detail. 
During the war, however, the Freighl Traffic Deparlments of 
many steamship companies had special license number clerks 
to check the licenses covering cargoes. License numbers were 
specifically indicated in each bill of lading. 

Official Documents Required of Importers 
The United States Government requires the importer to pre- 
sent tlie bill of lading covering imported cargo, thereby con- 
ferring upon this shipping document still another legal function 
in addition to ihose mentioned previously. A special document 
known as a consular un-oice is also required in the entry of 
imported merchandise at the custom house. The foreign ex- 
porter is expected to prepare an official invoice containing a 
complete list of the items shipped to the United States ; how they 
are packed, how the packages are marked, their quantity and 
price per unit, the total amount paid or to be paid, all discounts 
and rebates, charges for brokerage commissions, insurance, in- 
land freight, and packing, and the cost or value of containers, 
twine, and paper. The consular invoice just described is the 
so-called purchase or blue form (see Form 47a) to distinguish it 
from the consigned or white form which is used when imports 
are shipped to a foreign manufacturer's American branch house, 
agent or representative (see Form 48a). Since the imported 
wares in this case have not been sold, the consigned invoice 
shows the price at which they are freely offered for sale in for- 
eign wholesale markets and the price which the foreign exporter 
would have received or was willing to accept had he sold them 
instead of consigning them to the United States to be sold here. 
United States consular invoices are usually issued in tripli- 
cate, and when covering merchandise destined to interior points 
in quadruplicate. They are presented to the United States Con- 
sular Officer in the consular district in which the commodities 
were produced, purchased, contracted to be delivered from, or 
assembled for shipment, for his certification ; and in case no 
United States consular officer is available they are certified by 
other individuals authorized in the United States Consular Regu- 
lations. Should the consular officer be of the opinion that the 
prices or value stated in the consular invoice are incorrect he 
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states what he regards the correct value to be under the heaJ- 
ing "consular nolations." The invoices are required to be 
stamped and the stamps to be canceled by consular officers to 
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Form ^Sa.— United States Consular Invoice (consigned form) 
show the payment of fees. The master of a vessel arriving 
from abroad is required by the customs officials to present copies 
of all the consular invoices covering the cargoes which are to be 
unloaded, and each importer or his agents needs to present the 
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original consular invoice covering his merchandise when clear- 
ing it through the custom house. 

The prices or values shown in a purchased invoice are stated 
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FoBU 48B.— (Back of Foru 4Sa) 

in the currency of the particular transaction: in United States 
dollars if the transaction was in American currency, and in 
pounds sterling if in British money, or in German marks if in 
German money. In case of a consigned invoice, on the con- 
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trary, the prices or values are staled in terms o£ the currency 
of the exporting country. If a depreciation in currency has 
occurred the United States Government requires a currency cer- 
tificate to be attached to the consular invoice showing the per- 
centage of depreciation as compared with the standard currency 
and the value in such standard currency of the total amount of 
the depreciated currency included in the invoice. 

The consular invoice is required for all imported merchandise 
exceeding $100 in value, except persona) effects accompanying 
a passenger. If, however, an importer is for reasons beyond his 
control unable to produce such an invoice, the port collector may 
permit him to enter his imported merchandise on a pro forma 
invoice prepared on a prescribed form, accompanied with a 
bond covering double the amount of estimated duties, or if the 
merchandise is free of duty, for the sum of $100. Neither a 
certified consular invoice nor an application made on a pro forma 
invoice is necessary in entering merchandise valued at less than 
$100. 

The entry of all importations whether free or dutiable, at 
the custom house by the importer, or a licensed custom house 
broker acting for him, is carried out in accordance with a liighly 
technical code of customs regulations. The documents or forms 
required are too numerous for complete description. They vary 
according to kinds of entry as follows: entries for consumption, 
warehouse, combined warehouse and immediate exportation, re- 
warehouse, combined rewarehouse and withdrawal for consump- 
tion or for immediate exportation, withdrawal at original and 
secondary ports for consumption or exportation, prehminary 
entry and immediate delivery and informal entry including 
entry by appraisement, immediate transportation without ap- 
praisement, transporlalion and exportation, withdrawal from 
warehouse at original and secondary ports for transportation, 
exportation with benefit of drawback duties, customs mail en- 
tries, and baggage declarations and entries, Further variation 
is due to separate requirements for different kinds of imported 
goods. 

Altogether there are several hundred forms which are vari- 
ously used in the entry of imports. They are variously sup- 
plied free of Charge by the Unhed States Government, sold by 
privileged individuals, or printed privately by the importers. 
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Some are obtainable at one office and others at another. As 
the customs officials offer no assistance in preparing them, the 
ser\'ices of a specialist arc usually essential. 

The correct entry form prepared by the importer or his agent 
must be presented with the bill of lading and consular invoice. 
On it he is required to list the imported wares by description, 
shipping marks and numbers, to state the foreign value of each 
kind of merchandise according to its classification in the tariflf 
laws, and to state the rale of duty applicable. The price or 
value staled in the consular or pro forma invoice needs to be 
raised or lowered in the entry blank so as to disclose the true 
wholesale market value of the wares prevailing in the foreign 
country, not on the date of invoice, but on the day of departure 
of the vessel, or in case of shipments from inland countries 
the day they crossed the frontier. To this wholesale market 
value are added cost items such as packing charges, the dutiable 
value being the wholesale market value of the wares packed 
ready for shipment. 

The entry blank is accompanied by an importer's declaration 
and oath, the form of which is different for purchased wares 
than for goods that are received on consignment. In the offi- 
cial "Customs Regulations of the United States" issued by the 
Treasury Department, Division of Customs, under the chapter 
heading "Invoices, Entry and Assessment of Duties" may be 
found a detailed list of many customs forms classed according 
to the various kinds of entry that were enumerated above. 

Custom House Brokers and Shipping Docijments 

The entry of imports requires so much technical information 
and such an intimate knowledge of custom house practice that 
it has become a business or profession for many "custom house 
brokers." These men are licensed by the collector of customs 
in the district in which they operate. They act as agents for 
importers in the clearance of imports through the custom house. 
They attend to the necessary formalities, advise the importer 
as to estimating import duties, pay the duties and turn over the 
delivery order which they receive from the Port Collector to 
the importer, or to his truckman or forwarder. They similarly 
look after the part of the shipment held by the appraisers for 
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examination and attend to final liquidation of the duties. Should 
the importer elect to place his merchandise into a bonded ware- 
house, his custom house broker will arrange this for him and 
see that they are cleared when the importer is ready to withdraw 
them. If the imported goods are ordered for direct shipment 
from the ocean port to an interior destination so as to avoid 
double handling, a custom house broker may be engaged by him 
to act as his forwarding agent He will as such forward the 
goods to the interior point in bond in conformity with the re- 
quirements of the custom service. The goods are transferred 
to bonded railroad cars in bonded trucks or hghters, and are 
shipped under a special "carrier's manifest of merchandise in 
bond," the carriers assuming the responsibility of seeing that the 
imported merchandise will not be tampered with until word is 
received from the interior customs officer to the effect that all 
requirements of the customs service have been complied with. 

The fee paid to custom house brokers by importers usually 
ranges from $3 to $5 for each shipment. It is generally not 
based upon the value of separate shipments, for the amount of 
work required may be no greater for a valuable consignment 
than for one involving a small sum. 

Custom house brokers are also a factor in the operation and 
traffic management of the steamship business, for they frequently 
attend to the entrance and clearance of vessels for their owners 
or agents. The master of a vessel when conforming to the 
customs requirements at the custom house is usually accom- 
panied by a custom house broker, and the customs documents 
required of steamship companies in entering or clearing vessels 
in the foreign trade are frequently made out for the company by 
a custom house broker with whom it has a standing arrange- 
ment. Instead of having their own customs clerks the traffic 
departments of a line may depend largely upon a broker to 
handle its entry and clearance papers. 

Should there be dissatisfaction with the appraisement de- 
cisions of the customs officers, appeals may be made to the Board 
of General Appraisers. Cases involving the rate or amount of 
duty or the application of the administrative provisions of the 
customs laws may also be appealed to this Board, and may be 
further appealed to the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
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peals, and in rare cases to the United States Supreme Court.^ 
These appeals from the customs officers are so technical that 
specialized lawyers known as "customs attorneys" are frequently 
engaged by dissatisfied importers. 

'See Carl W. Stern, "Importing with Special Reference to Customs 
Requirements." 
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CHAPTER X 



Besides the documents required by the carriers in their deal- 
ings with shippers or in the conduct of their freight transpor- 
tation services and those required by the United States Govern- 
ment, the requirements of foreign governments with respect to 
shipping documents used in tlie American export trade are an 
important consideration to ocean carriers and exporters. 

The requirements of various countries with respect to ships', 
manifests have already been referred to, as also have those con- 
cerning bills of lading.' The latter are of particular importance 
to exporters and ocean carriers shipping cargoes to the Latin- 
American countries and to Russia, Italy, France and Portuguese 
East Africa. The governments of many of these countries re- 
quire bills of lading to be certified by their consular officers, and 
some of them enforce consular regulations as to their contents, 
the making of corrections or erasures, or the issue of all copies 
in the same handwriting. In several instances cargoes may not 
be consigned to order. 

Consular Invoices 

In the same way that foreign shippers exporting cargoes to 

the United States are required to prepare consular invoices, so 
the governments of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua. Panama, Portugal, Santo Domingo, and Venezuela' 
require American exporters to prepare consular invoices, and 
shipments to the Philippine Islands from the United States are 
also subject to this requirement. Foreign regulations govern- 
ing consular invoices are by no means uniform. In some in- 
stances they apply to all cargoes and in others only to certain 
' Chapter VIL 
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commodities, and they vary as to language requirements, num- 
ber of copies, form and contents. The EraziUan consular in- 
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Form 49A. — Brazilian Consular Invoice 

voice reproduced in Forms 49a and 49b contains the name and 
nationality of the vessel, names of the ports of export and des- 
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tination, total value of atl the merchandise listed in the invoice 
inclusive of approximate freight and charges, a separate state- 
ment of approximate freight and charges, the exchange of the 
country whence exported, a description of the merchandise, its 
marks and numbers, quantity and description of packages, de- 
scription of contents, gross and net weights in kilos, other units 
of Hie Brazilian tariff, the value of each article, the country 
of origin, observations and certification of the Brazilian con- 
sular offices, and a certification by the shipper that he is the 
exporter of the merchandise listed in the invoice, that the state- 
ments contained in the invoice are true and exact and that the 
shipment is destined to a named Brazilian port and is consigned 
to a designated consignee. 

In arranging the consular invoice as well as other consular 
documents required by some foreign countries, care needs to be 
taken in the exact information called for. A distinction is, for 
example, sometimes made in foreign consular regulations be- 
tween "gross," "net," and "legal" weight. Gross weight when 
such distinction is made is the entire weight of the package, the 
container as well as its contents. Net weight on the contrary 
may be either the weight of the merchandise in its original 
package without, however, including the weight of the out- 
side shipping container ; or it may be merely the weight 
of the merchandise without including either its original cover- 
ing or the shipping case. In Mexico where this distinction is 
made the term "net" weight refers to the weight of the mer- 
chandise without any covering whatever ; while its weight in its 
original covering, which may be a box, bottle, paper wrapping 
or other inside protection — but without including the shipping 
case — is known as its "legal" weight. Whenever the terms net 
or legal weight are used in consular invoices it is necessary to 
ascertain their exact meaning. 

Certificates of Origin 

Various foreign countries require the exporter to prepare a 
"certificate of origin." Each of the following countries re- 
quires this consular document either for all exports shipped to 
it or only for certain commodities: Argentina, France, French 
E^st Africa, Italy, Japan, Paraguay, Portugal, Serbia, Russia, 
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Spain and Uruguay. Countries requiring a consular invoice 
usually do not also require a certificate of origin because the 
former usually indicates the origin of the merchandise, but 
various countries include both documents in their consular 

regulations. 

As in case of consular invoices certificates of origin are not 
uniform as to form, contents, number of copies, etc. The Ar- 
gentine certificate reproduced in Form 50 calls for a listing of 
the names of the vessel and captain, the vessel's flag, the num- 
ber of the bill of lading which is also certified by an Argentine 
consular officer, the shipping points, the marks, numbers, quan- 
tities and class of the packages, class of merchandise, quantity 
in weight or size and the country of origin. Three copies pre- 
pared in English need to be presented to the Argentine consular 
officer for his vise. The consul certifies that the shipper by 
means of this document has given proof that the merchandise 
contained in the packages referred to originated in the country 
mentioned in the column headed "country of origin of the mer- 
chandise." One copy is kept by the consul while the other copies 
are delivered to the ocean carrier by the shipper. 

The Argentine certificate of origin reproduced in Form 50 is 
prepared in Spanish, for it is the official form provided by Ar- 
gentine consular officers. Many exporters, however, make out 
the certificate on forms in which the declaration and descrip- 
tion of shipment are in English and only the consular certifica- 
tion at the bottom is printed in Spanish. These forms which 
are sold by a private firm in New York are acceptable to the 
Argentine officials.' 

Certificates of origin have a direct bearing upon the import 
duties collected in countries where merchandise produced in 
the United States is entitled to reduced or preferential rates as 
compared with foreign merchandise subject to the maximum 
tariff rates. Several of the countries requiring this document 
have double tariff schedules under which the lower schedule 
applies to all or to certain specified articles of United States 
origin. In other countries, as Argentina and Paraguay, the 
certificate of origin is required for statistical purposes. 

Where the origin of merchandise is not officially shown in a 
consular invoice or certificate of origin and a country desires 

'Statement by Vice Consul of Argentina at Philadelphia. 
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knowledge of its origin, it may require that the name of the 
country of origin be stamped on manufactured wares, or that 
the words "made in United States of America" or similar in- 
dication of origin be shown on each shipping package. 

Commercial Invoices 

While a commercial invoice is regularly prepared by Ameri- 
can exporters as a private document to be attached to inter- 
national bills of exchange or drafts together with the bill of 
lading and a marine insurance policy or certificate, or to collect 
from the foreign purchaser in other ways ; and also to assist the 
purchaser in clearing his goods through the foreign customs 
house, it is in some countries subject to consular regulations. 
Thus the consular regulations of the Philippine Islands require 
it to contain a statement of the country of origin; those of Porto 
Rico covering medicinal articles require a statement of their 
alcoholic contents; those of Jamaica require commercial invoices 
to contain the statement that "the cost of outer package is in- 
cluded in the cost of the goods" ; those of Paraguay that two 
copies be certified by a consular officer; those of the Bahamas 
that they be signed by a responsible member or employee of the 
exporting firm. Some of the countries which require a consular 
invoice also prescribe the contents of commercial invoices and 
several of them require that they be certified by the consular 
officer. Various countries require certain items as to net and 
gross weight, etc., to be included, 

NoN-DoMpmc OR Value Certificates 

The commercial invoices covering exports to several of the 
British colonies are virtually non-dumping or value certificates 
as well as invoices. The consular regulations of Australia re- 
quire a statement of the domestic value of the exported products 
F.O.B. port of exportation at date of shipment and also of any 
discounts for cash that apply ; and the exporter is required to 
sign a statement to the effect that the invoice in addition to 
showing the price actually paid or to be paid also shows "in a 
separate column the actual price at the dale of this declaration 
of equal quantities of identically similar goods to any purchaser 
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for home consumption," that no different invoice will be fur- 
nished to any one, and that there are no arrangements as to 
discounts, rebates, salary or compensation other than such as are 
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Form 51 



shown in the invoice. Similar, although not identical, require- 
ments apply to commercial invoices covering exports to New 
Zealand and British Soutl) Africa ; and Newfoundland requires 
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the exporter to sign a statement before a notary to the effect 
that "this invoice is true and correct, and the prices charged 
are not less than the regular prices charged in the United States." 



Invoice ol goods lor export to Canada shipped on consignmenl 
without sale by exporter. 
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Form 52.— Canadian Invoice of Goods Shipped on Consignment 

Tile Canadian Government has approved two forms of invoice, 
each with a non-dumping certificate. The Canadian certificate 
for merchandise sold by the exporter prior to shipment is re- 
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DOCUMENTS REQUIRED BY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 

produced in Form 51, and the blank used when exports are 
shipped to Canada on consignment without sale by the exporter 
in Form 52, The former shows the actual selling to the Canadian 
purchaser and also the fair market value as sold for home con- 
sumption in the principal markets of the United States; and the 
latter only the fair market value as sold for home consumption. 
Any wares which are entitled to reduced import duties under 
the British preferential tariff must be invoiced and packed sepa- 
rately, and the certificate in such case contains a statement that 
they are bona fide produce or manufacture of the country of 
origin named in the invoice and are entitled to preferential 
treatment. 

The primary purpose of these certificates of value is to facili- 
tate the so-called "non-dumping clauses" contained in the tariff 
laws of these British colonies who desire to prevent the flood- 
ing of their markets with surplus foreign products at prices so 
low as to be detrimental to home industries. Imports into 
Canada invoiced at prices below their fair market value when 
sold for consumption in the exporting country are liable to a 
special "dumping" import duty equal to the difference between 
the invoice price and their fair value for home consumption. 
This special duty is, however, not to exceed 15 per cent, ad- 
valorem and a tolerance of 5 per cent, is permitted in case of 
most products. Articles of a kind not produced in Canada, 
moreover, are exempted from the special import duty. 

Health Certificates and Special Consular Documents 

The requirement in the customs regulations of the United 
States with respect to export inspection certificates issued by 
the Bureau of Animal Industries, Department of Agriculture, 
in case of exported live animals and meat products, which were 
referred to in the preceding chapter, are in line with the con- 
sular regulations of a number of foreign countries which re- 
quire the presentation of such certificates when livestock and 
meat products are imported. Certificates of health issued by 
the Department of Agriculture or other authorities designated 
in the consular regulations certifying that seeds, grasses, plants, 
trees, etc., are free from plant illness are similarly required by 
various foreign governments. 
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Miscellaneous special certificates, labels, elc, arc required in 
the consular regulations of some foreign countries. Salvador, 
for example, requires a flour quality certificate vised by the 
pure food authority of the Department of Agriculture; Santo 
Domingo, a cotton seed certificate in which the Department of 
Agriculture certifies that the shipment is free from plant diseases 
and insect pests; and Panama, a certificate of analysis from a 
recognized chemist certifying that special or patented food prod- 
ucts or beverages shipped to Panama but unknown there are 
not injurious to health. Various foreign countries require the 
use of shipping labels indicating the substances contained in 
canned food products, or the name of the manufacturer, place 
of manufacture, statements as to mixture or imitation, or other 
items prescribed in their consular regulations. Before medicines 
may be imported into Italy, application for permission must be 
made to the Italian Ministry of the Interior. When shipping 
refined petroleum to Uruguay duplicate fire-test certificates, one 
of which is sworn to, must be furnished. 

Although many foreign countries require no special consular 
documents, sufficient has been stated to indicate that others en- 
force regulations equally or even more detailed than those applic- 
able to foreign products imported into the United States. When 
shipping to a foreign market it is invariably necessary to ex- 
amine its consular regulations, for their requirements as to 
shipping documents are not uniform. 

The special regulations enforced during the war, particularly 
by the belligerent and neutral countries of Europe, were the 
direct result of war emergency conditions and are omitted from 
this account because of their temporary character. 



CHAPTER XI 



SHIPPING DOCUMENTS USED IN OCEAN FREIGHT FOR- 
WARDING BUSINESS 

In the conduct of the freight forwarding business the usual 
shipping documents described in Chapters VII to X are re- 
quired, but in addition the freight-forwarding concerns, in their 
relations with the shippers for whom they forward cargoes, 
with the steamship lines, and with their foreign agents, require 
a number of special documents. The shipment of air brake 
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Form 53. — Forwarder's Fhejght Contract 

machinery from Cleveland, Ohio, to Sheffield, England, de- 
scribed in this chapter, may be regarded as a typical ocean freight 
forwarder's transaction. The shipper's name, quantity of cargo, 
etc., specified in the accompanying shipping papers, are assumed, 
but the forms are those actually used by a large New York 
freight forwarder. 

The freight forwarder having been engaged by the Atlantic 
Air Brake Company to forward two hundred tons of air brake 
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machinery to Sheffield, England, the first step taken by the for- 
warder was to engage the necessary ocean freight to Liverpool, 
England. The freight contract, shown in Form 53, which was 
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■ made out for account of the Atlantic Air Brake Company, may 

I be compared with the ocean carrier's freight contract, repro- 

I duccd in Form 1 of Chapter VII. The specified brokerage of 

^^^^^ \ per cent, is paid by the White Star Line to the freight for- 
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warder wlio in this instance is acting as a freight broker. The 
freight contract is made out in triplicate, one copy going to the 
shipper or party for whom the freight is engaged, and two to 
the steamship company, which retains one of these copies and 
after signing the others returns it to the freight forwarder. 

The shipment being made while export shipments by rail were 
still under war control, the second step taken by the forwarder 
was to make application to the General Operating Committee 
of the Eastern Railroads for the so-called "G.O.C. authority" 
to bring the air brake material to the seaboard. This applica- 
tion was made with the approval of the steamship company with 
whom freight was engaged, and it was made on a steamship 
company form, one copy of which was kept by the forwarder 
and another by the steamship company, and one copy of which 
was sent to the General Operating Committee for grant of 
authority (see Form 54). When the G. O. C. authority was 
received it was sent to the Atlantic Air Brake Company at 
point of origin as authority for the railroad agent in Cleveland 
to accept the shipment. 

Shipping Instructions 

The entire two hundred tons or seven carloads of air brake 
material were not shipped from Cleveland at one time. As 
commonly occurs, one carload shipment of thirty cases was 
made first, the other carloads following later. The remaining 
forwarding documents herein reproduced, therefore, do not list 
the entire shipment of two hundred tons, but only the thirty 
cases comprising the first shipment. When the remaining ship- 
ments were made they were handled in precisely the same way. 

Shortly after the thirty cases of air brake compressors, com- 
prising the first part of the shipment for which freight was 
engaged, was started from Cleveland, the shipper gave his ship- 
ping instructions to the ocean freight forwarder on the blank 
reproduced in Form 55. These instructions directed the for- 
warder to make out the bill of lading in the name of the shipper 
and to consign the shipment to the order of the shipper. They 
also gave the name and address of- the concern in Sheffield which 
is to be notified of the shipment, but this concern will not be 
able to obtain possession of the air brake compressors until it 
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has satisfied the requirements of the draft to which the order 
bill of lading will be attached. The value of the compressors 
for custom house clearance is stated so that the forwarder will 
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Form 55.— Foe warder's Ship 



; Instructions 



be able to correctly prepare the export declaration. The amount 
of insurance desired is staled and the forwarder is instructed 
to charge this to the shipper. The forwarder is also informed 
that the ocean freight, the through freight and all charges to 
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destination, the cartage or lighterage to the steamer, the for- 
warding charges and the custom house fees should be charged 
to the shipper and that freight lo New York has been prepaid 
by the shipper. The shipper calls for three negotiable copies of 
the bill of lading and directs that two n on -negotiable copies be 
sent to the consignee. The shipping instructions were given 
June I8lh. and the forwarder is instructed to advise the shipper 
by wire if the shipment does not arrive at the seaboard by June 
28th, so as to enable the shipper to trace it in time to meet the 
expected loading on the 27th and the expected sailing of the 
steamer on the 30th. 

The shipper having shipped the air brake compressors to the 
seaboard in the care of the forwarder, encloses the railroad bill 
of lading with the shipping instructions so as to enable the ocean 
forwarder to take possession of the compressors when they 
arrive at New York. 

Arrival Notice, Shipping Permit and Customs Declaration 

The forwarder upon receipt of the shipping instructions pro- 
ceeds to prepare the necessary exporter's declaration to satisfy 
the requirements of the United States Customs House. The 
various copies of this customs document are handled as was 
described in connection with Form 45 of Chapter IX, for the 
customs regulations apply whether the shipper makes his ship- 
ment direct or through an ocean freight forwarder. The for- 
warder now also obtains the usual shipping permit from the 
steamship company on presentalion of the custom's clearance 
and evidence that freight has been engaged. 

When the shipment of air brake compressors arrives at the 
seaboard the forwarder receives the usual notice of arrival from 
the railroad, after which upon presentation of the railroad bill 
of lading the forwarder obtains possession of them. 

Lighterage ob Trucking Instructions 

Export cargoes arriving at New York are either to be lightered 
or trucked. As the shipment of air brake compressors in ques- 
tion was entitled to free railroad lighterage the forwarder issued 
lighterage instructions to the railroad company, using the stand- 
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ard blank reproduced in Form 56. The railroad company is 
instructed to deliver the thirty cases of air brake material listed 
by mark, number, description and weight to the steamer Cedric 
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FoKM s6. — FoftWARBER's LiGHTEBAGK Ihstbuctiohs 
at Pier 59, North River, on or before June 28th. The light- 
erage instructions also show the railroad car number, the location 
of the car, the number of the railroad bill of lading, the date 
when the car arrived, the number of the forwarder's waybill. 
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and a request that the dock receipt which the railroad will receive 
from the steamship company be sent to the forwarder imme- 
diately after delivery. 



TRUCKING INSTRUCTIONS 
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Form 57. — Forwarber's Trucking Instructions 

Three copies of these lighterage instructions are made up. 
One copy goes to the railroad company for execution; another 
is attached to the correspondence and papers of the forwarder 
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covering the shipment; and s. third copy is given to the for- 
warder's transportation department, which is to follow up the 
shipment to see that delivery is made in permit time. 

Had it been necessary to effect delivery to the steamer by 
truck, the forwarder would have issued trucking tiisl ructions to 
a truckman on a blank such as is shown in Form 57. The form 
of this paper is similar to that of the lighterage instruction blank 
which was actually used in connection with the shipment of air 
brake compressors, but differs in that it contains a space in 
which the truckman would have inserted the express and cart- 
age charge which would have been incurred had the delivery 
not been effected by lighter. 

Trucking instructions are also made up in triplicate. One 
copy is attached to the papers and correspondence covering 
the shipment, and two copies are given to the truckman, who 
retains one copy and returns the other to the forwarder with 
his charges noted thereon after delivery has been made. 

Bills of Lading 

When delivery has been effected to the outgoing steamer either 
by lighter or by truck the railroad company or the truckman, as 
the case may be, obtains from the receiving clerk of the steamer 
a dock receipt such as was reproduced in Form 5 of Chapter 
VII. The forwarder is then in a position to prepare the ocean 
bills of lading, which are returned to the steamship company 
for signature. The number of copies to be prepared and their 
contents has been described in Chapter VII. A case of a large 
shipment which does not need to be combined with others by the 
forwarder in order to overcome the effect of the minimum bills 
of lading issued by some steamship lines, and which is destined 
to a port reached by the line, the ocean bill of lading obtained 
from the steamship company may be sent to the shipper. In 
many instances, however, the forwarder issues his own for- 
warder's bill of lading to the shipper. 

This was done in case of the shipment of air brake material 
which was destined to Sheffield, an inland point not reached by 
the steamship line. The forwarder's bill of lading reproduced 
in Form 58a, it will be noted, carries the shipment through 
Liverpool to Sheffield. In accordance with the exporter's ship- 
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ping instructions it is made to order of the shipper, the for- 
warder affirming to three negotiable copies, "one of which be- 
ing accomphshed the others to stand void." It names the con- 




FokM s8a.— Fob w aider's Bill of Lading 



signee merely so that the agent of the forwarder may notify 
him; and it also contains the name of the agent at Liverpool to 
whom application should be made for delivery. It is, however, 
an order bill of lading which the exporter wilt attach to a draft 
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in order to obtain payment for his air brake compressors, and 
which needs to be presented with proper endorsement before 
the forwarder's agent will deliver them to the consignee. 
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Fovu 58B. — Back of Fobwabher's Bill of Lading 

An examination of the conditions stated in Form 58b shows 
that the ocean forwarder's bill of lading embodies the usual 
clauses defining the liability of the steamship company, and also 
that the property covered by it is "subject to all the conditions 
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expressed in the regular forms of bills of lading in use by the 
steamship companies at time of shipment, and to all local rules 
and regulations at port of destination not expressly provided 
for by the clauses herein." Liability for loss or damage due to 
the acts of the steamship company continue to be subject to the 
terms of the ocean carrier's bill of lading and such federal 
statutes as are applicable, and remains vested in the ocean car- 
rier. The forwarder's bill of lading provides that "it is dis- 
tinctly understood that Caldwell and Company (the forwarders) 
are only the agents of shippers and are in no way responsible 
for the acts and defauhs of the carriers to whom they entrust 
the goods." Many, although not all banks, however, accept the 
bills of lading issued by reputable ocean freight forwarders to 
attach to drafts. Should loss or damage occur for which the 
ocean carrier is legally responsible, the ocean bills of lading 
issued by the ocean carrier to the forwarder become available. 
The ocean forwarder under the conditions of his bill of lad- 
ing has a lien on the cargo for "all freights, primages and 
charges, and also for all fines or damages which the ship or 
cargo may incur or suffer by reason of incorrect or insufHctent 
marking, numbering or addressing of packages or description 
of their contents. Furthermore, all charges or expenses incurred 
through non-comphance with requirements will be charged to 
consignee," It is also provided that "if on a sale of the goods 
at destination for freight and charges, the proceeds fail to cover 
said freight charges, (the forwarder) shall be entitled to re- 
cover the difference from the shipper." 

Forwarder's Waybills 

The ocean freight forwarder having attended to the forward- 
ing of the shipment of air brake material through the port of 
export now prepares his waybill (Form 59), which contains 
instructions to the Liverpool firm acting' as the forwarder's 
agent, and which also serves as the basis of his accounts in so 
far as charges have not been prepaid by the shipper or charged 
to him. It will be noted that transportation and other charges 
incurred In connection with the shipment of air brake material 
in question were prepaid to the warehouse at Sheffield, the final 
destination, so that the foreign agent was not called upon to 
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collect anything from the consignee for the account of tbe 
ocean freight forwarder. 

The forwarder's waybill, besides containing instructions as to 
the collection of charges, also states the name of the steamer 
and her sailing date ; the marks, numbers, description, value and 
weight of the cargo; to whom it is billed; who shall be notified; 
the name of the shipper; and a reminder that when consigned 
"to order," the cargo should be delivered only on presentation 
of the forwarder's through bill of lading properly endorsed. 
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Form 59. — Forwarder's Waybill 

The waybill is issued in triplicate, one copy being kept by the 
forwarder as a record of the transaction, and two being sent to 
the forcif^n agent of the forwarder at the port of entry. Of 
these two copies, one is forwarded in a mail accompanying the 
shipment, and a second is sent in a later mail. The foreign 
a^'^cnt is requested to specify his charges in a space provided 
for that purpose in the waybill, and to return it to the forwarder. 



Forwarder's Expense Bill 

The transaction between the forwarder and shipper or party 
for whom the air brake material was forwarded was closed 
on the basis of the forwarder's expense bill. As is shown in 
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Form 60, the shipper who agreed to pay the shipping charges 
through to destination was called upon to remit $365.46. This 
included the freight charge whicii carried the shipment from 
New York to Sheffield, the insurance on a value of $16,500 which 
the forwarder was requested to obtain, the forwarding charge, 
a charge for issuing the bill of lading, and a charge for issuing 
the customs clearance. 
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FoKH 60.— Fob WA Bias's Expense Bin. 

The space calling for a statement of inland freight from 
Cleveland to New York remained blank in this transaction be- 
cause it was prepaid by the shipper. No transfer charges were 
billed to the shipper because the shipment was lightered by the 
railroad without special charge. No charges for marking, stor- 
age, inspection, shipper's C. O. D., collection discount, telegrams, 
cables and postage were billed because expenses of this nature 
did not need to be incurred in connection with this shipment. 
No consular fees were incurred because none are required under 
the consular regulations of England, The space for commissions 
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remained blank as no special commission was charged for for- 
warding this consignment, and no brokerage was charged because 
when this shipment was made the steamship companies, some of 
whom had discontinued the payment of brokerage to ocean 
freight forwarders during the war, were again paying brokerage. 
The forwarder's expense bill serves as an itemized bill to the 
shipper and as the basis for settlement with him. It also serves 
as a basis for the forwarder's accounts in so far as charges and 
tosts are charged to the shipper instead of the consignee. The 
waybill and expense bill enable the forwarder's accounting staff 
to keep account of his freight forwarding transactions. 



CHAPTER Xri 
TIME CHARTER PARTIES 

When Ihe owner of a tramp vessel through a ship broker, 
operating manager or directly through his own immediate or- 
ganization charters a vessel to a shipper, steamship line or ves- 
sel-operating concern of any kind, the underlying document 
known as a charter or "Charter party" is executed. Shippers 
need to understand the nature of this document when they utilize 
the ocean tramp service; and regular steamship lines, industrial 
steamship concerns, and other steamship operators when they 
supplement their own vessels with additional vessels not owned 
by them. The owners of tramp vessels are vitally concerned 
with charter parties because iheir principal business is to charter 
their vessels, and their profits depend upon the terms contained 
in these documents. Freight forwarders, too, are concerned 
with charter parties in so far as the cargoes which they handle 
are shipped in vessels chartered by them or by the shippers 
whom they represent. Ship brokers require the knowledge of 
experts with respect to charters, as it is through brokers that 
most charter arrangements are made. 

Two general types of charters are used in ocean shipping as 
conducted by private ship owners in their customary dealings 
with each other or with steamship operators, shippers, for- 
warders and brokers : time charters extending throughout an 
agreed period of time or indicated number of voyages, and trip 
charters covering a single voyage. Within each group or general 
type there are many variations, although the efforts of vessel 
owners' associations, maritime exchanges, grain exchanges and 
other trade associations, and the customs gradually developing 
at groups ot ports, in defined sections of the commercial world 
or in particular trades have instilled a degree of uniformity as 
to their principal conditions. Owners and charterers may, how- 
ever, come to special agreement as to compensation, the risks, 
expenses or duties assumed or performed by each, and in re- 
185 
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gard to other conditions inserted inlo the charter party signed 
by them or their agents. 
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at tta TWail. km tor all tba oatilB, dock, nwliwmnn ud mbrr neoosMry norca. and malnt^Jn tier 
n a tborcniatilT nOloMBt Mat* IB bull aod nwrbbtny lor and durlnc tba airvlce. 

3. That Iba Obarton aball provlda and pay lor an Uk cnaii. Pudi. Pm Cbaiws. Pllolasoi. 
AnBoM. ComiBtianiM. Couular Cbargaa (ci»til IbDH prrtalilDg lo Ibe carlaln. oKInn or imwi. 
ud all olbflr Charsva wbalaorvH', ei»pt tboao brton stntod. CharttTon an to provide artnmmnr 
dOBBua and ibinini boarda. but osnor to allow inem ibe uid of the duooaag aod ■luniiw boufb 
abiadyjAoard auamer. 

4. ^liat tba Cbartvn shall aocvpt and pay at odoc oil delivery of BteanHr tw all Coal Iq tbo 
■leaDHin Buaken oa ddlvery and tbe Owben alulL on eKplrvilop ol tbe Cbuter Party, any for alt 
Coal Ian In tbo BunMn, each at tbe ourrsni nuukst prina at the reapootlve Peru wbira abo la 
dtfmrad to Ibam. 

5. That Ibr Cbarunn ibaU Iiay for Iba oae and bira at tba aaM tbbpI /aurum humlTeil and MaMy 
reudi (<r(«m BHIlab aterllu PIT CalBDdar Monlta. aomneiMlu on ud Iron Ibe day c>I bar didlv^ 
a* atonaaM, and al and attar t&aaania rata Igr anr part ol a oioDtb; bl» to cdoiIdihi udiH bir rodeUverr 
1b Uk* KMd ordir aad ooDdlilan la tba Owmn (imlaiB ketj ai a tmii <n (/ K. or n Uic Cmuihm 
bmmn nnttou ml HrmOwi (Anvi odwlin at Charum' opilon, 

pwmwnt ot bBB baoimM dun Bid puoHBt iIibU ba mads lor auota a laiiitb ol tlmv u tba oirain 
or tbafe aaeiiU. ud CtaaiHren. or tlirir annla raa* aarea upoa, aa tba eatlmatud time DMeaary to 
ooD^bflba nqrafB. and KhSB tb* ittamtr k Mlrend K> Dvno-'i uiaiu uy dUTiroDn ghaU ba 
raftmded by Maaiur or paid Iv (AarUnia. u ibe oaae may nqulrr. 

I. Paymul ol lald bDa to ba mada In a«b M IM euRvnt abort altbt nle ol Eichanis. or Ib 

approval Buikir^i Mbt bflM «q loadOB, at owiwr*a optkw masthlr tai 

UTHoe. or ai ainad, aBd bi dAutt ot anab paymnt tba Ownen ibatl have thp lairult)' at wlcl>- 
diBwtaa tba laU BtaiBtr Iron lb* HnrlM of UM CbarUmi. wittaaui nnludioe vi lay oUim ihar 
(tba Omita nia oUiirwiB bare on tba CharMrera bi punuaon or IhU Obsrt«r 

S. Tnat the Coartcrcn ara to pay lor Ttotualllni iiaumm al tbe nlA of A/ Br Pierilni per Okt 
lor hn BlaB p aj eatiri . i/t for ■ceoBd elaa puviinn. and I/3 for lahnmi or alnrrue paamiBB. 

9. Tbal tba lairto n oatioei an u be ladeo ud/or dliebaned In any dock or at my wbarl or 
plaae Ibu taa CbKiama or tbata' Atmta may dbast, provldMl the Krwnor con aiwi^i lale!/ Ha 

dalloD ot the « blp (iwt more iban ibe can moonably Mow ud ourti aball be at Ihe C'luuienn' 
□mvlalDU. alorea udturl. Thai the Cnpuln iluil uat- uirdlllgi'isre io aaiiiu fur' ibc reniliaCloa 01 
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iinocv. "(ir attar tmataatma-. ud am CMrUm hmby xres lo nid«niiiry t» oitdri (roin aS 
mDBmnni or IMSKta Uiu but uks tnm Uu CipEUn il«nU« BUIa of Ladlst or oUwwlia 

if^nu ?il» Cbnnnn ri«a bun nuoo U be dlaiinflvt witb iba nnduci or lbs CmDUlo, 
O0OVB or BtafliiBn, ttto Owdbt BhiU. oa nealTiiif pmlnuLirt o( tbe domjiliLliii, intEMltfAU (be Bniti 
■ml U uuui— iijr. muB ft obtaia In Uu appobiUiiait. 

13. 'nal ina Cnvlcnn ibftll taftve pcrmkHkn to appolnl m lupcr^tuwi wtao ibBlL ftnomHoj lbs 
•Uantr aad ■* ibu Toyicia an prnHeatal wtUi Urn uaacti iwnUiA. Ha (a b« toraiahad tree 
of otaaqnwltb Ant tUtM UCBomaotUtiaoM, end lune fare ae jwtnata for aaptatn' a tab le. 

patent to (be Cbartnn or tb«fr AseDti, and to fuTDleb tbe Cbartcrsa. tbeir Anota or Super'Cano. 

IS. IThat tbe (Tbartnwi kave (be opUoo ot eontlnuhii tbli ebaner (Dr a turtbcr pirlDd of] 

tbeJr aaenlet . - - - Idays prevkHu to tbe eiplntlob 

ol tbe ant Dam«] term, or aoy declared ontloD.) Cliartcren lo bave the option ot sub-letilni the 
steaoKr tor aJI or aay part ot tbe IIbw eoinmid by IbH chartBT. ' 

Id, Tbat If reaulred by Cbanwvn. time nQt to onmiperice before - - -,..--..-.. 

ud abould Steanwr not be readr for dettron at port ot doUverr on or before 

Cbartan* « tbeir aimlato jaw lbs opthw td CancBUing tua cbanv at any time not later tban 

do»a at inarlitiiery. alwilm appantmi. otj.. or damaca frdiD Ore, miUalan. flmuiuw or damigB iibleb 
prmma tbe workbv of or the eootkniaBoe m tberoyaie of tbe yeaeri for iweoly'lour oonieoutlvo 

uihi nmna a««i*l ■crrloe lor Cbanenn. Uitai. (tautieb and Knar, and In etwy mi' nud K tba 
pfaee of aeeMnnt. or Muutd the Veael put baok from any of tbe aboreHnentloned eauaea or pot tiKo 
■nxMarpmibanlbatlo vbletaabeletuiind. tbe btaa iball be auniaided franttaaUBaolbirpuHlDf 
baeli or pnUW to nntn abe b« Main la IB* aama aaaliiaa abd tin Toyat* riwinwl ItMnowa. tBa 
(be pert ebaiiia and MbnaioB at nab port Iball be bcime by BleamB^ Owim. Ownaia an <M 10 
paj dnvtaren for tbe Tmlue of any of Cbanerer'i bunker eaala tbat are *'*"*«T"*f^ wbUe tbe ■**"■*— 
b off UriL IMHd SB tbt eomnt prM of bunlurBaN trumwd tola bnolKn U iba portammir la hi 

built of iWB. aft« e ^w an d eoU* w« on bouiL or cam dHbuMMidjAlB naoy for *m aa a i r 

or UKhonii* t brogtb atj— at awMbar. or bun any aumdait lo ibt Mtao. vasb datauioii or tern 
neataall be at the C&rtenr'erlak and expense. If upon the ycvace tbe aUduur'i nsed be ndoeal 
rtt^rAawa ot mnebbicry ot other easualty. tbe time lost and the eest of lbs snra eoal, if any, 

. ■•— TBt sbsU be borne by the Owprra. 

bs lost, frelibt paid In adviar* and not nrned (reckoiilw tnim the 
. fron) aball be recnnied to Ibe Cbaneret*. Tbe act at Omi, Eoemlea. Ore. 
-« and the I^Kiple. and all datiEen aod midGDis at tbo Stoaa. Riiw 
«._. — . .. , p, Navljatlon, tbnmibout ihla Cbanor Pany. 

I appointed by eacli of tbe parties bnW. 

the punnsa of •otorcttif sny amnL itaU aftwoaiul may bo mads • tule or 'the Court. 

XL That tbe Owneis ahall bare ■ lien upon all cvwxs and all Hhjr^ahls. hir any aooHbl* diH 
under this Chartir, and the Charterers to havs a hen on Ibe Bblp for an Mkoneyi pud in adranee 

11. Tbat jw dirtflota and ealvairiB ahall be tor owDen* and Cbartan^ equal bcosSt- GSMtbl 
Awage, If any. to he ae oord hn to York-Antwerp rukea, IH W. 

lo Ume emptoyed In mpkai walen during the term of thia Charter, r***™*' le to bedoobed. bottom 
oManad aad pahaisd ■henavar Chan«nn and MaMar (htub neesiiaiy. at iiast oncB la enry ali 
mooUBjand Bayrasnt of tbe bin to he suspended nntJI ihs ■ aiabi tai proper lUte fur the swln, 

U. T%at tbe ownen are to nroTlde ropok faUa. idUi|B and DlocAa. ibeeeaaary to handle ordinary 
(•nu up to Una laoa (of aauTttm. MOUbi vMlbl. dao but«nu lor nWu Mrk. 

H. Staamr to work niabi and day If nouhed by Cbarterm. and alT nsam vlnebes to be « 
Cbartercrs dlsposs l durlEU f'^*^'"f and dlaflharflnf . aod ■***"*** to prorlde man to work same botb 
day and night aa requlrad. Chvunn aansuii la pay tor ail nlibl itork. at tM eutmit local rata. 

ii. It it also uuUially acned. tbat this rhartar la luhtBel to all the tacma and prorlalou of and all 
the eirsmptlons fnm llabnitir oonlamed tai the Aet of Conarea of tbe United Statia. approred on the 
I3tb day of February. 1803. aid antnled "An Act naaimt to NavuatioB ol Vnau, eta." 

m. A eommlnlan ol Five p>r "Ot. upon the aroas aoHnut ol tbH Charter and the anal fcMtfit 

brokefage. payable by tbe steanuhlp and owners, due to AN'D COMPANY. 

upon ibe flknuiff bemrl. Aeaoiabip lost or Dot loat. ajid alflD upon any reoBttal or extenaioa of this 
CbartiT or on ■afc ol ViHrl. 

17. Ab address Commlsiloa ol 2H per aot. parable to 

2S. Penalty'tor non-perfoRDaooe ot tbls Coolnet, estimated amount of damans. 

(SUnuf) <t gwwtaw 

ISWsed) I By Cable authority from Uairt *CS. 

A true Copy of Lbe Orl«lajit Charter Party. 
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Commercial Time Charters 



The reader is urged to read carefully the conditions con- 
tained in the time charter reproduced in Form 61, for it is 
typical of the time forms commonly used at American ports 
when a vessel owner, or a time charterer who is willing to sub- 
let a vessel leases or charters a steamer to a charterer. It is. 
moreover, the time charter that was approved by the Govern- 
ment during the war. In this charter the vessel, which is 
identified by name, home port, gross and net register tonnage, 
nominal horse-power, cubic feet and dead weight capacity, proper 
inspection certificate covering hull and machinery, and specified 
classification rating, is chartered by the undersigned owner or 
his agents to the undersigned charterer for an agreed period 
of time, subject to the charterer's continuing it for a further 
specified period. A time charter's duration may be variously 
established for a more or less fixed period of months or years 
or as was at times done during the war, for the duration of 
the war ; or it may cover an agreed number of voyages in a 
defined trade. In the latter case the estimated time required 
to make such voyages is usually stated, the owner reserving 
the right to terminate the charter if it becomes clear that the 
last round trip voyage provided for in the charter could not 
be completed within the period of time specified. 

The typical time charter reproduced in Form 61a further 
provides that the vessel will bo placed at the disposal of the 
charterer at a designated port; that it will be in fit condition 
to receive cargo, and that it will, during the life of the charter, 
be maintained in a seaworthy condition and with a full com- 
plement of officers and crew. The charterer is authorized to 
transport general merchandise, including petroleum or its prod- 
ucts, and passengers so far as accommodations permit, in lawful 
trades between safe ports in the United States or British North 
America and the West Indies, Central America, the Caribbean 
Sea, Mexico, the Gulf of Mexico, South America. Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia, but excluding the St. Lawrence 
River from Oct. 1st to May 1st, the White, Black and Baltic 
Seas out of season, the Magdalena River and all unsafe ports. 



I The vessel is to be operated under direction of the charterer 
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TIME CHARTER PARTIES 

or his agent subject to 28 numbered conditions. Special atten- 
tion is called to the clauses covering the charter rate or hire 
which is to be paid by the charterer to the owner. The usual 
practice in seagoing traffic under a time charter covering a cargo 
vessel is the payment of a fixed amount per deadweight ton per 
calendar month. The basis, it will be noted, is the deadweight 
capacity of the vessel regardless of the amount of cargo carried. 
In case of a passenger steamer the time charter payment is 
more commonly based upon the vessel's gross register tonnage. 
Payment may, however, in either case be fixed on a lump sura 
basis. 

An additional clause prescribes the mode of payment, the 
time charter reproduced in Form 61a providing ihat it shall be 
"in cash at the current short sight rate of exchange, or in ap- 
proved bankers' sight bills on London . . , monthly in advance, 
or as agreed." The corresponding clause in a time form ap- 
proved by the New York Produce Exchange, Nov. 6, 1913, 
provides that payment is to be "made in New York in cash at 
the current short sight rate of exchange, or in approved bankers' 
sight bills on London, at owner's option, semi-monthly, in ad- 
vance, and for the last half month or part of same the approxi- 
mate amount of hire, and should same not cover the actual time, 
hire is to be paid for the balance day by day, as it becomes due, 
if so required by owners, unless bank's guarantee or deposit is 
made by the charterers." In case of default of payment the 
owner has the right to withdraw his vessel from the service 
of the charterer without prejudice to any claim the owner may 
have under the terms of the charter parly. In the event of 
loss of time due to deficiency of men or stores, breakdown of 
machinery, stranding, fire or damage preventing the operation 
of the vessel, the time charter in Form 61a provides that, if the 
loss of time exceeds twenty-four consecutive hours, payment of 
the hire is discontinued from the commencement of the loss of 
time until the vessel is again in an efficient state to resume the 
service. Should the vessel be lost, all freight paid in advance 
and not earned up to the date of the vessel last being heard of 
is to be returned to the charterer. The owner has a Hen on the 
cargo and on all sub-freights for amounts due him; and the 
charterer has a lien on the vessel for amounts paid in advance 
and not earned. 
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The time charter reproduced in Form 61a next proceeds 
divide between the owner and charterer the expenses and 
sponsibility connected with the operation of the vessel. The 
owner, who receives pay for the use of his vessel, is obliged 
to pay all the wages of the officers and crew who as slated 
above are provided by him, and all consular fees incurred in 
shipping and discharging the officers and crew. He is also re- 
quired to provide and pay for all provisions for their use, aB 
necessary ship's stores, and the insurance on the vessel. He 
further agrees to maintain the hull and ship's machinery in m 
efficient state. 

The charterer who pays the amount of hire agreed uixio is 
required to provide and pay for all bunker coal or other fuel;, 
all port charges and consular fees other than the consular fees 
connected with the shipping and discharging of officers and 
crew; also pilotage charges, agencies, commissions and all other 
charges except those specifically delegated to the owner io thC' 
charter. The clauses regarding fuel provide further that the 
charterer accepts and pays for any coal in the bunkers on de- 
livery, while the owner similarly accepts and pays for all coal 
left in the bunkers on the expiration of the time charter. The 
charterer's obhgation to pay pilotage and port charges is modified 
by a special clause to the effect that in case the vessel puts into 
port other than the one to which she is bound because of 
ficiency of men or stores, breakdown of machinery, stranding^ 
fire or damage preventing the working of the vessel, pilotagQ 
and port charges there incurred shall be paid by the ovmcti 
If the vessel is driven into port or to anchorage by stress ol 
weather or accident to cargo the charterer's obligation to pajr, 
however, remains effective. 

The charterer may use whatever dunnage is on board 
vessel at time of delivery, but he is required to provide any 
ditional dunnage that may be necessary. If passengers are cari 
ried, the charterer is also required to pay passenger vh 
tualing costs at agreed rates per passenger per day, the amount 
varying for first cla^s. second class and steerage passengers. 

Time charters in addition contain various clauses further 
defining the rights and duties of the owner, charterer and mastei 
of the vessel. The "whole reach" of the vessel's holds, deck ani 
usual places of loading and accommodation are at the dispoat 



of the chanerer, excepting such parts as are needed for officers 
and crew, tackle, apparel, furniture, provisions, stores and fuel, 
and excepting also that the cargo may not exceed what the vessel 
can reasonably stow and carry. The captain is required to 
prosecute the voyage of the vessel with the utmost dispatch ; to 
render all customary assistance with the crew, tackle and boats; 
to keep a full and correct log of all voyages open to the inspec- 
tion of the charterer or his agent and furnish a daily log to the 
charterer, his agent, or super cargo showing the course of the 
steamer, the distances run and fuel consumption ; and to use 
all diligence in caring for the ventilation of cargo. The captain 
shall be under the orders and direction of the owner as regards 
employment, agency or other arrangements, the owners, how- 
ever, being indemnified against consequences arising from the 
signing of bills of lading by the captain or other arrangements 
entered into by order of the charterer. Should the charterer 
be dissatisfied with the conduct of the captain, officers or en- 
gineers the owners shall investigate complaints and if neces- 
sary expect a change. In the time charter reproduced in Form 
61a, the charterer is given the right to sublet the vessel, and to ap- 
point a supercargo who is to be furnished with first-class ac- 
commodations free of charge. If the steamer is not ready for 
delivery to the charterer on or before an agreed date he may 
under the so-called cesser's or cancellation clause cancel the 
charter at any time not later than the day of the steamer's 
readiness. 

Should any dispute arise between owner and charterer, pro- 
vision is made for the appointment of a board of three persons, 
the majority decision of whom shall be binding. As the steamer 
may from time to time be employed in tropical waters, provi- 
sion is made for the docking of the vessel at least once every 
six months to be bottom cleaned and painted, or more frequently 
if the charterer and captain think necessary, and when so docked 
the payments by charterer to owner are suspended until the ves- 
sel is again fit for service. The owner is required to provide 
ropes, falls, slings and blocks necessary to handle ordinary cargo 
up to three tons in weight, and lanterns for night work. If the 
charterer requires, the steamer is to work night and day, and all 
steam winches and sufficient men to work them are to be at the 
disposal of the charterer, who agrees to pay for night work at 
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the current local rate. Derelicts and salvage are to be for the 
mutual benefit of the owner and charterer. "Acts of God, 
enemies, fire, restraint of Princes, Rulers and People, and all 
dangers and accidents of the seas, river, machinery, boilers, steam 
navigation, and errors of navigation, throughout this charter 
party," are always mutually excepted, and the charter is also 
governed by the provisions of and the exemptions from liability 
contained in the Harter Act of Feb. 13, 1893.' 

A penalty clause providing for the estimated amount of dam- 
ages in case of non -performance of contract is added. A com- 
mission or brokerage clause requires the vessel owner to pay 
the ship broker who effected the charter a 5 per cent, commission 
on the gross amount of the charter and the usual freight broker- 
age, whether the vessel is lost or not lost, upon the signing of 
the charter and also upon any extension or renewal of the 
charter of sale of the vessel. An address commission clause 
provides for the payment of a I]/- per cent, comim'ssion for 
attending to the ship's business in port. 
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While the charter party reproduced in Form 61a, and analyzed 
above, is typical of the time charters in use at AmeiHcan ports, 
it varies sufficiently from others to emphasize the need of read- 
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ing the contents of time charters before signature is attached. 
The time charter approved by the New York Produce Exchange 
is reproduced in Form 62 for purposes of comparison. It differs 
from the charters shown in Form 61a and Form 61b, chiefly in its 
details, yet some of these details are of importance. The clause 
with respect to the appointment of a super cargo, for example, 
and those governing the loss of time due to deficiency of men or 
stores, fire, breakdown of machinery, etc., the performance of 
night work, the application of the shipping rules of the New 
York Produce Exchange, signature of bills of lading by captain 
and the rules governing payment of hire differ from the cor- 
responding clauses of the former charters. 

Government Time Charters 

During the war, when the Government acquired direct con- 
trol over a large number of vessels, the Shipping Board adopted 
a number of standardized time charters. Many privately owned 
vessels were requisitioned by the Board under the requisition 
charter reproduced in Form 63. It states that the vessel de- 
scribed in the charter has been requisitioned subject to three 
conditions; (1) that the terms and conditions under which the 
requisitioned vessel is lo be operated shall be those contained 
in either the "time form" or the "bare-boat" form of the Ship- 
ping Board at the opiion of the United States; (2) that the 
owner accepts these terms and conditions in full satisfaction 
of claims; and (3) that the United States may cancel the requi- 
sition charter on giving a written notice of five days when the 
"vessel is in a United States port." 

The time form provided for the operation of such requisi- 
tioned vessels differs from the commercial time charters ordi- 
narily in use principally in the following respects: (1) The 
period of time subject to cancellation as stated above is limited 
to six months after arrival of the vessel at an American port 
after peace is declared, unless it is required for Government 
purposes. (2) The United Slates is to provide any special equip- 
ment in addition to "that required for the vessel's previous usual 
service." (3) The crew shall so far as practicable consist of 
American citizens, the citizens or subjects of enemy or ally of 
enemy nations being excluded. (4) The charter rate shall be 
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on a monthly basis determined from time to time by the United 
States Shipping Board, the owner, however, having the option 
on canceling the requisition charter if the rate is fixed below 
that in effect on the date of requisition. In case the vessel 
loses time because of deficiency in crew or stores or other causes 
similar to those listed in a commercial time charter, the payment 
provided for is to be reduced to one-half until the vessel is again 
in an efficient state. (5) The United States agrees to reimburse 
the owner for any proper increases in wages and bonuses over 
the standard prevailing Aug. 1, 1917. (6) The United States 
agrees to bear the cost of insuring against war risks and spe- 
cial risks due to the use of the vessel elsewhere than on its 
usual voyages. The Government, moreover, assumes liability for 
marine losses in case the vessel becomes unseaworthy for rea- 
sons other than the neglect or misconduct of the owner or his 
agents; and upon giving a notice of five days the Government 
may assume all marine risks. The insurance clause also pro- 
vides that losses are presumed to be due to war risk if there is 
no evidence to the contrary; and the owner is required to in- 
sure against **the usual protection and indemnity risks for the 
full protection of the owner and the United States, the expense 
thereof to be borne 50 per cent, by the owner and 50 per cent. 
by the United States/* (7) Tlie owners of passenger-carrying 
vessels operating under the time form are required to operate 
and maintain the salon mess, and if troops are carried a troop 
mess in which the meals are the equivalent of the regular United 
States Army garrison ration, the United States in both cases 
being required to pay for these services "at reasonable rates to 
be fixed by the United States." (8) The vessel is to be subject 
to all the laws and regulations governing merchant vessels un- 
less it is taken over into the service of the War and Navy De- 
partment, when it shall have the status of a public ship and its 
officers and crew shall become the immediate employees and 
agents of and be absolutely under the control of the United 
States. Most requisitioned vessels were turned over to their 
owners or agents for operation under this time charter. 

Upon five days' written notice, however, any requisitioned 
vessel may be taken over for operation by the United States 
under what is known as the *'bare-boat'' form. Under this 
charter form the vessel is to be outfitted and equipped by the 



owner and also be put into seaworthy condition by him, but 
the United States undertakes "at its sole expense (to) man, 
operate, victual and supply the vessel"; also to pay all port 
charges, pilotages and other costs incident to the use and opera- 
tion of the vessel; and to assume all war, marine and other 
risks. Under the bare-boat form the owner receives pay for 
the use of his vessel at a monlhly rate per deadweight ton, but 
the rate is lower than that paid under the regular time form 
as the increased services and risks assumed by the Government 
are taken into account. 
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When a requisitioned vessel is chartered, not to its owner bat 
to another vessel operator, a different form of charter party is 
used by the Shipping Board. It is agreed that the vessel may 
not be sub-chartered without the written consent of the United 
States; that the charterer is to provide and pay for all items 
and assume all the risks and liability for which the United States 
is obligated under the requisition charter; that all settlements 

» 

with the owner are to be made by the United States, but the 
charterer is to reimburse the United States within thirty days 
after vouchers are presented; that in case the vessel is lost and 
the United States under the requisition charter agrees to de- 
liver another vessel to the owner or obtain a building contract for 
him, the charterer is to pay the United States the value of the 
ship with interest at 6 per cent, per year beginning thirty days 
after date of loss; and that the charterer is to pay the requisi- 
tion rate fixed by the Shipping Board for a vessel of correspond- 
ing description, and also an amount to cover overhead and other 
expenses borne by the United States. The United States under- 
takes that all the duties and obligations of the owner under the 
re(iuisition charter may be carried out. This charter may be 
determined cither by the United States or the charterer upon 
giving a notice of thirty days, the vessel then to be delivered at 
a United States port north of Hatteras in "as good order and 
condition as when received, ordinary wear and tear and dam- 
age due to tlie operation of risks assumed by the owner under 
the re(iuisitioiied charter excepted and free from all liens and 
claims for whidi tlie (charterer) is responsible." 

When the United States Shipping Board charters a vessel, 
not under requisition, still a different form of charter is exe- 
cuted. Since the element of compulsion is not dominant, condi- 
tions of this charter in such a transaction are similar to those 
of the usual commercial time charters, although they differ, from 
the latter in certain respects. The Shipping Board agrees to 
assume loss or damage due to the operation of war risks, and 
it is given the privilege to equip the vessel with guns. The 
owner's lien for amounts due is restricted to "cargoes not owned 
by the United States and all sub-freight," the Shipping Board, 
however, having a lien on the ship for "all monies paid in ad- 
vance and not earned, and for any average claims against ship, 
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and any overpaid hire or excess deposit shall be returned at 
once." 

Government charters also include forms used for special types 
of vessels or to meet special conditions. There is, for example, 
a sailing vessel time charter; a special bare-boat charter to 
cover vessels chartered by the Shipping Board to the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation ; a rerequisition charter for tank steamers with 
an attached bare-boat form; a tank steamship requisition agree- 
ment and a supplemental requisition agreement for tank steam- 
ers; an agreement stating the "terms of employment of Dutch 
vessels" ; a uniform charter for Swedish steamers, and a "requisi- 
tion charter for tugs," with attached time and bare-boat forms. 



CHAPTER XIII 
TRIP OR VOYAGE CHARTERS 

When an ocean vessel is chartered for a sing^Ie voyage or 
trip, a **trip charter party" is signed by the owner and charterer 
or their agents. The many different trip forms in use at Ameri- 
can ports may be grouped into three fundamental classes: (1) 
the gross form, (2) the net form, (3) modified gross or net 
forms. 

Gross Form Charter Parties 

The distinctive feature of the gross form charter is that the 
charter rate paid by the charterer to the owner covers the 
entire transportation service, including loading at shipping point 
and discharging at destination and also port charges. It re- 
quires the shipper to deliver his cargo where specified in the 
charter usually alongside the vessel, and the consignee to re- 
ceive it as specified ; but within these limits the charter rate 
named in the gross form covers port charges and services as 
well as port to port transportation services and costs. 

The charters reproduced in Forms 64, 65 and 66 indicate the 
clauses usually contained in gross form charters and also make 
it clear that the provisions or conditions imposed in these clauses 
are subject to variations. As in case of time charters the man- 
ner in which the vessel is described or identified is not uniform, 
the full cargo berth terms grain charter shown in Form 65 
specifically requiring a statement of the vessel's classification 
under the rules of either British Lloyds or the French Bureau 
of V^eritas and of its capacity expressed in terms of quarters of 
heavy grain, 10 per cent, more or less weight capacity and x)f 
cubic feet capacity for cargo. The berth terms grain charter 
moreover provides a range of American and Furopean ports, 
any one of the former of which may be selected by the charterer 
and ordered in the bill of lading as the port of shipment and 
any one of the latter as the port of discharge upon payment 
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of the agreed charter rates or amount of freight, while the 
general trip charter shown in Form 64 and the coal charter re- 
produced in Form 66 leave blank space into which the ports of 
shipment and discharge are inserted when the charter arrange- 
ment is made. 
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The charter rate or freiglu paid to the owner under a trip 
charter is usually based upon the amount of cargo carried, sub- 
ject to the proviso that the charterer is to provide a full and 
complete cargo. So in the above-mentioned gross form grain 
charter, payment is made at a defined rate per quarter of 480 
pounds, English weight, delivered where specified in the charter. 
The general charter reproduced in Form 64 contains a blank 
into which the rate per ton of cargo or other defined unit of 
cargo, depending upon what commodity is being shipped, is 
inserted and the coal charter rate is based upon cargo tons of 
2,240 pounds. Trip charters basing freights upon tonnage of 
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TRIP OR VOYAGE CHARTERS 

the vessel are exceptions to the genera! practice of basing them 
upon cargo tonnage. 

The freight clause of a trip charter is accompanied by various 
clauses further defining the rights and duties of owner and 
charterer. Among them there is the so-called "warranty" clause 
providing that the vessel "shall be tight, staunch, strong and 
every way fitted for the voyage." Another obligates the charterer 
to provide a full and complete cargo of the kind of cargo 
definitely specified, or in case of the berth terms grain charter 
of Form 65. of wheat, corn or rye, the charterer, however, hav- 
ing the privilege of shipping a full or part cargo of flaxseed, 
barley or oats at the same charter rate with the understanding 
that any saving in loading expenses due to such substitution is 
to be "for vessel's benefit." A bill of lading clause requires 
the captain to sign bills of lading as presented by the charterer, 
the freight charges in such bills of lading, however, being sub- 
ject to restrictions. In Form 64, for example, it is provided that 
they may not total less than the freight agreed upon in the 
charter. In Form 65 there is a corresponding proviso to the 
effect that "any difference between bills of lading and the freight 
due vessel under this agreement is to be settled at loading port 
before clearance; if in favor of vessel, in cash at the current rate 
of exchange less insurance; if in favor of charterers, by draft 
of master upon his consignees, payable five days after his ar- 
rival at port of discharge." The coal charter provides that the 
"owner's regular bills of lading (are) to be signed conformed 
to this charter." The bill of lading clause in the charters shown 
in Forms 64 and 65 specifically provide that bills of lading are 
signed without prejudice to the charter party and this is the 
usual practice. 

Another clause provides that the owner has a "lien upon 
the cargo for all freight, dead freight and demurrage and all 
and every sum or sums of money which may become due the 
steamer under this charter." The term dead freight refers to 
the difference between the freight due the vessel as per the 
charter rates when apphed to a full and complete cargo as pro- 
vided for in the charter, and a smaller amount based upon a cargo 
which is not full and complete. The owner is entitled to the 
entire amount regardless of the charterer's failure to ship a full 
and complete cargo. Demurrage refers to the agreed payments 
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per day for which the charterer or his agent is liable in ok 
the vessel is detained by default of the charterer to deliver tbi 
cargo when loading or to receive it when discharging within 
the number of lay-days agreed upon. 

The so-called "lay-day" clauses specify the number of da)i 
allowed for loading cargo, and sometimes also for unloading; or 
the number of Ions per day to be loaded or discharged. They 
may begin from ibe time the vessel "is ready to load or dis- 
charge, and the master to give written notice of readiness," and 
there may be provisions requiring such notification of readiness 
to be delivered at the office of the charterer or his agent at or 
before a certain hour of the day, the lay-days to begin at a 
stated hour on the next business day. There may also be a 
clause to the effect that if the charterer requires, lay-days shall 
not commence before an agreed date. Charters also pro\ndc 
whether lay-days shall be "running-days" which are consecu- 
tive, legal -holidays and Sundays excepted; or "working days,' 
which include only such days as are customarily devoted to 
loading or unloading at the ports of loading or discharge. The 
lay-days clauses of some charters further provide for the pay- 
ment by the owner to the charterer of "dispatch money" at fixed 
rates for each lay-day not used. 

Still another clause of importance specifies where the cargo 
is to be delivered by the charterer and where it shall be received 
at port of discharge. In Forms 64 and 65 it is provided that it 
shall be alongside the vessel "always within reach of her 
tackles"; and that "lighterage and also extra lighterage, if any. 
(shall be) at the risk and expense of Ihe cargo." The wharf. 
dock or place for loading and discharging may be named by the 
charterer or his agent, provided it is a safe place for the ves- 
sel and one customarily used for such purpose. Form 64 further 
provides that if the vessel is ordered to load at more than one 
loading place, the "cost of this and any subsequent hauling (is) 
to be paid by the charterers"; if the vessel is ordered to shift 
several times between Norfolk and Newport News, the charterers 
are required to pay the "expenses" inairred beyond those in- 
curred by the vessel in shifting once from her first to her second 
loading port and to allow the "owners for time lost in shifting 
on that account at the rate of thirty pounds British sterling per 
day or part thereof." In the coal charter it is also provided that 
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extra expense incurred by reason of working the vessel on Sun- 
days or holidays shall be for the account of the vessel if at the 
loading port and for the account of the cargo if at the dis- 
charging port, subject to the proviso that if such extra expense 
is incurred after the agreed lay-days have expired it shall be 
borne by the cargo whether at loading or discharging port. 

While the demurrage and lighterage charges, the costs or 
allowances paid when the vessel is asked to load at more than 
one wharf or loading place and the extra expense due to work 
on Sundays and holidays, are port charges for which the 
charterer is liable over and above the agreed charter rate, they 
are special and contingent in character and do not alter the 
original statement that the charter rate in a gross form charter 
party covers the cargo transportation, loading and discharging 
and also port charges. Lighterage charges are not included be- 
cause the charter requires the delivery and receipt of cargo 
alongside the vessel ; charterers' demurrage which is designed 
to speed up loading and discharging must, to accomplish its 
purpose, be excluded from the charter rate agreed upon when 
the charter is signed ; and expenses or allowances for extra 
shiftings of the vessel are not included because the charter Tate 
is based upon a voyage during which there will be but one load- 
ing and discharging place or not more than such larger numbers 
as may be specifically slated in the charter. It frequently hap- 
pens, however, that the charterer does not, at the time the 
charter is signed, know exactly where the cargo is to be loaded 
and unloaded. The exclusion of extra shiftings from the chartet 
rate widens the charterers' option as to loading and discharging 
places and protects the owner against unnecessary requirements. 

Trip charters also contain a cancellation clause. In Form 64 
this clause provides that in case the vessel is not ready for 
cargo at her loading pier before a stated date, the charterer 
or his agent has the option of canceling the charter party at 
any time not later than the day of the vessel's readiness. In 
Form 65 the cancellation clause likewise confers upon the 
charterer the right to cancel if the vessel is not ready before a 
stated date, but not later than the presentation of the under- 
writers' surveyor's pass of readiness. Readiness is specifically 
defined to include not only the arrival of the vessel at loading 
port but also entry at the custom house, written notice by the 
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captain that all compartments are ready to receive cargo, and 
presentation of a pass to that effect issued by the underwriters' 
surveyor. The coal charter contained in Form 66 permits the 
charterer to cancel at any time not later than the day of readi- 
ness if the steamer is not ready to receive cargo by a specified 
date; and if the cargo license covering the coal shipment has 
not been received or is revoked, the charterer may cancel **not 
later than the date of steamer's arrival at loadings port by pay- 
ing six days' demurrage in full liquidation of damages to 
owners." Cancellation is also permitted under this charter "at 
any time while the steamer is waiting for cargo by paying de- 
murrage, counting time on demurrage from time of steamer's 
arrival and adding six days' demurrage thereto." 

Other customary clauses are those ending the charterer's lia- 
bility under the trip charter when the cargo is on board and the 
bills of lading are signed; and those limiting the owner's lia- 
bility for loss, damage or detention in accordance with the Harter 
Act of February 13, 1893, and in accordance with other condi- 
tions especially named in the charter. As in case of time 
charters, an examination of the trip charters reproduced in 
this chapter will show that these liability clauses have not been 
standardized. There may also be clauses providing- for the 
settlement of disputes by arbitration ; the application of the rules 
at the ports of named local associations ; the making of advances 
by the charterer on account of the freight to cover the vessel's 
ordinary disbursements ; the payment of an address or agency 
fee to the charterer or his agents in case they attend to the 
ship's business at ports of loading or discharge ; and the pay- 
ment of a commission to the ship broker, "ship lost or not lost, 
charter canceled or not canceled."^ 

Net Form Charters 

The difference between the gross and net form of trip charters 
lies in the clauses which establish the responsibility of owner 
and charterer. The charter rate paid by the charterer under 
the net form covers only the actual transportation of the cargo 
and the owner is responsible only for such service. The char- 
terer is required to assume the cost not merely of placing the 

' See chapter XII p. 194. 
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cargo alongside the vessel but of loading ii aboard the vessel, 
of stowing it, and of discharging it at destination. He is also 
called upon to pay port charges, customs and harbor dues at 
the port of loading from the time the vessel is ready to receive 
cargo, and similar charges incurred at the port of destination. 
A comparison of the net form charter in Form 67 with the 
gross form charter in Form 64 will show that the various clauses 
are identical except that the lay-day clause (No, 4) has ap- 
pended to it the following highly important provision: "char- 
terers to load and discharge cargo at their expense, paying all 
outward port charges, customs and harbor dues at port of load- 
ing, and all inward port charges, customs and harbor dues or 
other foreign port dues in whatever nature at port or ports 
of discharge"; and except that Clause No. II regarding receipt 
and delivery of cargo and lighterage expense is supplemented 
with the following sentence: "Charterers shall pay all costs of 
wharfage at both loading and discharging ports." 

The net grain charters reproduced in Forms 68a and 68b may 
likewise be compared with the gross form berth terms charier 
shown in Form 65. While the clauses of these charters differ 
in various respects, the outstanding differences which indicate 
that the former is a net form charter are found in Clauses 10 
and 11, Clause 10 provides that "charterers, are to load, stow 
and trim the cargo at their own expense, under the direction of 
the master, but they shall not be responsible for improper stow- 
age. Charterers to pay all port charges incidental to the outward 
cargo at loading port or ports, including elevating, stevedore, 
wharfage and tarpaulins, and to provide and fill sacks required 
to secure bu!k grain, also dunnage mats, if required, and to 
provide an agent for custom house business, but owners to pay 
all port and other charges at loading port until steamer arrives 
at loading berth." Clause II likewise requires the "charterers' 
agents to pay cost of discharging cargo, pilotage, and all port 
■ charges incidental to their cargo at the discharging port or 
ports to which steamer may be ordered, and to provide an agent 
for the custom house business, free of commission. If owners 
employ tally clerks for receiving or delivering cargo, charterers' 
tally clerks to have preference at equal rales." In this charter 
various special charges are separately arranged for. Thus "if 
the steamer discharge at Newport, Mon., and after discharging 
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Ibs port cri dIvAarw la u.lw al tba Bipenia and n& ol 



wbe ordend to a port of dJaobarce In tba Bawid. Bwedeo. Pcatmarlt. or Ibe 

— .,r— ^ rmtaa of Ua on Oa fnaamar-* anIniL IIm Maitcr shaU hare tbe opUoD at 

*aitU« Botd VK port M anla open, or ot pnoaidlDa to <bs asanat lale opea port or roadstead tiele- 
(laMiaa taff arrtndlbBelDObKtBn), wbn bs iiEan raeelre fredi Drdeciifor aa opsD ant uenJbia 
patDldlaohirfe. wltbln said Conntrtta or to lb* ITbHhI KUldaia «r CoDllnsBI, uatKire. within H 
Bom at anini, or lav dan lo ooimt. It id ordered, tbe SteaDH- eball nnelvii lbs same Pridibi aa 
U lb* bad dtaeharcad atiha port lo wblob ehe iraa orWDaUy etdersd.l 

7. — [TraiibiEMrabta p«r too of i.2*a lbs. dattieml on run dettrvr of cvso, In canta. It at a port 
bi tba United KtaadaiD. or at CDrrsDt rats ot siobaoiB lor banksra' abort alctat blUi on LoiidaD U In 
any otbir souatry.j 

8 — Cbarterm lo [bare Ibe priTllege sl[ desknatlDa'wbarves or olbsr safs plaMa In loadln* or dla- 
ebaituw. The euao to be brouiht lo. and takufrom aloncilda tba Btamir. al Morobaate' risk 

DeoBaaarr ccar. aliD to load or diecbane at nirbl. on SoDdayi or boUdaTi or oa day whoa BHIea to 
(Ivsi It tvqnbeil by Ctaarunra. sueta tlina not countlDi. tbey payliu all won OOMnaea aod labor In- 
curred, iDoludiDi orallnH of wuetamaD. 5Mri lOnclma, If rnvtral, is to Ar dururtri' ocesuu. 
S. — [Caib Cor Caplaln'i ordinary dlibumanta at port ot loadlna lo be adnoOHl. U rmnltM, 

Bdnooa toba oan«S% Caslata^i dralt payable Ibree dayi after ihlp'a airtral at port ot dlaetaarie 
out at tnllbtaad SB wUntalba draft iball (orm alien.) Di datm SSb it m^t atJEuioiuun tuSi 

10. — cEartmrs are to load, stow asd iHb the sargD at tbev own atnoae. mider tbe ObHthni 
U Ibe HaMar. Mt Ibsf Man twt be tHpnialbie tor bnpmner itowaca. Otaanersn u pay an port 
ebuna laatdnital ■oibBDiitwardiBinaileadlniDariDrparia.budadlniatanitlMi.ataveaaTe.'a'hanaii 
aBdliuv*ultaia.Hid lanvrldeaadUliaBUraaulnil lo seaure bulk gmg al» dununmaia, Aumw* 

mnowt dMi (tf atg art nttdHit la bctau»r ikonHr'f attmi on W ta An- eHorunri' aecmaa. 
1 1-— Cbartenrs' A— mt lo nay Doat ordliolianlnf oarn. plloiaae, and all port ehanttf lasidetiial 



OCEAN STEAMSHIP TRAFFIC .MANAGE] 
taui wi.—Niv You N«T duiH cauTu pum (vr»m oostpitnua 

3waH*nt*in«i Mod.. vhI k(W dlvliuiniif lowlloutni^ eu«D HnK tteNnp««MM I 
IJL-^t^y din At port af *'"**■■ an not to amnl b^or* th* Jjr Jammsrm. lilt, tftf 1 

^ — jj^_-^-;"rff^5g?'aga^^grgac ] 







. s Holdeata of uvlpukiii uawud. wna when "«* „, , 

MiuM » «CTW toTsdWwnt o( QglhM, Mwocr. Mulun, or otltv (VTua of^a^Snn 
UMVnwria for uif loa or "■"*■!■ vlaiif trom exploalaiL buntini of boOvL tvcAkiive or 
aoT lunt atkiata tt» luaUBn DrhoU. bdi rooltiu fram not o( dua OBItmSliy a 
o(tlMBMii.orHir<itUwn, orbrthaBlilp^HiiibudorliUiiMnr. Otaeat amsa ■faalj b< 
■nonlliw la Yorfc-ADtwen Ruin. laBO. 

It ti tin nnlDiUT lansa Ihu thU UilpmeDi (a niblen to in Uw 
BUmpUom Irom UuUnr eonuUifld In Uu Act ot voattem of ttao U 
day ot FatniHT. IWB. ami oatHliil. "Ap An rdiiUiig to Navlgai 
LBduw art to be ■liiiBd bi aanJonidtT wftb Hh] Act. 

II.— IChutmnMlMinitT to wui wImd ibi «nia u >talpi«l,l tb 
Iwrlill u aliaolina lln UDon lbs ar(o ISr tbe recovery sad payi 

a^^^enibiO turn Wi CI 

n.— Q«Mn Of MMtcr Iih»ll niSty~Howprii»^'i 
noa thH CBarlar. Mil ihev ibiill tdeinipb llkra 
^ ^ ^^— f ijuJtt' lor nan-pB-rminiincB 

rMf timir U niA/wl » Uff apprnal af the tnuraHitd Charterino BrtcMlUt, also the Lt^ s, SM^vtet 
_^flaMM tHd/or tazrt on «r^ or oniwiHl ort tieomer bv reaeon et AiTFfnp iMi corva «aoar4 id Ae jf 
AvvANt e/ lh*^nv /o twn rte vttgo u eofuUnvf — SoUavjing tvch nana \he /uiUHtir^r teorOM thaU >« 

C^MBtrnnjcraiiiH Uo) OH Unttei Stout Oatrnmatt Kijion Ltcevel mil ta fimlikM, touring aB 

Svantih AllarSi or'.VivM Altlia, Ml t^emJB Mr^m NarOi. a^S£w UK UetUrmraK Sra 
mnnlwdi]'* anndua and Holidin mssiiud) nsialn lor ibe dineb 

of ulaouvD. All nmdltloDiof tbtacurtw^iarlj luTobon oompliBd vltbat kfdlns port 

TIh Brolunca of 3 ^ pcrcBtaBtbBBaauwimDtlMiM. dead tntitat anddamurraee duel; 

ibM cbarMr-part)', aMWMt kat or bm loib shall be paid br Ownen to Bowuiia & uu. 
I Br fable ■utborlU' dated Loniim, Direiitly 



I (SWiwO BOWRtna A COMPANY. 
HSWutI OCSAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. 
rful CJuaut-9imu <« nvr PniuilDa 



1 



loads outward cargo there, the Newport dock dues (covering 
inward and outward entries) to be bome equally by charterers 
and owners. Towages at discharging ports other than assistii^ 
to berth or berths, to be for owners' account," 



Modified Gross and Net Charters 

Many trip charters have been so modified that they are neither 
of the gross nor the net form and are variously referred to 
as modified gross or semi-net charters. The nitrate charter 
parties reproduced in Forms 69a and 69h, for example, are 
modified gross charters as the charter rate does not definitely 
cover the entire cost of discharging. They provide that when 
the cargo is discharged at the Atlantic or Gulf ports of the 
United Slates the charterers are to name the stevedore, while 
the owners are to pay agreed amounts for stevedoring and also 
"half the cost of weighing of three cents per bag." Loose nitrate 
is to be bagged at ship's expense, but the consignees are to pro- 
vide bags and twine. Under the terms of the trip charter used 
in the Brazilian coffee import trade the coffee is sometimes dis- 
charged at the American importer's pier by his own stevedores, 
the owners agreeing to pay the charterer an agreed amount per 
bag for stevedoring and a per diem charge for the use of his pier. 
The so-called "Welsh form" of coal charter, reproduced in Form 
70a, provides that the charterer shall discharge the cargo and that 
the owner shall pay him an agreed amount per Ion to cover dis- 
charging expenses, and that all wharfage dues on Ihe cargo shall 
be paid by the charterer. The sailing vessel charter commonly 
used in shipping corn or linseed from the River Plate to the 
United States requires the charterer to pay a number of specified 
port dues and to provide dunnage and shifting boards. In the 
usual "Cuban Ore charter" the freight paid by the charterer is in 
full of "ail charges, piloiages, consulages, lighterage, trimming 
lights, Clyde dues, and all other dues customarily payable by 
steamers," but the provision governing loading and discharging 
makes it a modified gross charter. The captain is to supply the 
charterer's slevedore both at the ports of loading and discharge, 
paying to the charterer specified amounts per ton which may be 
deducted from freight. The standard "Cuban sugar charter" used 
in shipping sugar to the United States before 1917 was a gross 
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desutun mm [nrt irbiin Meamer Ult la prHr to niUTlni on Uila otuner, la lila Owners, wta va 

1. Tb^ttta aiiill lUHDer. belna [lAt. lUiuHli ud nnmi. nil and auffldiHiMT IDUuiat M 
■ad TtoMHDBd. ud la mcr mmet Bt to pcrfdnii ttas voyua benlDmfiH' Dmiloiud ituU. It Ik 
to Win CoHt «( floBlli AdwtUb 10 tunut. prHMd In balUrt te VtUEviaiio lor Drdin. to be iimi 
wtthM twfBtr-loa boon atur nealpt at Uuter'a DoUoe at HTlnl lo 

rSrija loBiemierindJailm'BB'ftB Wiii'toim 

BUiD, AM wttli in psHRiH) duiuatiili. atUt havtiic dlHtiumd neb niwan] cuin. mnseil, ■« tritertd 

S Bit port al disown {wblDb «den an M b^vn btfion 11 oNdook Dnon oa tba diTtf 
Olictiwin ol InwHtfaraD W Ik port oa lbs Wnt ODHt of BoBtb Amentt. tiM C*i>&aB k^^ 

. , wsa idThBd at wbn daduovB wm nvbMHr be eompwEedaiid ^Htvrn 

ilwua buiu prlrMc* up to time ol ouniiiecloii at dteshatn M altirtni ur ordm H«*lMiiI<r olmi) 
lo kad It on nn ar Ilir» port* ud/or BdJuiM CMeta EnveiB 19UI ud Pta^ 
M^oaa ind/iir AniotMnMt*ad/cr CMeM CaiMa nuntbH ■■ ow port), vben riieiSuiB main 
■ nUl iDd eovipMe euoa of Nnrate of Boda !■ ba^ not VTHedlnf vnat pbv can mannaWT atov taS 
nm ovv ind aMin Bar eabln. taAla. WMnL sniTlaliiH aad tumltitre, II la bncby muiiAr 
aireed tIM tta •teamcr AiSnoI load mora lEanSWO tosi arid not len tliu S3CO raM^gulu 
irekbL "nm vmm muit deelan uina urlra] at Uw ttnt iMuUnc con tba csan amovntof wto 
be wS MlB wiSta t*«it)^Ta tou mora ar len 

I, Tin itMiBier la pay an sort ebarsra and lo bo BanUincd In the nld porta ot loadlut to Cbii~ 
Ur«r^ AiHiU. M wbom tbe eoiunnarr tgm^ tm ot tnv pounds Britbli iterUni lor doDii the 
(Uamers bualnaia eblll b* Paul br lbs Mauler, parable at on pun ddIt- 

3. Tbe arta to be [rtacad br tlis iblppera free aunvlda at the bWuwt at tbe Sblppen' rlik uid 

lli^iiadbid ot tbe sold omo itaall be at ao arerue raU ot not Irm tlim fiOD tnin per VDrkbui day. 
tte lay dayi pot lo nmmeaoe betora tbe lOM a/' April. UH. to be reckoaed tram ine dv lifSr lie 
Master BlTfa Docloe la vnllqtf that tbe ateamer (belnc dear ot aQ Inward eanfo- and belnc well deaoed 
by tbe erew} la ready to iKMve earfo at port of loaobic lo bar day ot deepatob. and la addlUoD tea 
mnnlK daya oa danuRane are M be allowed ChiHenn at tbe rale of towpeDee Brltlab at«nMc per 
net rabtend toa nr day, or lu nulvaleDt (or aobaod erery dar^deUBOnt. payable daOrTli la 
ondsaiaod tbM tb lay dan sb^ be reekooed aeajnlUic to Ibe eiMwa M l£e Weat OoHt ^ 
taUnitba word "wsrkuia loenhidewrldWKBuwIayaaBdaRotber boUdaya. wbetlw imibialnillial 
or otnl, also day* of atrlaea aod hnfcoola. Time aceiiplad bi ■wtl'tisi ports not to eouilt BB lay Ahl 
Bboiod Ibe aleaBur be uaoeeenaarDy dacabwd at aay otNr period ol tbe royace. aoidi Meattn to 
be paid Rir by tbe twny daUnauntU tbe ^orrysamed rata ot demtpTan. 

^TTbe Mtawr to (Ira notice tai wrlUnc wbes be la nM^ to laaelve or dellnr ceno, and Cte- 
INar'a Acnua to inEorm Um bi like nunmr wben be h at liberty to proceed do bla ■nttt- ^^m 
at LadtaK Bwtabilni oetilitBioe elMW aa ps elauae 11 to biiliiMd W (be Maimr. "WBlcht iBirqiBUCT 
UDloiowB bU aabaaidtobedenTeied"atauAt«ieolfMaitaaCbartereriorttaelr AnnumayiUr«L 
but at Dot l<a a rale Iban bsalaatur Mpdaled, aod wlAaiit prelndlcB to ibia Cbaner Party. 

S. TtB cwr> >o be properly atowaC Owaen to taaimr cSivMnn' stereOon and tbe iiiiiii^ii 
donaafla to be bnmd J>y ibe siamtf. and tbe Owoen lo be ranonalble fbr bad atowue: bat Aonn 



n noalro dtAmni nanda oi Iba eano t 
of dariuice. tbey are to Dnd tbe materula. 



je Twionalble fa 



ventkn ot daowcB. tbey are to and Ibe materiala. No aito u> be reneiTed on board euiept by t 
oitb* Ctarucm at tbirtr Awnia. Owoan are lo ban an aoearaie tatlr keipt ot iba number ol 



oTib* Cbarunn or tbafAmta. Ownm a 
nlued aboud aicaiBir, tnniibba (Dotob ooi 
telly man to eaeb baleli wbea bdo( voAed. 



tatlT kept of tbe number ol baci 
lucb taDy. bat not kas tbaa on* 



__. , . iimse, Bbeta to be ooaalcbBd to Cbancreraor Ibelr AtaoU. paylaa Ibemua 

flbartea and oomrnlHlaiia. and, InoaaeaTcraaDeuwment bemjulml. ibasBmeiobemadebradJiiat 
appMntedby Cbartoma wbo ant to alUnd lo MXUemenC sod collectlan at Ibe averan lublKt 
^.MAHianr fihAnfM. Qenm] aveTace, It any. lo be adiualcd aMordlof lo tbe York-Aotwi 



7. ' AfSr' reoelTldi oo board tbe aald camo. vtowiiw It 
-* • -"• -• tbe Cuetom House, tbe aald stmiDFr abaO 



at TrlDldard wbsejlbe M 






Ooupany, ol , ^^. I'i-j.i- (Mbla addrBOt 

•ml tvibefa wlibla M hama. Bunday* and boUdar* etoepted. an_ , 

■rapbki adTleea ol anlnl, to proeaed to anyooe ■!■ Atlantki or OuU port ta tbo Onltad Mi 
KSonauiaalTcaUD.bDtblnidDdedioriliaBban.aavdnd.pnMaeadlreettopii-' — - 
«ltbta oie niM ot aboTeiopllon*« M nawaanimla a* ilui ean^i^nt andl 

a(i«rdlvtoa!aaollAdln«andCbarlviiarty7daUTvIbeeai«o. wbMCiobedl .„ 

tromikintfdeaesordluta ttaeeiiMomidibeinifpr«auun.andaDaiid tboTor^ Cba 
to ban tfia opUeo ol a aeeood pert of dlailMtae •rltUn Iba tanae abon proiided tor. anA 
ta M deelaied on or More tbe oomplsUoa ot dkebarslnc at Bnt part -^ .»— k.« 1.1... 1. _ 

•WTAS^SSf^Sl .b« abould tb. «««« b. orde™. to 

Stn are to ban tbe onUon ol diacbvn U three porte on tbe Delaware tUver (Plaeoo'a Point 1 
DrapaoiH Potbt and/or PtaHadHplUa ui any order) not oortb ot p*."-*.*"!"**!- — «...»-™.< «. 
m* naT^ArArt T tu M ^ M m nir. mph thrBfl porta on tbe Dalavue River 
teren asToo tbat tbe port cbaran 
I, IT uani, shall not eimd Ibe pni 

IS, 



I 




TRIP OR VOYAGE CHARTERS 

.— HmtATi Chibteb Pabtt (Pu-W«i CoNDinonB) (C 



Datowuv (ItaTDuA UhIt rrarneBtulva Bt Su FnaelBDl to ba Ilf« by ntm VIUilo IM bmin, HtubsTi 
■Bd HolUra Buepud, alurlbar ncelvB~tl» Mhut'i wrtttan ^tIm ot •rrlT»l u ptwwd wKli Ui 
. Mmumt tat dMounaM aia EMdbMm (Otr or Bwl ud/nc da ^t. WaAtattmi. « u sear tlMn- 
dSSnr vat gtfiD.<rtlBEk to tioiuSduBS^a ^Jf lrMaTMMii ■Harajnftolte wtcmnrte 

Im opUoD to bo teoUrad on or tutan Um aamplMJoa of dlwtasclng U flntStft^aBbvfLl' 
10, [Clururtn to tain Uh odUod on ilEnliicBIDi of I.ailliii of ocilgrlu tba auainr eUtiar dInM 
tokportwltbia iMinwuKiUBatd llmliiDrifl^VUuKt. whir* ibaaluiirnotlvoanlcn Inn Cliu^ 
!■«« wtttalD twcotT-four boun (Simiuri mm BHk Hond«rB noopCvD afCv Toeelpt of Muur^t 
toHpmptilo tdThw Df UTlTil to proncBd wlLb hta itcuHr for dtaebuis to a iftffl [Art In tbo tTnllod 
KlncilaiD or on ttae CootbHOt bMWMa Hivn ud Hunburc, botk IndiNltiL or ao nnr Ikenonto u 
■bo BUT ttMy (at. almyi adoU and tlwra. lumrdlnii to- BlUa ar utdini and Cbantr Panr. daltnr 
taa wbole of Mr eftrvo, vbleh la to ba dlaobifvad ana takoD trom alonirHda aocordldc to too ouMom 

«anm«. Mid ao<p4 *i» yanm. Ourtwen lo have IBb optloo of ■ mraoi port of 

Ua rmniB provUM tor tn Dili olaiiw, nicli oiHIdq to bo dettlsred on or b«toni tbe 






In Ivonir-lbur boun b* 



jr pUiVt pmrided ibtj 



m lOoui If TWiuirw by CbartaraaJ 

It. Is soDililintkin at all wbldi tba Chvtfnra do tundiy i(n« to p><r or cuue w be paid, lo 
tbe Caotaln or bli ordar for (reUbl ot tba ■aid ataBli>a> on InH and rtohl dillverr ol Ibe aita id Um 
port of diBcbHia. accDnUns 10 Uh BlUa of Iddinc and Cbarts Fwty. rlfaent toaiurtoTan faronlen 

to dtoeham bi Cniwt auua] muatm tfimiaci prn» ny is/ BrlUab 

fiterUni {wllbout reduotbn U onwm art ftran bobn nalUnv to pFOOMd lo a direct port of dMirbarffaJ 

tor onlsn lo dtactaana In iba United Xlncdom or on tba ContUumt] ' [abminal 

(penoo ™y1 IBrltWi Hurling (wlOioul rodurtlon It ortfit 

are alYen b^orff aaltlnff u pnxved to a dbvet port of dlsobarffe), Id full, per ton of 2.240 poimda of 
ATobdupoli EDKlUb iron velabt delivered.! 

pose BrlUsb Bwrtlns addltloDil biilglit on eoUn cu-go par uin ^.iua'pousib drllveroil to be Mid. 

13. Fnlxbt ui be payable In tbe loUowtau manner: lit discbarged bi tbe Uulied BIbUh], on* 
tbird tai eaib on airlvtl al Ibe onrTcot ru* of eubanfa tor Aon blUa on Lgudiin. and Ibe moajnder 
Wis ma didlven bi Cbortav'i drBtM on thidr Londoa oBiee M ninety dava* idsbt tree of all dla- 
Bovnt. oc » caA «■ ^n montbr diaeount at Ilie nia of S% pit anonoi at tba optkw of eoaalneaa. 
Ill dlaebanad tn the muted mMrtom one-iUrd bi eaata on airlnl wUtaooE dfaniHinl. ud mnibias' 
an tnie aul rl^ drihvy at tba canfo. UkewM In aaeb wlttaaal dlaaiapl- or U diaiibarnd at ■port 
on Ibe Oe utb iant. ooe-Uibd In oaab on airtral at tbe nrbned.nta of enbann tor abort oaU MOa nn 
London wttboni dMatM. aul wmalndM- on cma and tl^bt daUvwr of tba eat<o In good and am r uVa d 
banur'a mibt MOa on Londao.l In Uh erant M tbe atounv ImtIm Ine wbaraua at port of dl»- 
Dbane. ■ tvduetliBi ol Amt penee (W) nv ton ot IJM poundi, lo ba made bi tbe Irriibt nns, 

14: Tbe Maiter U reqnbed by bin fa ba aniipuid u I'a't of '■■■^^ ^f"^ * ■«» ■><>> iimiaiillini Ore 

aiTlvBl ot Uh iLMjlin tbe port of diaclum. AodhlabanlveiiiraaWMneStlialtbgnmEite^aa 
abaU be conduBlve and binding upon tbe ownera. and tbey aball brnby ba p rav en tad aa batwem Uhd 
■Dd tba Cbarunn troni biiiiiliV tola iba Daeeiadty f<r<r tb»ut'apr<aUM of lbs aum at money, irblib 
a BBcb ncelpt or reeelpta diall be aoknowled«ed to ban been rooelTnL 

lA. Tbe act at taod, eartbqnalta. Inundation, polla of tbe aea, fire, barratry ot tbe master and 
am. aaamlea, plratea, aawning thWvaa, aR<en aad nanbtt of prfaiEa*. raltn ud people. pDtlileai 
dliturbaneea et IniiiHlbnenia, atrlkea and kickaat*. BoUMoiia. ntaodbia and ottaer aaeldenu of navt- 
' " — " -..-...^ -- jgfof ]Q hadgment of Ibe pilot, ~' " 



BuMnar*. or otber aer»nle o( Uie ablpovnin, from tba a 
of tbe aild voyage, alwaye mutually eioepled. 

IS. Tbe steamer baa Ubaty to all at any port In any uiub lur imuuii iiurinaa, nnu ui gnu wiiooui 
pUota, to turn and aaala luaajia In dlstrw, aod lo devlalc for the punHSD ot saving life and property. 
Ownera or maatar must notify Obarterera by wire wtitUn tweniy-n>ur btiur* aftfr aalllng of stfiamera 

Iggfof tiBia Umirred at dSetaanlnc port. 

IT. Btaainer Dot aoawrabte tor l oae M ibroogb exploilDn: burning of baUm. bnMage ot abafta. 
or aar lalent delMit In Ibe DacUnery or bull, wil reauIUnd; trom want of dns odlgenoe by the Dviwn 
of tbe ^^o^JgJH^xSiSlJ^ ^a" ■££ dUn&e" ■""■".k/" "^^^^a" °' ™ 
naymiot el Ibe afora^dKhiUM* nvlght; an qiMalkna •broad wbattaar ot^tgarrage or otberwlia 
(dIm aettled ud adlDBUd at pert ot loMllng. tba Owner ud Cnlatn bav^ a Un on Dm carfD Mr 
damurraca and daiute for detcntkn. aa wsH aa tor bvl^t and dead tttUO. 

IB. lbiiuMtbeBteaoHrnalbaittdytaloiMl«loadlMllisrtDnorbetDna?.M,DnIU'a«IM», IS/^, 
Cbarteren* Atom to ban ttae njiUon ot oanoeUng tbb Cbarter Party. 

bund M ablp'a aipaiBe. eonalgnece prorldioi bsaa and Iwlna for tbeTr account, it the suwner 
dSSigH «■ O, CAUutle or n. 8, Gulf poR,^ CbHtcm an u name the a(ev«iore who wUI 
dlaebarta tbe eaigo, tor lAleb Uw Ownar of aald Suams wjd pay Ibbty-Ove cenu per Ion, lU tbe 
Mwmar^dlwlHrgea at a United Stntea West COBst port, CbanvBr'a atevedore to be emtilayed al 

mer lo Bupply euvai aUDU, S hat br S lael, for loading and dlscbargbig eano. 

I tut tha trua and punetDal tulnnnnlorcaeb and all tbe conditions henin uenlloosd, tbe 

partGa do bBraby^md Ibcuedna to ea^ atbs In tbe iwnal loni at the eallmaled amount 

U fraUI. toba forfeited and paid by Iba party dsUbgoent to the piuYy obserrant. 

12, Bnkiran of Bn db' eanl. k doe to Bowrtaw * Ompany on slgnbig ot thla Cbarttr Party, 
Bblp iHt or noi lort, and aiaararr to be eonsliDed la tbeiii nr ibefr Aieata, as iiiipbrolnn. at port of 
dia&iana, or to fortalt twenty pounds BrltMb atailng daiDura. 
ISWitsdir. .WlUMBa to ttae Signature otWlmeffl,, 



(Sldwl) Witneon (o Ibe Signature ot (SImsd) 

As agenta for Owiwa by cable aathorlty ot itatn, V, ".".". 

W* BuBBT cunn Iba above u ba a ttUB eopy ot Iba omlnal Cbarli 



. .r. U. 
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NITRATE CHARTER PARTY 

BOWRING A COMPAKY 

17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 

8HIP BROKERS AND BTEAMSHIP AGENTS AND GENERAL COUIOSEIO!) 

f-» Trrk, Jjmt 'fc'gt 

■ >■ Apoiu' (or 'Hb C*b*i 

HTlnl U uddimnun from mt whm uuu* I.M i. —JJiiT^ .Vy* .!^E 

. , , , — ft 10 pirrrain CM nnig hiwiMliT" miCBiaj ' 31L'M" »r*7SLt~ 

■t ol Boiuli ABialn In tHlUn. ^tmcd In bkoiai to An B aoaUiia Sotith arT>B>iSvB>H < 

0(dtAto]Nlln«wliblBivnu^4aiff bountltvrnilptalMHtar^Bougeofw^nlt^T 

Cklla, CMib Milnw. no vkmn all ■nfjir»HnM i ilii i lii i 

ttntl poni ud/gr adlwHU ^]Mh bMonB tBui ud Ptauu botli taioluilM^^ 
PkWuaBd/Drtta<**ffiuantCaMHooiutki« tor BBS part, ilnToeopd^ M«rma 

AniobBiia ud/ir CMm Ookaa «aiitlB(u ma naru, whn aiitahill noMfv m ndlau 
MCta dl NIBaU of Boda ki IMCi not •uwliiic wbu itw oui romublT Mov and awn dtv ^ 

MMtv DOKdHUn WBO v^vT ■( (bD Omlowllnl pDnihanutuuwBiarwao'^T^MlbSrwnE 

Acnu. t* wbom tlw mawmttrj mbdct >» or n>« tnundi MUiti awrlUii 
b mlu — alum b* paid br tbe Uuter. parat>l« u ooa port onlr- 
»■ Tho cano to Im pl>e«d by tlw duppen Fne ■lontalilt ol tl» lUvnir ■ 

^fbeloidlnl 0) UK hM carlo aball bo at an av«a rata of not !«■• Uun J07 (ooa p«r wtrkbm 4bt. 
ina lar dan not to ooimnM baton (ba tsik Jaft. iBIs. to ba reskoiwd fram Um day UhMhSt 
&aim>)?rndr 10 naahra aarn at port onoaStaK to bar day ol daapuS aad InaSa^^ 
dan on damnmn Ian Ml ar mu k> baalhnrad Cbaitinn u Uu lat* of tmmtam f — ■ '-— "^^ 
iw nat laalauna too nr dar, or A •mlvalMt tar aaob and onrr dar^ delaiUon. 

n H Imdanlood tbat ttaa laar dui AaL ba raelB»ad aoaordta U> tba a— ■ ■■- 

Tla.: laUiiB tha word "wgrnoa" to emtnda mmt dajra. Bnndiiia tail (U 
iiniw1ia»1ial n iliH alaii flin nf annw iHl tnntmiri Tina ooniMad In 

MlardW*. till I ml 11 1 lai iiinnin lii la ■aiflr Ilii1«liitti1 at anrnfliiri — 

taaikn to ba DaU tor br ibe panr dillBamt. at tba aboro^amad rata 

«. Tha Kaatar la ■lnnot4e» In >ntM.<>b« bo lataadf 10 raMn or I 
AtMUa lo iBliinn bbn In Ilka maiuw wban be ]a at Ubirtj to pmiaad on 
kiunrii aU ooDwSto M dallvsad " at au^ rata « SSSkt aaC^iancrm 
but MDSt las a nee Iban becstaiarHr aupnlaled. and •rtthoiRmliidkie t 

fi- "tim tmrwo to ba ppoperlr atowad. Oman to emplor Cbarlarvra* 

dunnace la ba foimd br tba oaamir. and tbe Qwon la b* raniioittila i 

Obartan ngnln dlOannt parsd at tbe aarn to ba aepantadT tor oibar pnrpoata tban DDr lb* ■■*- 
miUaa ol daoM*. Ibar an to Bad tba maiv&k. No eano to be rsealTtil aa board anen br aoar 



{aSS^*" 



A. [Altstbei 






bair AfenM. Owna an to bava as unirue UDy knil o< 
r, Impbldnc anouib oonnietan moi to aaaun aiKh talb. b 

tb*«t««nr.lD*i1ei] 




cr ba ttndv anrage. Ae to to ba irmaWntwl to Cbartna or ibalr Agenta. pavtav Umu laiaal awaa 
and oommlMaia, ud. tn eaaa aTaaaa atatanaal be noubad, tb« ome to ba made br adloafiK 
appolniad by Cbartoren irbo are la atUDd to stlUment and oolienlon of tba anrace aiAMet to ant. 
lourr ebarfia.] Oeaaral anraaaa. U any. lo ba adluitad aooonUnc to tbe Yark-Autncs ailUB, IWO. 
T. Aluc maMnc on bOMd the lald orao, Mowlna It Id Uw eiMoawj oianDir and brine Onb 
iflaand out at tbe CiBtoin HDnaa. tba mU lUMntr tBall uiuuuud ondar (nn ataam to Colon. inTiiSi 
M.TbamaaorTnukladatOwiHn'ODUoalvbaetbeUaala'ibBllTaeetTeordanfraiatte 

toabla' addrai V/. . \ \ V//////////////////////. V ml BjiBm Wlibii "W 1^^ 
dare auepiad. una amr teedve the Miaur'a talecnpbla adrleaa ot anlvaL M prooeea ts aor mm 
nft AUaolIc or GuUpurt In tbe DniMd BUloa betmn Boaun and Sananab botta taHhidadT« S 
Bban, aa ordered, prooeed dinet to port iDoloded wttbin tba ranio of abon optloDB or aa near mt^ 
UbtD aa abe au aaMir set aod ibera. alwaya afloat, aaoordlni to BOla of udlne and Cbarlcr pvta. 
dallTer tbe cano, wbloh i> to bs diHharvid end taken uaaian rnrar' ran af iMlai Um 100 mm hp 
vnfVf mrtiitc tfov- Swvlayt irnrf Mtaart aeev^ni. tnm aloonlde aeoonunf to tba coatooi of ^a# 
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gaytiif ana na hth. If lorwtr iMafiud etianmn to Mir itmvmva at ttlOO pir tfny or prs nua jW 

K* to ban tbe optkn DC OMEiifn M IBne pom m in* iM»nn Uw (PJ(i»o') Piiiiit ud/ur 
nutDiaoil'a PMDt ud/or Daannur Pslnt ■iMl'Dr FbllaiMDtili Id ibh acdarl Dot norlli of PUIi. 
Odplila, Hor«BndOD(Rinl^I>^v»JbHkwatavBHhauwpnuoDiliBDetainn tUnr oatT 
eoBBtlM M one port itf d liuli«i 'i» imaar Wi ClmMr. clurMnn une Uiu Uh poR iluuni (laotadtiia 
lowMM (Od bnuiM of Uirn DetawHs RWv norn, H uHd. (taMTDat auaad Oa nirt Aun <fwS 
IiiUmniMnr MR*. Mid UM lar dwi aliil] ommi Uwiumm U tMUHr dlBtainitf at tin port* 

■. [Afur ratfMH'oD board tba nld mno. uovIdi It 1b tha oinaoiUT maimer and tntai dul* 
(tana oia at tha CiMain Houbb, tba add ataaaisr nhall nweed uidir tull atiam lo Saa FiualaBa 
vim tba UHtv «baO rsoeln ordn Iram t^E. I. du font de NamDun * Co., at WUnUnnon. 
IMawaca (tlinaib Uialr ntramladn at Saa Fiuslanl to ba (LT«n bj Bin wttbln 24 baun. aundan 
atidluUdajra oaaptad. aKs Ibar rasalra Iba Maatw * wrltlm advloa ol aniral to iiroagad wtcb i!h 
auamer lor dmharfa at Ban FraoelaoB <Clt]r or Bar) and/or du Pont. Wiililiictan aod/or Pvwdar 
Point. Britlib Columbia, or ai naar Ihanmilo ai aba aan aatal* ■« and tbera. alwan aOoat. aoBordlm 
IK nniii nl Ladbw andCliarur Tartr, d^vcr tba auto, wtitab li to ba dlHlaried aod ialm tarn 
xnnJUn to tba «unom S tta nort lor naamn, aod as and tba ronn. « Cbanann 
._.!„ J ji_k — 1 . •-« ir IteaapfriaUM DMIoii to ba dedand on or baforatM 

diaeliuilu dMk or plan. pmrMad tbar 



TdK tbe option ol dlaobarsbic at two or Ihiaa MrUi U 
nnletlon of diK*ar«un at ISl peRol dlai^arfa./ 
10. 'Cbaruran' Annm ban the prMlan at naniuit -tba 
in tbaowlns at lam* wttbm nraatr-IaDr boon buore 



id ot an wh Mi^ Charterara an tao^r airee to pay or riauH to be paid, b 

Df dkebana aoeordmv lo tba BlUa ol Ladlnv and Cbart«r Parlr. It aaol 

aeWMtMliilan (M^Bm V. B. OoU [•haiuinT inncn ur) . . 

Dot nduetlan It onlm an itm baton uuinii to proned to a duwtt pi 



CterMnd nnHR lOwialn nr Ui ■■^•rttrl tnldu ot lb* aaU arxnitT.^ '!?h*^ ^^''''"•r ""T? "' 

mtSaafiarSnUtaSSSiSlSSt^imU. a. OM ( '_"" "" '"".,_.".'-_" ~". '.'..' 

rarttlah BtBUnal (wnboat ndoMkn U onUn an itTSi baton uuiiui to pronsd to a dlnwt port ol 
alaataartfa). Id nin. par ton of 3.740 pouoda ATonupola Eorllib croia weight dcUvDrad. 

17. FralKbt (o be payable In tba lollovliia manner- Ona-tMrd In caeb on arrival at tba currant 
rat« ol BicbaDEB tDrHbatt bniaon London, and tbe mnalDdor alter truedcilvorv [Id Charurar'i drafla 
on Ibelr London ollln at ninvty dav^ awbt ina of all dlacDuni. or \a cub len thm montbB' ducounE 
at tba nffl of &% per annum at tna option of conilvneca- In the evrnt of Ibe Bfeams- bavins trea 
wbarfue at port of dlacbana. a reduatkn of four penoD I4d} ptf ton o( 2.2411 poufuu. lo ba mada in 

ll.^Tba MMUr 11 required by blm lo ba auppUed at port ot loadlna wltb a nua not anaadtau 
nmuHlTe tniDdnd pooBda SttrOnc (e$Socn. at Um outnat n>ta ol arclnTaa, and aDbtaet loS 
per oem. to aon Intcraat. aommlBlDn. Bud aoat of luuranea. to ba daduMad from tba ant paj^ 
■mt M tmlrtit ■ftir arrltal ol tba veaal at tbe pott ot illaebarca. And It la baretor jracilT a^aed 
that tbe laoattn ol tba mamr Inr any mwb nun or aiiBia or moani aa aball ba auppUed or adraBsad 
10 nbu br tbe cniartcnn iliaa be nanoluslva and blodlns upon tba ownen, and tber iball bcrabr ba 
praventad aa betvaca tiiem and tbe Cbanoan Irom Inqabr biio Um naoaa af iT far oribaapprotWatloB 
ol tba ium of tnoiHT, irtueb la aneh receipt or rndpla abulFbe aatounrladead to ban liaao raa fl Tad. 

14 . Tba aat of Ood, aartliqnaliaa. iHrndaUon. Ba rBa ot tlia aia. Bn. barnliT ol tba maita Bad 
dlatinbaaocfl or invnlmaiDrSrlkBi asd kMbrata. epIUBlDna. atrandlnf and otbir aooIdaDia of bbtI- 
MannanL or DIbw awanta ol Oe Sblpawnen, tnm llie attaint at Ibia Cbanv Part; M Um ean- 
alualon of tbe aaM Torwa. alwiys motoallr enapted. 

It. The BCaamK baa tlbaiti to gall at MU' pott la aav onJer fdr eoallnc Miupiiaua, and to aali wttlHrnt 
pUota, to tow aad aartat Teaa l a Ib dlatr^a. Md to darate for t ba purpoaa of iBTlni Ufa aM propartr. 

.. ?. — -.-^-.^SHL. ij^^Boit^^laobawalmbatinlladaialea. Jin oaaa owura laO 

la wUlntHa Cbartarara abaU not be rvianaibb tor Ba]> ftnitlni 

■SXiac Mm tlmab oploalon: Inntlu ot bolltra. breakaie ol abafu, 

BaatabBT or bun, boc raaultlnc from want of diM dUlKnoe by the Ownen 

■eSblp, oraaTettbBm.orbrjbaBh^TbaflbHidcrinaBasir. An ud anrUabiuty or Uw Cbar- 

1 uodd' tbii AzraanMit OmU eaaiM abd IMarmliM aa aoon ai tbe ono la on board and upon 

-- tlw aConaald adTaaee FnUt: all qgcatlona abroad wbetbir of deraurraie or otberwIiB 

^iiMpl^J^]p^^'>>^»^§^a»OmmruA^f^tXt bavlnn a IKn on tbe cano for 

ftmV P. M. on lU StvUnttr, 

'Mamir~IDpaj"mi tbe eqlanaa oTlnii^Ki' o^llDereanU pv bac and loae nltrala to b* 

. at ablpi «p«ia«. eonaliiHaa pnrldlBc b^pi.igd twlna ar tb-^ ~ — 



T. uoiddtlwataamarBatbanady to load at loadlna port a 

I, CbartaraFAanUlabaTa tSaapttooot «aDOtilb|i lUa 

.i. Btaamir id pay ball tba aipenBa of wak^«. of jbtae _-_ r- —- -...« _ » 

bBBed at ablp ■ Mpaoat. eonaliiHaa prarMlnc baa ud twM for ibek aeoimBt. Itt tba ataang 
Bj^MTM at a OJrAiSaiitlB or V.^O. Onlt port, tbal Caarleran »a to aa nw tbe ayradon whii wiB 



"S^SSi 



...._—._— — «rtSK<SrteM(MrtmriBfla!taai«Mii/M(MiviMdMdirlMtCMr«ir. 
TMi CMruru wa^ia « UM B j» r»il yoa CKararliw Cimiirifin^fta f. A 5Mf>*w Saord. 

Wltneaa lo tbe SWnatun of 

{Smtii A C7a. 

WttMH to tbe Bisnaiun ol Tnt. Mit. 

XSitnrS^ V. S. Bhly^nQ Boori. 

Ai agenu tor Owneni by cable aatboitt)' of 

Wl HnwBt COTiFi Iba above to ba a true eopji ol tba odctnal Cbarlat Farly 1b our iiiiMieiliiii 




I 
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COAL CHARTER PARTY— WELSH FORM' 

BOWRING & CO. 

STEAMSFirP AGENTS AND BROKERS 

n BTATE STREET. NEW YORK 

ITU TBU DAY ''''rtrAIJ.y AGKKBD^itanao '1'T- ^^\f^.^.'*'*tt. 

.," , Artno far OwBm* •^tbaOnrnt ^•'^•t-'t lr ^^__ - 

AaD. HjiE III inSbO dliMUh. hB ud prowd to giB M i iin «f g a n ^ — h jVooA. m rMRmWiMa 

oenuW lifti«S^'> option. W li« a«ii«^^imSr5lo«bntt h bnrtSSr^VSBlBi-''^'^'" 

Upl nvuv ilwll rurnuh! K nqnind. ft Sbuatofy IMmtkn by Ue Mum- ■od mber anrn ■_- 
or Ui* Sum isMnd on board baa iHa Umnd. TbalnUtatHtBlitU otTrbaminc uidaldlwi 
aa|^|aSwi^»HJCwwUir«°atl»V«L AIIWli^BSii™™««c»rw,«fi?iJdW» 

Tr* iSih* tataarwa to bo hbi to ttaa CliuMnn « Udi won oo SLommcr , 

Dort. or taaOHtH IveDIT-fofkr hour* vhht to In JkllowBd tor luduu, 

dimn How, Cohlnry, and Loral HoUilart and torn B p. m. oa SMunlar Or Uw i 
any lurb H^Miiy tii T a. n. tn Msadair. or tM dir alur au loali HoUdn. imif dm 
Htini wrlll'^ nMIca k U™ at »eamir Moa omiBleMrcrhBliaind of fiiwanl am 
all hnr iHiiila. arid imdy 10 laaa, aaah ■bHw Miba atMi bMwMi bna la — hmaa of » ». : 
or 1 1), m, on Hntunlara. Anr lUaa MM ttnoiti rma, Mkia. luiAuiB. or anv dtannia » 

an*! mrn, ocwaUonlnp a lloEip^ ^ >»«a«n. aim 

ili4lvrry oC ths coal hir vUEEitE* SWana- k mma 
obatntrtlorw on tb* R^hnr or tBibiDoBM: or 

bgvDDd ini> eontml Of Itw Cnartarm, DM to 1 

baaotu^liiaiMdurliiiiueliUn*). .Inlba 

lo luwL ')>'■ CbHUr iUn booona auD ud nU. BrorMat^ u ii ii i ii. t&n » oarn *att~ Sttttm 
aUDDgd on bflara tba Hmmtr prrtwai lib «Mb Wowiaia or MnpwM. la laao ornamal halUaT. * 
paAU atoppaa* ol OMtry ar'ooNkmaJnB aur erStar? lETSnauaod nnin, Uw fa^KJ* 
tob* anoBdadprowtlopUalj^M Ua i l tmlnB U ™ £«!£pat arMni Inm hA partial boUdarar up- 

elHRw.n»idEanKndUiU«*partl«m(teCltra(NWyork.iiDBtalieHnotittari br M^tf 
tba panlea Mrala, (ba tblrd bj tte tm lo cIuiiieD and Ihalr dHkdon. or ur si tbam, AaU be Uai 
aad blHlliia, aoa Ibia atr wi n eD t mav. fur enlonliu tba laDa, be maoa a mla of Ooort. 
~ T%* Carp lobe&lttniod by aan appoUtea^i lU Ctararm at Um tarlB r«a oT Ub Port. 
K. Dsnlv Coaii lo b* knit pnoav aw|iW«a Inwa tba Cargo to COurtenn' aaUafanton aa Urn 

tn a bolS KHnmunlnitlDC Ar«Uy wlUi tbo BloktOiolte >llo dnm In bo'anurelr Cuto^ a tte 

fl. The'Bini ol Ladlii* ahaU bj nepamd^tai aasnrdaDee with tbe Dock or Rallwu' Brlcht tn tba 

lono wdoraad on Charur, and ■hall be andomd bV tba Ma«tor. Aiwnt or ownrr. it^t imknm 
IraUblandallaondllKuaapw tbkCb^r^aiHbriakolLadlu ul»i^ at tbt^intrtn' i» 

^^""n* A« ol Cta£;tba Klnrabmnls, HaNninlii ot PrbMs and Itktn. and Pnila ot tba B^ 

iiiiiaiiHii aim wbv omailDatd br u> MdltotiM. daUuU or tcrot la tudcmac oC ibn Plkit. Hiala . 
Mubign. or bUmt pvaou Haplayad by tba Bunowntr. or lor whaaa asta ka h xm mu itbtt. Bat 
rpnltliv- bonnr, bi anjoyfroia want tf ago MMtiet btr tb* Ownar ol tba WU p. or br tha ghlifla 
ol TrtauDtn or SUvailorM amphiyed bi loadUw or diaotaarglac lEaStfo. Tb 9M*»r taaOb^S 
to aw al anj poRa bi anr oroar (o Ml wltboul PHola, lo low add aiab* tjmIi )b dMnaa. and Is 
dniBtg tut to* parpDaa qt KTlna Ufa or propanr. and u buaktr. It la alas nnitnallT acnact iiiat Ibk 
iiManiant H nibMsl lo BB tha linna and BrotMom ol aod all Uv nsmptkna Iram UaonitT oontalaad 
U tba AH ol naiiliM ot ttia DUtad mala, apprond on tba laib day of FebruirT. IMl. and •nillltd 
"An AM nIHiM to NavliathiB at^wki^ata. _ 

B. Tbe Cno to ba taken Irein alontoMe br Conalnieea at IPort or Dlioliarce,! JfarHllIn, In* ol 
tmaiK and riak lo tha Steamer, at tbe aTeraie rate (A Mi hiiMfet («00) lata pir da; . wtMho' pv- • 
mlitlnc. BunUvi asd liDlW»r> oueptcd. provldRt Huamir can dellrer It at lids rate: Sa4 ol fflaia^ I 
.ifHjtUt. Naptt$. Sonma, l^ltom. ctptia ai iht cttMUtmanf ntu ptr itag nt^rdtug to Uu: tl^in leolM JtEX 
ducAojvfap oitd firtodirrffip,' It l<}niflr d«talD«1. CouUihim to pajr 6l«A]na- dennirra^D at tba laMtfV 
■Md Id I I won dlmlnalvd tram tb* prtniol tonn: ilwae In Halloa nra loacrtad **^l 



charter unless in particular instances special modifying pro- 
visions were wrillen into the printed form. The printed form 
was modified only in that the steamer was free of weighing 
charges at the ports of discharge. The sugar charter of the 
United Stales Shipping Board which has been used since 1917 
is also a gross charter with minor modifications. The shipper 
or his agent is responsible for the expense of towing between 
Savannah and the refinery at Port Wentworth, and the vessel 
is free of weighing charges at ports of discharge. 

An example of a modified semi-net charter party is the 
Savannah (lump sum) charier. Its charter rate, which is un- 
usual in that it is based upon net register tonnage of the 
vessel instead of upon cargo tonnage, is "in full of all 
port charges and pilotages." The "charterers are to pay 
for loading cargo and compressing cotton at loading port, 
but no other charges." The "asphalt charter" commonly used 
when steamers are chartered to carry asphalt from Trinidad 
to the United States is primarily a net charter. It holds the 



L 
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dtarterer respooKbk for the expenie of Inwiling cugo it Bii^ | 
ton, Trinidad, and for diachargfaif it in tiie Untbed Stain, M { 
provides that the ateamer ia "to paj seven cents per Icng ka 
for trimming uphalt in bnSc and ten cents per kn^ tm fa 




FoBM 70a— Reverse of 70A 

asphalt in barrels." The so-called "pixpinus" charter governing 
chartered shipments of pitch pine requires the charterers to "pro- 
vide and pay a stevedore to do the stowii^ of the cargo under 
the supervision of the master, to supply dogs and chains (at 
their risk), pay wharfage, custom house tonnage, quarantine 
dues (but not fumigating expenses or other special charges con- 
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sequent upon sickness of the crew), and consular fees for en- 
trance and clearance, harbor master fees, and pilotage in and 
out of the port of loading, at four dollars per St. Petersburg 
standard of 165 cubic feet, on the entire cargo taken on board 
at port of loading." 

Sufficient examples have been cited to make it clear that 
many trip charters are neither gross nor net in all respects 
and that there are many variations in the charter provisions 
that govern the rights and responsibilities of owners and char- 
terers. There are so many special trip charters that the greatest 
care is essential on the part of owners or operators, charterers 
and ship brokers whenever any particular chartering transaction 
is undertaken. 



PART THREE 
OCEAN RATES AND REGULATION 



CHAPTER XIV 
OCEAN FREIGHT CLASSIFICATIONS AND TARIFFS 

One of the differences between rail and ocean traffic prac- 
tices is the relatively small extent to which ocean freight is 
classified. While railroad freight agents regularly use freight 
classifications in the quotation of rates, many of the principal 
ocean lines do not classify freight. In the North Atlantic trade 
of the United States with Europe, which is heavier than that 
of any other ocean route, no general classification of freight 
has been adopted by steamship lines, the only exceptions being 
the German lines which before the war classified freight shipped 
from Germany to the United States into six classes. To date 
the classification of the ocean freight has been the exception 
rather than the rule. 

A number of lines, however, have classified freight. The New 
York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company (Ward Line), operat- 
ing from New York, and the Kerr Steamship Line and Wolvin 
Line, operating from New Orleans to Mexican ports, provide 
for three numbered classes — 1, 2, and 3 — and rate certain addi- 
tional articles at lyi and double the first-class rates. The United 
Fruit Co. in its services from New York and New Orleans to 
Pacific ports in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile publishes 
tariffs which contain four numbered classes and additional rat- 
ings of double, four and five times the first-class rates for cer- 
tain articles. The Panama Railroad Steamship Line in its tariffs 
covering traffic from New York to Colon and Cristobal names 
five numbered classes and also higher ratings of 1 1-5, Ij^. ^nd 
double first-class and double second-class rates for some items; 
and in its tariffs covering traffic from New York to Pacific 
ports in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile it provides four 
numbered classes and lists some articles at double and five 
times the first-class rates. The Gulf Foreign Freight Commit- 
tee Lines, including the Atlantic Steamship Lines of the South- 
em Pacific Railroad, the Munson Line, United Steamship Com- 
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pany, Peninsular and Occidental Steamship Company, and the 
United Fruit Company classify traffic ship|>ed from Key West, 
New Orleans and Galveston to Havana and Cuban out ports 
into the classes provided for in the Official Classification of the 
eastern trunkline railroads, i.e., six numbered classes, two rules 
(Rule 25 and 26) and in certain instances multiples of Qass 
No. 1. 

The failure of many ocean lines to classify freight traffic is 
due, at least in part, to the presence of tramp competition, to 
the competitive character of berth cargoes, to the making of 
traffic arrangements for shippers in many instances by for- 
warders, and to the long-standing custom of charging- ocean rates 
at stated amounts per ton, weight or measurement, ship's option. 

Ocean Tariffs 

Although the publication of rate tariffs by ocean steamship 
lines is somewhat more common than the classification of ocean 
freight, the relative scarcity of published ocean tariffs is like- 
wise in sharp contrast with railroad practice. Steamship lines 
engaged in the coastwise trade are under the shipping act of 
1916 required to publish tariffs showing their maximum charges 
and to file them with the Shipping Board, but those engaged in 
the foreign trade are not required to do so. 

It is the exception rather than the rule for steamship lines 
engaged in the foreign trade to publish rate tariffs. Instances 
that may be cited include the lines operating between the United 
States and the ports of Mexico and the West Indies ; those 
operating between the United States and the west coast of South 
America ; and some of the trans-Pacific steamship lines. Rates 
were published by the German lines on westbound traffic from 
Germany to the United States in connection with the freight 
classification mentioned above, and steamship agents at various 
American ports have published so-called rate cards showing 
rates to European ports, but the North Atlantic steamship lines 
do not regularly publish tariffs. The trades between the Atlantic 
ports of the United States and Australasia, the Orient, Africa, 
and the east coast ports of South America are also characterized 
by a general absence of published tariffs. The freight agents of 
steamship lines that do not publish tariffs are provided with 
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tariffs or rate sheets for their own use in quoting rates, but the 
shipper is usually not pennitted to consult these unpublished 
tariffs. 

Published ocean freight tariffs, moreover, are confined to the 
regular line service. The rates at which tramp vessels are 
chartered, except during the war emergency, when they were 
under direct Government control, fluctuate almost constantly, and 
very largely in accordance with current changes in the relation 
between the supply of and demand for tonnage. Charter rates 
in normal times have not been stabilized in published or un- 
published tariffs; each charter rate has usually been the result 
of bargaining. 

The contents of published ocean tariffs may be divided into 
three main parts. In case the issuing lines classify freight traffic, 
one part contains a statement of such classification and a list of 
classified articles with tlie class assigned to each, A second 
part contains the published freight rates, — class rates for each 
class in case the issuing lines classify freight, and commodity 
rates for each of the various commodities contained in an al- 
phabetically arranged list. There may also be general cargo 
rates per ton. weight or measurement, to cover articles not as- 
signed specific class or commodity rates. The sample page show- 
ing class and commodity rates from shipside New York to 
Tampico, Vera Cruz, Puerto Mexico, and Progreso, Mexico, is 
taken from the published tariff of the New York and Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company. (See Table 1.) 

TABLE 1 
Sample Page from Ocean Tariff Stating Qass and Commodity Rates. 



TO 

Tampico (See Item si 
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. ft. 

wlbs. 1 


Veh.\ Cruz 
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Puerto Mexico 
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. ft. 
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Item 23 



P)--. Tuttpieo V( 

'^ (See Iton ai) Cms M< 



i^i% 



.90 

iVi% 
.75 



1.50 
■75 

.90 



1.50 i-57i 

.30 .49 

• j^op • > • • 

. 75 .«U 



.90 



971 



Acid, Muriatic and Sulphuric, 

in carboyi, not eaceeding 

aM lbs. each Carbo^T l4-7>l 

AdoTSul^uric in iron drums 100 Iba. 1.50 

Automobiles, Boxed Cu. ft. 30 

Bags and Sacks, Jute 100 lbs 

Barley 100 lbs 75 

Beans, vis.: 

Cocoa Cu. f t. 

Vanilla Ad Valorem. 

(Cu. ft. 

Blankets ' or 

[loolbs. 

Bonds and Stocks Ad Valorem. 

Bran 100 lbs 

Brick, Common or Fire 100 lbs 75 

Bullion, Gold and Silver Bars 

and Bullion Ad Vabrem. iV»% 

Cement, in barrels 100 lbs 44 

Cement, in baii^s 100 lbs 50 

Clay, Fire or Common 100 lbs 7^ 

Coal Special 

Codfish, in cases 100 lbs 90 

Com 100 lbs 75 

Commeal 100 lbs 75 

Cornstarch 100 lbs 75 

Currency (Except Specie) Ad Valorem. Ji% 

Diamalt 100 lbs 84 

Fertilizer 100 lbs 75 

Flour, Com, Rye and Wheat. 100 lbs 75 

Formaldehyde 100 lbs i .23 

Gasoline 100 lbs 3.60- 

Grease (Soapstock) 100 lbs .75 

Glucose 100 lbs 75 

Hay Special 

Iron and Steel Articles, viz. : 

Angle 

Band 

Bar 

Beams 

Beams, brake 

Boiler Cu. ft. . 35 

Bolts or 

Cams, Dies, Heads, Shoes 100 lbs. .70 

and Tappets (Cast Iron 
or Steel) for Stamp Mills 

Chain 

Channels ^ 

A third part of the ocean tariff contains the shipping rules 
that shall govern. While no standard code of tariff rules has 
been adopted, the following may be noted as typical of their 
general character: a statement to the effect that the rates con- 
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.70 
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tained in the tariff are subject to change without notice; that 
commodity rates take precedence over any class rates that may 
be published ; that a mixture of various articles in a single pack- 
I age takes the highest rate for any article included; that the 
published rates are based upon a stated value limit, and that 
articles of greater value are required to pay the published rates 
plus a stated percentage of their value; that the minimum charge 
shall be that expressed in the line's bills of lading; that rates 
shall be prepaid, although this is not a universal practice; that 
the published rates do not include marine insurance; and that 
certain named articles, such as glassware, crockery, and fragile 
articles as to breakage, oil and liquids as to leakage, and perish- 
able goods as to frost, heat and decay, and deck cargoes are 
accepted at owner's risk. Packing requirements are also con- 
tained in some of the published ocean tariffs, and when livestock 
is shipped the shipper may be required to arrange for their feed 
and attendance, or if the ship's crew cares for the livestock, to 
pay for such service in accordance with a scale of pay published 
in the tariff. 

During the war, when rates reached an unprecedented level, 
a so-called war surcharge was provided for in some of the 
tariffs. In some instances the payment of "primage," constitut- 
ing 5 or 10 per cent, of the freight charges, is still provided for. 
In the past primage was a special charge to provide a fund for 
the officers and crew in order to encourage care in loading and 
storing cargo, but it has in later years been merely an addition 
to the freight charges to be disposed of by the steamship line 
in its discretion. Many lines have abandoned the practice of 
charging primage. 

Tariff rules may also contain provisions to the effect that the 
published rates do not apply if the weight of a package exceeds 
a stated maximum amount. The number of copies of the bill 
of lading to be provided for the carrier's use may be stated. 
The contents of the bill of lading as to the naming of the con- 
signee, the statement of weights for each item or in other re- 
spects may be defined, and the tariff may for the convenience of 
the freight agent and shipper contain the principal consular re- 
quirements of the foreign countries to which the cargoes are 
destined. 

Fubhshed ocean tariffs do not necessarily contain all the rates 
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actually charged by the issuing lines, and the published rates have 
not always been strictly adhered to. They are moreover applic- 
able only to the regular cargoes of the steamship lines, the rates 
at which berth cargoes are accepted being highly competitive in 
character and usually subject to bidding between lines and 
tramps and between the lines themselves. Much freight is also 
covered by time contracts, in which special rates are granted to 
shippers who in return for such rates and an assured service 
agree to book with the contract lines all or a specified part of 
their overseas shipments to certain ports during agreed periods. 

Ocean Rate Quotations 

In the past the general practice of ocean lines in quoting 
rates was to state them at a given number of dollars and cents 
or shillings and pence per ton, weight or measurement, ship's 
option. There was little if any difference between the rates on 
different commodities. The rate at a particular time was so 
much per ton and the ship operator had the option of computing 
the freight charge either on the basis of an avoirdupois ton of 
weight or a measurement ton of space. The weight ton usually 
was the long ton of 2,240 lbs., and the measurement ton usually 
represented 40 cubic feet. It depended upon the bulky or 
weighty character of a commodity as to whether it would go as 
weight or measurement cargo, and the carrier had the option of 
selecting the basis which yielded the greater revenue. 

In later years the practice of charging different rates for dif- 
ferent commodities became more common, but many of these 
rates continue to be quoted on the basis of the ton, weight or 
measurement, ship's option. More ocean line rates are quoted 
on this basis than on any other. The weight ton is the English 
ton of 2,240 lbs., or less commonly the metric ton of 2,240.6 lbs., 
or the short ton of 2,000 lbs. The measurement ton is 40 cubic 
feet, unless in connection with particular commodities it is spe- 
cifically defined otherwise. The option possessed by the carrier 
when rates are quoted on this basis is highly important to both 
the steamship line and the shipper. A rate of $25 per ton, 
for example, would in case of a package weighing 2,240 lbs., but 
measuring 60 cubic feet, mean the collection of $30 instead of 
$25, as the published rate of $25 per ton is the equivalent of 50 
cents per cubic foot. 
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Many ocean line rates are quoted in terms of smaller units 
than the ton, the carrier, however, retaining an option as between 
the weight and measurement basis. Two rales may be quoted 
for a particular class or commodity, one at so much per 100 
lbs. and the other at a stated amount per cubic foot, the carrier 
charging whichever in a particular shipment results in the 
larger sum. 

There are also many instances in which the optional rule is 
not specifically applied in connection with particular commodi- 
ties, although their relative weight and measurement is consid- 
ered in fixing such rates. Thus, grain rates are sometimes quoted 
per bushel or per quarter of defined weight; flour, per bag or 
barrel; coffee, per bag; case oil, per case; liquids, acids, etc., per 
carboy, drum, or similar unit; lumber, per M feet; cement, 
barbed wire, and other commodities, per weight ton; rosin, per 
280 lbs.; cotton or wool, per bale; bricks, per M; dynamite, 
per pound; or live animals, per head. The use of specific units 
other than weight or measurement for quoting rates is mainly 
confined to those trades in which standardized bags, cases, bales, 
or other commercial units have been widely adopted by ship- 
pers. 

Rates may also be quoted in terms of a percentage of a com- 
modity's value. Shipments of gold bullion or coin are in many 
instances assigned an "ad valorem" rate, equal to ^ of 1 per cent. 
or other per cent, of their value. The extra rates charged over 
and above the regularly quoted rates, in case a shipment of any 
kind of cargo exceeds the value limit fixed in the tariff rules or 
bill of lading, are also in many instances fixed at a percentage of 
the commodity's value. 

The charter rates or hire paid to the owner of a vessel 
operated under a trip or voyage charter, as in the case of line 
freight rates, are usually based upon the weight ton, measure- 
ment ton, or other unit of the particular commodity that is being 
shipped. Under time charters the payment to the owner is 
usually based upon the deadweight tonnage of the vessel if it is 
a cargo carrier, and upon the gross register tonnage of the vessel 
if it is a passenger steamship. Lump sum payments and other 
variations from the usual practices in the chartered service have 
been more fully discussed in the chapters dealing with charter 
parties. 
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The distinction between ocean line and chartered freight 
services that was noted in connection with their organization 
and management is equally fundamental in a discussion of ocean 
freight charges. Line and charter rates are made differently; 
their bases are different and the forces influencing them diflFer 
in some respects. 

Ocean Line Rate-Making 

Before the war the ocean conferences described in Chapter V 
provided the organization or machinery through which most of 
the freight rates of ocean lines were determined. Their im- 
portance was reduced during the war when the general level of 
rates reached a high point, when the lines had no difficulty in 
obtaining cargoes, and when the rates of many lines were subject 
to direct government control ; but when the emergency created 
by the war disapi)ears there is every likelihood that the lines will 
again make their rates cooperatively through conferences. In 
some instances the actual rates were agreed upon; in others the 
rate agreements provided minimum rates below which the actual 
charges of the conference lines would not go but above w^hich 
they would fluctuate as fixed by the individual lines ; and some 
rate agreements extended differential rates to indirect lines or 
to direct lines providing inferior services so as to enable them 
to share in the available traffic. As the bulk of the export trade 
of the United States was carried in foreign vessels, many of 
which were operated by foreign steamship lines, the line rates 
on exports were in some instances established by conference 
committees located in foreign ports. In other instances the con- 
ferences were conducted at American ports. 

The governing principle of the conferences in making ocean 
line freights has been to fix them at "what the traffic will bear." 

236 
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The cost of the service and the length of tlie voyage are not the 
principal rate factors. The lines aim to maintain their rates at 
a level which will yield the largest revenues in the long run 
rather than for a single voyage. Rates fixed at what the traffic 
will bear are not, in periods of normal business, set at the high- 
est possible level consistent with the moving of such traffic as 
is awaiting shipment, for maximum revenues depend in part 
upon the steady development of the volume of ocean traffic. The 
exorbitant charges demanded during the war, when there were 
more cargoes than available ocean tonnage, temporarily set aside 
the usual desire of the lines to develop traffic. It is worthy of 
note that charter rates in the tramp service which are largely the 
result of bargaining and are not made by conferences, likewise 
advanced rapidly when hostilities began in Europe. 

In fixing line rates at what the traffic will bear the conferring 
agents have usually been forced to consider the competitive 
forces which in all ordinary peace times have persisted in ocean 
shipping and international commerce. While the prevalence of 
line conferences makes it clear that regular line rales are not the 
result of unrestricted competition, it is equally clear that the 
occasional arbitrary advance or maintenance of a rate does not 
comprise evidence that the conference lines have a complete 
monopoly over line rates. 

"Some competition between conference steamship lines per- 
sists even though they cooperate in the making of their charges. 
The conferences control and restrict rather than eliminate com- 
petition. Even when the absolute rates are fixed in conference 
committee meetings, the effects of competition are not wholly 
avoided, for the wishes of the weak and strong conference lines 
need to be heeded. Their competition is verbal rather than 
physical. Its form is changed and its severity modified, but its 
life is not extinguished. On some routes, moreover, certain in- 
dependent lines continue to operate, although the competition 
maintained by them is limited. 

"A distinction needs to be made between the regular cargo 
rates of ocean lines and their so-called 'berth cargo' rates. 
The berth cargo of lines consists mainly of commodities such as 
grain or case oil which line vessels frequently carry to fill surplus 
cargo spaces not taken up by traffic which they carry at regular 
line rates, Berth cargo rates are frequently reduced to a low 
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level at large ports, such as New York, which are served by many 
regular lines. At times such cargoes are carried in lieu of bal- 
last, and their rates are regarded as profitable so long as they 
yield anything over and above the immediate costs incurred in 
handling them. They are explicitly excluded, in many instances, 
from the commodities whose actual or minimum rates are fixed 
in conference; or are subjected to only a modified amount of 
control. The minimum rate agreements of the lines operating 
between the United States and the United Kingdom before the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, for example, did not cover grain, 
flour, oil cakes, cotton and similar heavy, bulky commodities. 
In regard to grain, the lines merely agreed not to accept more 
than specified quantities per vessel at less than three cents per 
bushel. 

"Although ocean liners and tramp vessels are mainly engaged 
in different services, the rates charged for the services of ocean 
lines are nevertheless influenced to some extent by tramp com- 
petition. The competition is particularly acute in the fixing of 
berth cargo rates, because the commodities carried by lines as 
berth cargoes are especially adapted to transportation in ship- 
load lots. At large ports, for example, where many lines con- 
gregate, the lines sometimes obtain most of the grain cargoes, 
but at rates that are in a large measure influenced by tramp 
competition. 

"The general cargo rates of the lines are less subject to tramp 
competition, but even they are not wholly free from its influence. 
Shippers of iron and steel manufacture, and other heavy goods 
that may be shipped either in ship-load lots or as general cargo, 
frequently have a choice of services ; and should the line rates 
on general cargo that is usually handled almost exclusively by 
the lines become unreasonable as compared with the cost of 
chartering vessels, tramp competition may at any time become 
an active factor. As is stated by Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, presi- 
dent of the International Mercantile Marine Company, the tramp 
service is under such conditions available both to small and large 
shippers : 

Neither the large nor the small shipper is ever at the mercy of the 
steamship lines if rates advance to a point which may be thought to 
be unreasonable. If the rates exceed or even approximate the rates at 
which tramp steamers can be chartered, large shippers of special com- 
modities immediately protect themselves by the employment of tramps 
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for the transportation of their shipments; and smalt individual shippei_, 
who cannot accumulate merchandise in quantities sufficient to justify 
the chartering of tramp steamers, are at such times served by chartering 
brokers, who are always ready, when rates by the regular lines advance 
to such 3 point thai a profit can be made by chartering, to lay chartered 
steamers on the berth, themselves accumulating the shipments of num- 
bers of small merchants, who by this means can always protect them- 
selves against oppression. 

"When a tramp vessel is placet! on the berth by a ship broker 
or speculator as here slated, it is, of course, not en^ged in the 
tramp service as that service is ordinarily conducted and under- 
stood ; the tramp is temporarily engaged as a general carrier. 
It is, however, from among the world's fleet of tramps that 
such vessels are chartered, 

"Ocean line rates are further influenced by the indirect compe- 
tition known as 'market' or 'commercial' competition. Many 
American exports to non-European markets, for example, need 
to be marketed in competition with similar goods ofifered by 
European exporters. This obliges the lines serving the ex- 
porters of the United States to mainlain a degree of parity be- 
tween their rates and those in effect from Europe to a given 
competitive market. The effect of this competition is similar to 
the well-known force of industrial and commercial competition 
upon railroad charges, but differs in that it is more largely in- 
ternational in scope. Its influence upon the rate activities of 
ocean conferences is clearly shown in the following statement 
by Mr. William Boyd, president of Houlder, Weir & Boyd, Inc.: 

Deprived of the protection offered by the system of rebates or some 
other effective tie npon the shipper, the existence of conferences depends 
entirely upon affording the shipper a satisfactory service and reasonable 
rates. This is the position of the American conference. Theoretically, 
working under an agreement in a trade where there is no outside com- 
petition, conferences can arbitrarily fix rates. They do fix them, but 
they cannot, because of the international character of the over-sea trade 
and the freedom of the ocean to everything that floats, maintain an 
unreasonable rate for any length of time. An unreasonable rale on 
any commodity can result only in that commodity being supplied by 
some other country, and the loss of its carriage to the conference lines. 
This would not be good business, nor would it be good policy, 

. . . The whole history of the shipping business has proved the folly 
of conferences which tried to trade upon an apparent monopoly, and 
experience and self-interest have evolved the present-day conference 
idea, which is combination for the development of trade, and restraint 
only of wasteful competition amongst themselves. It must surely be 
evident that, in a business where the buyer has the opportunity of buying 
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in the United States, England. Germany, Belgium or France, the carrjing 
line from America must help the American seller or shipper to inake 
his sale. If the sales are not made, there is no freight to cafry. Tlie 
proper answer to the question therefore is, that while theoretically i 
conference enables the lines to establish rates, such rates cannot be 
arbitrary, but must be reasonable. Self-interest dernands that they most 
enable the shipper or merchant to compete with the shipper or merciaat 
of other manufacturing countries. 

"Market competition also exerts an influence over the relative 
ocean rates charged to or from different ports of the United 
States. The rates from American ports to Cuba, as described 
in the report of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, are typical: 

It may be added that the rates from New York are about the same 
as those from the Gulf ports, and that in the case of most articles it 
would be impossible for the Gulf ports to enjoy a differential since 
the Atlantic lines would meet the rates. . . . The New York and Cuba 
Mail Line, the principal line from New York, is a member of the Gulf 
Foreign Freight Committee for the purpose, as stated by the manage- 
ment of the Une, that "we may obtain information as to the freight rates 
from the Mississippi Valley to the seaboard and from the Gulf to the 
Cut)an ports in order to enable lis to meet their competition." Only 
in the case of grain and packing-house products, because of the greater 
nearness to the territory producing the same, do the Gulf lines probably 
make the rates, the same being followed by the New York lities with 
a view to developing trade from their territory. 

"The rate parity maintained between competitive countries and 
rival ports is by no means absolute. Yet a relationship is main- 
tained, and this is ordinarily true even when the services avail- 
able to American shippers are offered under foreign flags. Fla- 
grant discriminations, however, have occurred at times, and 
these, although they are exceptional, have contributed their 
share to the desire for a larger American deep-sea marine and 
for a measure of public regulation. Unfair discriminations are 
less likely to occur in the future, because the Shipping Board, 
mentioned above, has the power to correct any rate that is un- 
justly discriminatory between shippers or ports or against 'ex- 
porters of the United States as compared with their foreign 
competitors.' Even in the absence of regulation the transporta- 
tion disadvantages of American exporters have sprung mainly 
from unequal services rather than from unequal ocean rates. 

"Although ocean line rates are largely determined in confer- 
ence in accordance with the commercial requirements of inter- 
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national commerce and the limits set by direct and indirect com- 
petition, various additional rate factors are instrumental. The 
value of the commodities' carried is considered in determining 
what the traffic will bear. Particularly is this the case when 
different rates are assigned to different commodities, or when 
an ocean line adopts a freight classification. 

"Ocean line rates are also influenced by differences in the value 
o£ the services rendered. Slower or indirect lines are frequently 
accorded differentials because the value of their service is less 
than that of faster or more direct lines, and unless their rates 
are lower they would, in years of normal shipping, fail to ob- 
tain their proportionate share of the traffic. The value of the 
service likewise determines the maximum above which neither 
individual class and commodity rates nor ocean line rates as a 
whole can be permanently maintained. 

"The relative supply of. and demand for, tonnage and cargoes 
influence line rates somewhat. Ocean conferences tend to pre- 
vent the constant rate fluctuations which would occur if supply 
and demand were the sole consideration, but the conference 
lines are not loth to increase their charges in case a shortage of 
tonnage should occur. Neither could they maintain their line 
rates at a high level throughout a long period of insufficient 
shipping and surplus tonnage. The exorbitant advance in ocean 
rates since the outbreak of the war in Europe is due, in large 
part, though not entirely, to a relative shrinkage in available 
ocean tonnage. The gradually increasing volume of freight as 
against the reduction in active merchant tonnage caused by the 
destruction of belligerent and neutral tonnage, the seizure of 
merchant ships for transport, hospital, supply and other war 
purposes, the enforced idleness of nearly the entire ocean ton- 
nage of Germany and Austria, and the reduced merchant ton- 
nage output of the world's shipyards during the first two years 
of the European War, have enabled the lines as well as the 
ocean-going tramps to raise their rates to an unprecedented level. 
Conditions of supply and demand frequently cause wide varia- 
tions in opposite directions over a particular route. 

"It is clear that line rates are fixed primarily at what the traffic 
will bear, i.e., in accordance with the commercial and competi- 
tive forces mentioned above ; yet the cost of the services rendered 
by the lines is also a rate factor. Cost of the service influences 
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line rates in two general ways. First, it determines the minimum 
below which the general level of line rates on a g^ven route may 
not long be maintained. The lines do not establish their rates 
by computing their total costs and adding to this an amount to 
yield a profit, but they resist any reduction that causes rates to 
be lowered to the cost of the service, and they advance their 
rates in case their costs rise to a higher level and conunercial 
conditions do not prevent. A portion of the increase in ocean 
rates since the outbreak of the war is traceable to the resulting 
increase in insurance costs, terminal charges and running ex- 
penses, including the outlay for wages, supplies and fuel. Should 
the costs of a particular line, however, differ widely from those 
of competitive lines or other lines performing similar services, 
it may at times find itself unable to maintain its rates at a profit- 
able level. 

"The second way in which the cost of service influences line 
rates has to do with the making of the rates on particular com- 
modities as distinct from the general level of all line rates. 
Particular rates are seldom based upon the total cost of service 
chargeable to an individual commodity on a cost accounting 
basis. Should special expenses of any kind, however, arise in 
connection with a particular article, it may be obliged to pay 
a higher rate than other commodities, provided always that com- 
mercial conditions do not prevent such action. In case trans- 
shipment costs are incurred, moreover, or special expenses arise 
in handling a consignment in port, the special amounts are, in 
many instances, added to the line rates in the freight bill that is 
submitted for payment. The extent to which particular rates 
are influenced by the cost of service depends in a large measure 
upon whether the commodity in question is relatively free from 
or subject to competition. 

"Since distance or the length of an ocean voyage is a cost-of- 
service factor, it follows that it likewise is not a controlling 
rate basis. The rates on commodities, the movement of which 
is not controlled by active commercial competition or competi- 
tion between ocean carriers, are gauged generally, although not 
precisely, in accordance with distance. Thus the rates on ar- 
ticles such as grain, flour and provisions shipped from the United 
States to Europe vary widely as regards ports of destination. 
On the other hand, the rates on traffic that is more subject to 
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commercial or market competition are frequently blanketed over 

many ports regardless of relative distances. Differences in the 
volume of inbound or outbound traffic, or in the relative ability 
of different trades to bear a higher or lower rate, may cause 
distance discrepancies involving hundreds and even thousands 
of miles. Such rate differences cannot be taken at their face 
value, for they may at times be due to differences in the quality 
or amount of service performed by the various lines. They are 
usually traceable, however, to the fundamental practice of mak- 
ing ocean rates at what the traffic will bear. Commercial expedi- 
ency rather than the cost of the service has been the ocean 
rate-makers' guide." ' 

Ocean Charter Rate-Making 
As was stated in Chapter V ocean conferences in the chartered 
service are relatively unimportant. The business organization 
for making charier rates is consequently very different from that 
prevailing in the line service. In the overseas trade, charter 
rales are not made cooperatively by a limited mrniber of con- 
ference committees. Except when under direct government con- 
trol, as was the case during the war, they are usually the result 
of bidding or bargaining between vessel owners or agents and 
shippers or other charterers. The bargaining may be conducted 
directly or more commonly through ship brokers, and it may 
also be facilitated by organized grain, produce, or maritime ex- 
changes. Charter rates resemble the prices of grain or other 
farm staples in that they may change many times in the course 
of a single day. 

While competitive forces exert an important influence over 
ocean line rates, in making charter rates, competition dominates 
the entire rate structure. No prices are more competitive than 
charter rates in the overseas trade; they fluctuate with every 
noticeable change in the relation of traffic lo ocean tonnage. Local 
conditions of supply and demand cause rale variations, but the 
governing competitive forces are world wide in scope. The 
owners of ocean going tramps throughout the commercial world 
are in normal times of peace in direct competition with each 
other to secure desirable cargoes, and when bidding for cargoes 
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of grain, case oil. iron and steel, and other heay>', bulky com- 
modities also sought by ihe lines either as berth or regular car- 
goes, this direct competition between the tramps is supplemented 
by line competition. 

GOVESNUENT RaTE-MaKINC 

Under the Shipping Act ol 1916 the United States Shipping 
Board has the power to prevent unreasonable ocean line rate dis- 
crimination in the foreign trade, but it cannot prescribe line rates 
in the absence of such discriruination. and ocean charter rates 
arc specifically excluded from its Jurisdiction. Its rate-making 
powers, aside from the prevention of unreasonable discrimina- 
tion, are limited to domestic shipping in interstate commerce. 
After the United Slates entered the war. however, the President 
was granted rate powers by special act of July 18, 1918. The 
Shipping Board had in fact begun to prescribe charter rates for 
requisitioned vessels even before the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, This war emergency legislation, however, specifically em- 
powers the President to "require that vessels of the United 
States of any specified class or description, or in any specified 
trade or trades, shall not be chartered unless the instrument in 
which such charter is embodied, and the rates, terms, and condi- 
tions thereof are first approved by him"; also "that no citizen of 
the United Stales or other person subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, shall charter any vessel of foreign nationality unless Ihe 
instrument in which such charter is embodied and the rates, 
terms, and conditions thereof are first approved by the President." 
The same act provided that "the President shall have power to de- 
termine, prescribe, and enforce reasonable freight rates and the 
terms and conditions of affreighlment which shall govern the 
transportation of goods on vessels of the United States, which 
shall be filed with the United States Shipping Board and open to 
public inspection. It shall be unlawful to charge or collect any 
compensation for the transportation of goods on any such vessel, 
or to enforce or attempt to enforce any terms or conditions of 
affreightment, or to make or receive any payment or do any 
act with respect to such transportation not in accordance with 
the rates, terms, and conditions so prescribed. . . ." 

The ocean rate-making powers of the President were exei^ 
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cised throu^ the Shipping Board. Beginning in September. 
1917, the United States followed the example set in Great Brit- 
ain's Blue Book rates. The base rates for chartered vessels pre- 
scribed by the Shipping Board differed from the British Blue 
Book charier rates, however, in that they did not prevent the 
vessel operators from making highly attractive profits. The pre- 
scribed charter rates varied according to whether the vessels 
were operated under the bare boat or time charters described in 
Chapter XII ; also according to the tonnage of the vessels; their 
speed, and whether engaged in the cargo or passenger traffic. 
More attention was paid to the cost of service than was custo- 
mary in the chartered service prior to government control, and 
less attention was paid to the forces of supply and demand. 
War conditions simplified greatly the rate-making work of the 
Shipping Board, for the Government had direct control over 
both vessels and cargoes. Under such conditions it was rela- 
tively easy in prescribing charter rates to modify or set aside 
the usual close relationship between the supply of and demand 
for chartered vessels. 

The President through the Shipping Board also exercised his 
"power to determine, prescribe and enforce reasonable freight 
rates," for vessels of the United Slates and foreign vessels under 
charter to American citizens or the Government in the foreign 
trade. The following excerpt taken from a Shipping Board 
tariff effective January 27, 1919. from the North Atlantic ports 
of the United States to various named ports in Great Britain 
illustrate how the Government prescribed detailed freight rate 
tariffs : 

TABLE 11 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
TARIFF NO. 8 



B RATE OF Sl.OO PER lOO LBS. OR 50 CENTS 
PER CUBIC FCWT, ship's IIPTION. EXCEPT DANGEROUS CARGO OK WHICH 
SPECIAL KATES WILL BE QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 

BATES 

Acetate of Lead (i .00 per too lbs. 

Acetate of Lime i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Acetone.. 1.50 per 100 lbs. 
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KATBS — Continued 

Acetic Acid i . 50 per 100 lbs. 

Agricultural Implements i .00 per 100 lbs. or 50c. cu. ft 

Agricultural Tractors i .00 per 100 lbs. or 50c. cu. ft. 

Ammonia i . 25 per 100 lbs. 

Apples, in barrels 3.00 net bbl. 

Apples, in boxes 85 net box 

Asbestos 1 .00 per 100 lbs. 

Asbestos Powder i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Asphalt 1 .00 per 100 lbs. 

Auto Trucks i .00 per 100 lbs. or 50c. cu. ft. 

Ball Bearings i . 00 per 100 lbs. 

Bark and Roots, in bales and bags, except 

Cascara i . 25 per 100 lbs. • 

Bark, Cascara — See Cascara Bark 

Bars, Black 20 .00 per ton weight 

Barytes 20 . 00 per ton weight 

Beef Extract i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Belting, leather and rubber 50 per cu. ft. 

Binder Twine, in bundles i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Bitumin i . 00 per loo lbs. 

Blocks, Mangle and Maple Roller i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Blue Prints and Drawings 50 per cu. ft. 

Boat Oars i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Boiler Tubes 20. 00 per ton weight 

Bolts and Nuts 20.00 per ton weight 

Books 50 per cu. ft. 

Boracic Add i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Borate of Lime i .00 per loo lbs. 

Spokes, oak i . 00 per 100 lbs. 

Spool Wood 1 . 00 per 100 lbs. 

Staples 20 . 00 per ton weight 

Starch, in bags i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Steel Billets 20.00 per ton weight 

Steel, cold roller — in boxes 20.00 per ton weight 

Steel Hoops, in coils 20 . 00 per ton weight 

Steel Rails, light not over 30 ft. in length. .20.00 per ton weight 

Stems 1 . 00 per 100 lbs. 

Straw-board 1 . 00 per 100 lbs. 

Syrup 1 .00 per 100 lbs. 

Thorium 75 per cu. ft. or I % ad. val. 

Tobacco (Kings Warehouse delivery) 2.00 per 100 lbs. net (no primage) 

Tomato Ketchup 1 .00 per 100 lbs. 

Tula Fiber, in bales i . 25 per 100 lbs. 

Turpentine, in bbls 1 . 25 per 100 lbs. 

TypewTiters 50 per cu. ft. 

Vanadium i .00 per 100 lbs. or 1% ad. val. 

Varnish, in bbls 1 . 50 per 100 lbs. 

Vitreous Clay i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Watches 75 per cu. ft. or i % ad. val. 

Wax 1 . 00 per 100 lbs. 

White Lead 1 . 00 per 100 lbs. 

Wire, in coils, or bbls 20.00 per ton weight 

Wire Netting i . 00 per 100 lbs. 

Wood Alcohol 1 . 50 per 100 lbs. 

Wood Pulleys 50 per cu. ft. 

W^oodpulp 1 .00 per 100 lbs. 

Wool Noils, in compressed bales, occupying 

100 sq. ft. or less 1 . 50 per 100 lbs. 

In uncompressed bales 2 .00 per 100 lbs. 
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RATES — Continued 

Wrenches i . oo per loo lbs. 

Zinc 1 .00 per 100 lbs. 

Zinc Ashes i . 00 per 100 lbs. 

Zinc Dross i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Zinc Oxide i .00 per 100 lbs. 

Issued by 

RATE DEPARTMENT 
Division of Operations. 
Approved: 

J. H. ROSSETER, 

Director of Operations. 

Five supplements to this United Kingdom tariff have been 
issued by the Shipping Board. The Board has similarly pre- 
scribed rates to other parts of the world. Some of the principal 
tariffs are as follows : No. 12B, applying from the Gulf ports to 
the United Kingdom and various continental European countries ; 
No. IIB, from the South Atlantic ports to these destinations; 
No. 9F, from the North Atlantic ports to specified ports in con- 
tinental Europe; No. IOC, from the Atlantic and Gulf ports to 
Europe on cotton; No. 21 A, from the North Atlantic ports to 
the North Africa-Levant-Red Sea district; No. 22A, from the 
North Atlantic ports and Charleston, S. C, to Europe on coal 
and coke; No. 18C, from the North Atlantic ports to Greek- 
Adriatic ports; No. 17D, from the North Atlantic ports to the 
Far East ; and No. 5A, from the Atlantic and Gulf ports to South 
America. 

The act of July 18, 1918, under which these tariffs were issued, 
is, however, avowedly a war measure. The rate powers granted 
to the President, as the Act now stands, expire when the treaty 
of peace is proclaimed between the United States and Germany, 
unless the President by proclamation extends the provisions of 
the Act for an additional period, not exceeding nine months. It 
was recently announced by the Shipping Board that its control 
over ocean freight rates on all privately owned and controlled 
vessels will be relinquished in the near future, but that it will 
continue to publish tariffs covering cargoes carried in vessels 
owned or controlled by the Board. 
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While the Freight Traffic Department of a steamship line is 
most directly concerned with the po'rt-to-port freight rates which 
the various lines individually or in conference with others pot 
into effect from time to time, it is also concerned with the com* 
bined inland and ocean frei^^t rates on shipments moving be- 
tween interior points in the United States and foreign oountries. 
The inland rates to and from interior points exert a distinct in- 
fluence over the flow of ocean traffic, the development of which 
is one of the functions of the traffic organization of an ocean 
carrier. The freight agents, solicitors, and brokers of an ocean 
steamship line, when soliciting traffic, need to be familiar with 
the railroad rates from interior points in the United States to 
the ports of export, and with the rates on imported cargoes des- 
tined to inland destinations. Ocean freight forwarders when 
quoting through rates to foreign destinations are as much con- 
cerned with inland as with ocean rates, for the through rates 
quoted by them are based upon both. When steamship lines or 
railroads undertake the forwarding of cargoes for interior ship- 
pers, inland as well as ocean rates are likewise a consideration, 
and the importance of both rates to interior importers and ex- 
porters is obvious. 

Inland Rates to and From SniPsroE 

Most export shipments of carload freight from interior points 
are made on railroad rates which apply to shipside at the port 
of export ; and imports are similarly carried in carload lots from 
the ports to interior destinations on rates applicable from ship- 
side at the ports of entry. The rates on less-than-carload lots 
are more frequently applicable to or from the port, additional 
costs being incurred in transferring them between the railroad 
car and vessel. 
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Care needs to be taken in quoting the inland rates because 
there are numerous routes with different rales, and one and the 
same route may have domestic as well as special export or im- 
port rates. Between the Central West and the North Atlantic 
ports, for example, there are standard and differential all-rail 
routes; and standard and differential !ake-and-rail routes. There 
is also a Lake-and-Krie Canal route; a Lake-and-St. Lawrence- 
Rail route; a Lake-and-St. Lawrence River route; ocean-rail 
routes through Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Virginia ports; ocean- 
rail routes via South Atlantic and Gulf ports; and lake transit 
routes for grain. The number of available routes varies at the 
different North Atlantic ports and interior points, A knowledge 
of the so-called "port differentials" should moreover be acquired, 
because rates to and from the various North Atlantic ports are 
fixed so that the rates of one port bear a definite relationship 
to those of the other North Atlantic ports. Steamship lines and 
other shipping concerns located at the ports are vitally interested 
in any change of the existing port differentials that may be pro- 
posed, because a change in their relative inland rales would in- 
fluence the flow of traffic to one port as compared to another. 

If no special export and import rates are applicable to a par- 
ticular export or import shipment the domestic tariffs to and 
from the ports govern. As the domestic rates vary somewhat 
via different inland routes, the routing of the cargoes to and from 
the ports is important not only with respect to promptness of 
delivery, likelihood of damage to freight, and available special 
services and privileges, but also because careful routing may 
reduce the exporter's or importer's freight bill. 

Foreign trade shipments are in many instances entitled to 
export and import rates which are substantially lower than the 
domestic rates. 

Before the war, export and import rate tariffs were in effect 
via the ports of each of the three seaboards, although those ap- 
plicable at the Gulf and Pacific coast ports were more compre- 
hensive than those in effect at the North Atlantic ports. When 
railroad freight congestion, particularly at the North Atlantic 
ports, became acute, efforts were made to restrict and control 
foreign trade rather than to increase its volume, and the Director 
General of Railroads in his rate order of May 25, 1918, ordered 
the cancellation of the import and export rales then iu effect. 
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Later, however, a number of export and import tariflFs were 
again authorized. A transcontinental tariff, effective May 29, 
1919, for example, names import commodity rates from ship- 
side at Pacific Coast ports on shipments originating at Asiatic 
points and points in the Philippine Islands, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Oceanic islands, Central and South America, 
Mexico, and the Hawaiian Islands (when specifically shown in 
individual items) to a large range of destinations in the United 
States and the eastern provinces of Canada. The rates given 
in this tariff for the North Pacific ports apply from shipside, ex- 
cept when the charges for storage, wharfage, loading, unload- 
ing, and handling exceed one dollar per net ton. In such cases 
the excess over one dollar per net ton is collected in addition to 
the stated import rates. At California ports the rates given in 
the tariff apply from shipside and include charges for terminal 
services, regardless of their amount. The tariff also provides 
that in case of import shipments moving from California ports 
to the east through the Gulf ports via rail-and- water routes, other 
than the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe lines, marine insurance 
shall be included in the import rates. 

The Railroad Administration has also put into effect export 
rates from interior ports through the Pacific and Gulf ports 
with a view to enablinj^ these ports to compete with the ports of 
the North Atlantic. The Gulf and South Atlantic ports are, how- 
ever, pressing demands for further export and import rate con- 
versions. The increasing interest of all sections of the United 
States in the foreign trade is likely to result in numerous changes 
in existing export and import rates and perhaps in the adoption 
of a larger number of such rates than were in effect before the 
war. The forces which tend to give lower railroad rates to 
exports and imports than to domestic shipments are mainly the 
commercial competition which the United States meets in the 
foreign trade and the rivalry of the ports, each port desiring to 
increase its share of ocean shipping. Should the railroads be 
returned to their owners for operation, the more acute compe- 
tition between them in the foreign than in the domestic trade may 
also become a factor as it was in the past. In the import trade 
there is the further tendency to counteract the effect of pro- 
tective import duties. 
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Through Rail-Ocean Rates 
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In the domeslic trade much freight is shipped on through rail- . 
and-occan rates, effective on railroad and coastwise steamship 
lines handhng joint traffic. The Director General of Railroads 
has established such through rates between many points, and as 
is more fully stated in Chapter XVII the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has jurisdiction over interstate traffic moving partly 
by rail and partly by water. 

In the foreign trade, however, the common practice is to quote 
combination rates, consisting o£ separate inland and ocean 
rates. Through rail-ocean rates are exceptional in the overseas 
trade. The most recent instances of such rates are the through 
rales on freight shipped by way of certain steamship lines to 
Tampico, Frontera and Vera Cruz, Mexico, through New Or- 
leans, Port Arthur, and Texas City. Until July. 1916, the trans- 
continental railroads also quoted through rales from interior 
points through Pacific coast ports to certain Asiatic and Austra- 
lasian points, the rail proportions, however, being fixed amounts 
and stated separately from the ocean proportion of the through 
rates. Those contained in the tariffs of the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau were "for information only"; the ocean pro- 
portions were not guaranteed. 

Through rail-ocean rates in the foreign trade were more 
common in the past. Until 1890 the railroads frequently took 
a percentage of fluctuating through rates. The fluctuations in 
ocean freights were so abrupt, however, and the through rates 
to foreign destinations were at times so low as compared with 
domestic rates that many through tariffs were withdrawn. Later, 
the Hepburn Amendment of 1906 to the Interstate Commerce 
Act made it unlawful for railroads to accept a percentage of 
fluctuating through rates, for it requires the publication and 
filing of interstate railroad charges and a notice of thirty days 
before changes become effective. 

When an exporter desires a through rate to a foreign destina- 
tion he ordinarily obtains it from an ocean freight forwarder. 
The separate rail and ocean freight rates are in this case paid 
by the forwarder, while the shipper or his consignee pays a 
through charge to the forwarder.' 

'See Chapter VI, 
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The rail and ocean freight rates mentioned above do not con- 
stitute the entire freight bill of the exporter or importer. It 
also includes such port or terminal charges as are assessed 
against shippers. Charges of this kind are fully discussed in 
the manual on Wharf Management, 

Ocean Passenger Fares ^ 

"The principles governing the making of ocean passenger 
fares are generally the same as those stated in connection with 
ocean freight rates, subject to certain . inherent differences be- 
tween the nature of passenger and freight traffic. Over a given 
route they are fixed at varying amounts per passenger subject to 
a threefold variation : ( 1 ) They are different via different lines 
or steamers depending upon their relative speed, accommoda- 
tions or the superior character of their services. On the North 
Atlantic route, where the steerage traffic is generally pooled by 
the passenger lines, the steerage fares via given lines or steam- 
ers may, moreover, be advanced relative to those via others with 
a view to directing the volume of steerage traffic so as to main- 
tain the percentages allotted to each line. (2) They vary ac- 
cording to the class of passage selected by the traveler, i.e., ac- 
cording to the passenger service classification maintained by the 
carriers. (3) On a given steamer the cabin fares within a class 
vary for different cabins or staterooms according to their loca- 
tion, reservation for individual passengers or other special con- 
siderations. This gradation of fares is due partly to considera- 
tions of what the traffic will bear and the relative value of the 
service rendered, and partly to cost differences. 

"Though ocean fares are usually fixed primarily at what the 
traffic will bear, the competitive forces affecting them differ 
somewhat from those influencing line freight rates. The force 
of international commercial competition and port rivalry, al- 
though by no means entirely absent, is not so prevalent as in 
freight transportation. Ocean fares, moreover, are not subject 
to tramp competition. Direct competition is limited to the lines 
themselves, and is subject to control by conferences. 

'Trior to the war in Europe there were at least twelve North 

*This section is reproduced from Johnson and Huebner, "Principles 
of Ocean Transportation," pp. ZZS-Z27, 
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Atlantic passenger agreements (see Chart Vll in Chapter V), 
through which the heavy steerage traffic moving between the 
United States and Europe was pooled and its fares established 
in conference, and through which minimum first and second- 
class cabin fares were agreed upon. The N. D. L. V. passenger 
agreement referred to in Chapter V, for example, provided 
that* 

No line has the right to aher ![s steerage and second-cabin rates without 
previously informing the Secretary. The Board of Secretaries cannot 
compel any line to fix its gross rates for adult steerage passengers at 
less than 100 marks, unless with the consent of the Board of Presidents. 
The lines agree to commence with definitely fixed steerage rales, all of 
which arc stipulated in the contract. The lowest cabin rate must be 
at least 50 per cent, higher than its steerage rate and 30 per cent, higher 
than the highest steerage rate of any of the other lines, 

"Few passenger conferences or agreements exist outside of tlte 
United States-European traffic, but the competition in the pas- 
senger business between the lines operating elsewhere is in- 
directly controlled through their many freight agreements. Ex- 
cept on the North Atlantic route the long-distance ocean pas- 
senger traffic is secondary to the freight traffic of the passenger- 
carrying lines. Any agreement concerning division of territory 
or ports, the number of their sailings, vessel tonnage, or number 
of steamers influences passenger as well as freight competition. 

"Ocean fares have fluctuated less, and have, on the wirole, been 
maintained at a higher level than freights, both because of the 
difference in competitive conditions mentioned above and be- 
cause of the higher capital, operating and maintenance costs of 
the passenger service. While the economies resulting from in- 
creased size of vessels and efficiency of marine engineering were 
accompanied by lower freight rates, similar economies in pas- 
senger steamers were largely offset by the additional costs oc- 
casioned by increased speed, comfort, luxury and betterments of 
the passenger service. There are times, of course, when ocean 
freights temporarily soar to levels which passenger fares can- 
not approach. The war in Europe, for example, although stimu- 
lating an acute demand for freight tonnage, caused a pronounced 
shrinkage in the volume of the North Atlantic passenger traffic." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF OCEAN RATES AND 

SERVICES 

Throughout this manual reference has been repeatedly made 
to the customs laws and regulations of the United States and to 
the consular regulations of foreign countries because the legal 
requirements regarding the entry and clearance of vessels and 
cargoes are of direct concern to the traffic departments of 
steamship lines, to the operators of tramp vessels, and to the 
various agencies that have been described. The United States 
Government has also for many years applied its so-called naviga- 
tion laws, which comprise a volume of over 550 pages, the most 
comprehensive statute being the Seamen's Act of March 4, 1915. 
They include the vessel registry acts, the measurement laws, the 
tonnage tax laws, and the statutes regulating the seaworthiness, 
safety and inspection of vessels. They include the many pro- 
visions applicable to the nationality, licensing, qualifications, 
powers and number of officers on American vessels ; and those 
governing the minimum number of the crew, the shipping of 
certified lifeboat men and able seamen, the ability of 75 per cent, 
of the crew to understand orders given by a vessel's officers, the 
payment of the crew's wages, the agreements under which the 
crew members are shipped, their provisions and water allow- 
ance, the size and condition of their quarters, the number of 
watches when at sea and the number of hours of work when 
in port, the treatment of the crew by officers and the penalty for 
desertion. These and other navigation laws are variously ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Commissioner of Navigation, the Cus- 
toms Service, the Shipping Commissioners, Corps of Engineers, 
Bureau of Public Health, Consular Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Post Office Department, Navy Department, Steamboat 
Inspection Service, War Trade Board Section of the State De- 
partment, and other federal executive departments, bureaus and 
boards. The principal maritime laws that concern ocean ship- 
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pers, ship owners and operators, ship officers and seamen are 
discussed in a separate manual of this series on Laws of the 
Sea by Mr. George L. Canfield. Some of them concern steam- 
ship traffic management, but many are primarily applicable to 
the work of other departments in a steamship company's or- 
ganization.^ 

The administration of ports by local authorities is also a factor 
in traffic management, although one that is more directly con- 
nected with steamship operation. The Federal Government and 
the local, state and municipal authorities exercise dual authority 
in the regulation of piers, wharves, elevators and other facilities, 
port charges and dues, dockage and wharfage practices, health 
and quarantine control, and police supervision. Both exercise 
control over pilots and pilotage although state regulation is in 
this case by permission of Congress.^ 

The purpose of this chapter is to give an account of the extent 
to which the Government regulates steamship services and ocean 
rates, for such regulation is particularly applicable to traffic 
management. 

Passenger and Immigration Laws 

Although the ocean freight and cabin passenger services were 
for many years relatively free from government control, except 
such as resulted indirectly from the customs, consular, and gen- 
eral navigation laws referred to above, steerage passenger traffic 
has been subjected to special regulation since 1882. The pas- 
senger act enacted in that year, as amended to date, limits the 
number of steerage passengers that a vessel may carry; it re- 
quires reasonable steerage accommodations and prescribes the 
minimum space per passenger on steerage decks ; it regulates the 
food, light and air, discipline and cleanliness, medical attention 
and the privacy of steerage passengers. The carriage of cargo 
and stores on steerage decks, and of explosives and livestock on 
vessels carrying steerage passengers is prohibited. The keeping 
of a passenger list is required, and fees are prescribed in case 
of the death of steerage passengers. Inspection of vessels by 

^ See also E. R. Johnson and G. G. Huebner, "Principles of Ocean 
Transportation," Chapter XXIV (General Navigation Laws of the U. S.). 

' Ibid., Chapter X, Ocean Ports and Terminals, pp. 130-135, and Chapter 
XXVI, Aid and Regulation by States and Municipalities. 
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the customs authorities is provided to insure the enforcement 
of the act. 

The steerage service is also affected directly by the United 
Stales immigration laws. Immigrants brought lo the United 
States are subjected to examination by the Immigration authori- 
ties, and if found to be afflicted with tuberculosis or with a 
"loathsome or dangerous contagious disease" are excluded. The 
Immigration Act of 1917 also excludes aliens of the following 
classes: — idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, epileptic or insane 
persons; persons who have had previous attacks of insanity; 
persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority; vagrants; 
persons with chronic alcoholism; professional beggars; paupers, 
and persons with mental or physical defects that may affect iheir 
ability to earn a hving; persons likely to become a public charge; 
those who were convicted of or admit having committed a felony 
or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; po- 
lygamists and those believing in or advocating polygamy; an- 
archists and members of anarchistic organizations; prostitutes and 
white slavers; contract laborers, with certain exceptions, and 
persons coming because of advertisements for laborers printed 
or distributed abroad; persons whose passage is paid by a cor- 
poration, association, society, municipality or foreign govern- 
ment; stowaways, unless otherwise admissible and allowed to 
enter in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor; and children 
under sixteen years of age, unless accompanied by or coming to 
one or both parents or admitted in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Labor as persons not likely to become a pubhc charge. This 
law also excludes, with certain expressed exceptions, aliens over 
sixteen years of age who cannot read the English language or 
some oiher language or dialect. The immigration of natives 
from Oriental countries is prohibited subject to exceptions con- 
tained in the law or in existing treaties. 

The solicitation of alien immigrants by vessel owners or op- 
erators or by the masters, officers or agents of vessels is specifi- 
cally prohibited and penalized. If any excluded aliens are 
brought to the United States by a steamship company and their 
disease, inability or other grounds for exclusion could have been 
detected at the time of embarkation by means of a competent 
medical examination or by the exercise of reasonable precaa- 
tion. the steamship company mav be reouired to pay specified 
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amounts to the customs collector and ''in addition a sum equal 
to that paid by such alien for his transportation from the initial 
point of departure, indicated in his ticket, to the port of arrival 
for each and every violation of the provisions of this section, 
such latter sum to be delivered by the collector of customs to 
the alien on whose account assessed." The act of 1917, more- 
over, provides "that all aliens brought to this country in violation 
of law shall be immediately sent back, in accommodations of the 
same class in which they arrived, to the country whence they 
respectively came, on the vessels bringing them, unless in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Labor immediate deportation is not 
practicable or proper. The cost of their maintenance while on 
land, as well as the expense of the return of such aliens, shall 
be borne by the owner or owners of the vessels on which they 
respectively came." Steamship companies are also required, 
with certain exceptions, to pay a head tax of eight dollars for 
every alien immigrant who is admitted by the immigration 
authorities. 

The Interstate Commerce Act 

The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 as amended to date 
applies directly to the traffic of steamship companies in interstate 
commerce and in the trade with adjacent foreign countries when 
handled partly by rail and partly by water under "a common 
control, management or arrangement for a continuous carriage 
or shipment," and as amended by the Panama Canal Act of 
1912 it applies directly to all interstate traffic handled partly by 
rail and partly by water. In the coastwise and Greqt Lakes 
trade the Interstate Commerce Commission may e^ablish 
through rail-water routes, maximum joint rates, and maximum 
proportional rates applicable to rail- water traffic; it may order 
the carriers to establish physical connections between rail and 
water carriers; it may order the issue of through bills of lading; 
it may fix rate divisions between the railroads and steamship 
companies; and it may regulate ferries operated and terminal 
facilities used in connection with interstate rail-water traffic. 

The interstate commerce act does not, however, apply to the 
port-to-port charges or services of steamship companies engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the trade with adjacent foreign 
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countries. The only direct powers of the Commission in the 
port-to-port business are embodied in Section 20 of the inter- 
state commerce act, which under a ruling of the Supreme Court 
empowers the Commission to obtain statistical reports and pre- 
scribe a system of accounts covering the port-to-port as well as 
the rail-water traffic of domestic steamship lines who handle 
traffic in connection with the railroads; and in Section 11 of the 
Panama Canal Act which provides that steamship lines owned 
or controlled by railroads with whom they are or might be in 
competition may under certain conditions continue to be so 
owned or controlled with the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but that their rates, schedules and practices 
must be filed with the Commission and become subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act to the same extent as those of the con- 
trolling railroads. 

The charges and services of steamship companies engaged in 
the overseas foreign trade are not within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission as regards either their port-to-port business or the 
traffic which they handle in connection with the railroads. The 
Commission can regulate ocean carriers in the overseas foreign 
trade only indirectly by regulating the railroads with whom they 
interchange traffic, and the ocean terminals used by the railroads 
in the foreign trade. The Commission can regulate the export 
and import rates of the railroads, their rules and regulations, 
their demurrage and other charges and their practices exactly 
as in case of the domestic traffic of the railroads. The Panama 
Canal Act of 1912 also provides that **if any rail carrier subject 
to the act to regulate commerce enters into arrangements with 
any water carrier operating from a port in the United States to 
a foreign country through the Panama Canal or otherwise for 
the handling of through business between interior points of the 
United States and such foreign country, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may require such railway to enter into similar 
arrangements with any or all other lines of steamships operating 
from said port to the same foreign country.'' The Commission 
has power to regulate the export and import charges and ser- 
vices of the railroads, but its jurisdiction does not extend to 
the charges and services of ocean carriers in the overseas trade. 

The Interstate Commerce Act as amended in Section 11 of the 
Panama Canal Act contains important provisions regarding the 
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ownership or control o£ steamship companies by railroads. The 
section provides first, that common carriers by water operating 
through the Panama Canal may not be owned or controlled by 
railroads with which they are or might be in competition; and 
second, that common carriers by water not operating through 
the Panama Canal may not be owned or controlled by railroads 
with which they are or might be in competition unless the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is of the opinion that such car- 
rier by water is ''operated in the interest of the public and is of 
advantage to the convenience and commerce of the people" and 
that the continuation of such railroad ownership or control "will 
neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on the route by- 
water under consideration." 

Section 11 of the Panama Canal Act also prohibits vessels in 
the coastwise or foreign trade from entering or passing through 
the Panama Canal if they are owned, chartered, operated or 
controlled by concerns doing business in violation of the federal 
anti-trust laws. 

The United States Shipping Act of 1916 

The Shipping Act of September 7, 1916, was enacted in part to 
aid the American merchant marine and in part to regulate the 
port-to-port charges and services of ocean steamship lines and 
the relations between them. It does not affect the power or 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission nor confer 
upon the Shipping Board concurrent power or jurisdiction. The 
Shipping Board is given power to regelate the port-to-port traf- 
fic of steamship lines both in the interstate and foreign trades, 
while the Interstate Commerce Commission has power to regu- 
late such traffic as is handled partly by rail and partly by water 
in interstate commerce, but has no direct jurisdiction over steam- 
ship lines in the overseas foreign trade either as regards their 
port-to-port or their rail-ocean traffic. The functions of the two 
administrative bodies, however, and their respective fields of 
action are closely related.' 

The Shipping Act of 1916 prohibits "common carriers by 

'Dispute has arisen as to the effect that proposed railroad regulation 
bills now before Congress would have upon the jurisdictions of the Ship- 
ping Board and Interstate Commerce Commission over transportation 
by water in interstate commerce. 
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water" in foreign commerce and in interstate commerce on the 
high seas or the Great Lakes on "regular routes from port to 
port" and also concerns engaged in the business of forwarding 
or in furnishing wharfage, dock, warehouse or other terminal 
facilities in connection with such carriers, from giving any undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantages to a particular person, 
locality or description of traffic. It prohibits them from trans- 
porting the property for any person at less than their regular 
rates by means of false billing, classification, weighing or weight 
reports or by other unjust or unfair device; and from in any 
way inducing marine insurance companies or underwriters to 
discriminate against competing carriers. It similarly prohibits 
them from disclosing to any persons other than the shipper or 
consignee, except with their consent, any information regarding 
their cargoes that may be used to their detriment. 

The carriers and other concerns mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph are required to file with the Shipping Board a true 
copy or memorandum of every agreement regarding rates or 
fares, special accommodations, privileges or advantages, the 
control of competition, the pooling of traffic or earnings, the 
control of sailings by the allotment of ports or otherwise, the 
limitation of freight or passenger traffic, or any other exclusive, 
preferential or cooperative arrangement. The Board is given 
power to "disapprove, cancel or modify any ocean conference 
agreement which it finds to be unfair as between carriers, ship- 
pers, exporters, importers, or ports, or between exporters from 
the United States and their foreign competitors, or to operate 
to the detriment of the commerce of the United States, or to 
be in violation of this Act." When, however, a conference agree- 
ment is approved by the Board and is lawful under the Shipping 
Act it is excepted from the provisions of the federal anti-trust 
laws. The purpose of Congress was to avoid the disadvantages 
of ocean conferences but to retain their advantages. 

Certain of the disadvantages that have at times been incident 
to ocean conferences are specifically prohibited in the Act. Com- 
mon carriers in interstate or foreign commerce may not pay de- 
ferred rebates, use fighting ships, or retaliate against a 'shipper 
by refusing or threatening to refuse available space accommoda- 
tions, or by resorting to other unfair methods because he has 
patronized other carriers or for other reasons. Nor may they 
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make unfair contracts with a shipper on the basis o£ the volume 
of freight offered, or unjustly discriminate against any shipper 
in the matter of space acconimodations, the loading and landing 
of cargo in proper condition, or the settlement of claims. 

Other regulatory provisions of the Shipping Act of 1916 draw 
a distinction between interstate and foreign shipping. Common 
carriers by water operating on regular routes in the coastwise 
or Great Lakes trades are required to establish and observe just 
and reasonable rates, fares, charges, classifications, tariffs, regu- 
lations and practices throughout their entire port-to-port busi- 
ness. They are, moreover, obliged to file with the Board and 
keep open to public inspection, tariffs showing their maximum 
rates, fares and other charges; and they may not charge more 
than the charges so filed without the approval of the Board and 
after ten days' notice unless the Board for good cause waives 
such notice. If the Board finds any rate, fare or other charge, 
or any classification, tariff, regulation or practice to be unjust 
or unreasonable, it may prescribe and substitute in place of it 
"a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare or charge, or a just 
and reasonable classification, tariff, regulation, or practice." If 
a carrier by water in interstate commerce reduces its freight 
rates at competitive points below a fair and remunerative basis 
with the purpose of driving out or injuring a competitive coast- 
wise or Great Lakes carrier, it may not again increase such 
freight rates unless the Board after holding hearings finds the 
increase to be justified by changed conditions other than the 
elimination of competition. 

In the foreign trade, on the contrary, the Shipping Board 
under the Act of 1916 can prescribe rates only on the ground of 
unjust discrimination, and the steamship lines are not required 
to systematically file their tariffs, or give a ten days' notice be- 
fore advancing their rates. The Act, however, prohibits charges 
that are "unjustly discriminatory between shippers or ports, or 
unjustly prejudicial to exporters of the United States as com- 
pared with their foreign competitors," and it authorizes the 
Board to correct such unjust discrimination or prejudice. It also 
requires steamship lines, forwarders, and concerns engaged in 
providing wharfage, dock, warehouse or other terminal facili- 
ties in the foreign trade to establish and observe **just and reason- 
able regulations and practices relating to or connected with the 
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receiving, handling, storing or delivering property," and em- 
powers the Board to prescribe a just and reasonable regulation 
or practice for any found to be unjust or unreasonable. "Cargo 
boats commonly called ocean tramps" are specifically exempted 
from these provisions which apply in foreign commerce. 

In enforcing the Act of 1916 and exercising its powers the 
Shipping Board may act either on its own initiative or on sworn 
complaints, and it may subpoena witnesses and compel the pro- 
duction of books, documents or other evidence. Its orders, made 
after holding hearings, may with the exception of those calling 
for the payment of money, be enforced by obtaining a writ of 
injunction or other process from a federal district court. Or- 
ders involving the payment of money and reparation awards 
may be enforced by filing suits or petitions in a federal district 
court or in any other court specified in the Act. The Board's 
rate orders are of course subject to review by the federal courts 
in the same way that those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are reviewable, and as in the latter case the courts will 
probably limit themselves to a consideration of questions of con- 
stitutionality and law. 

The Act of 1916 carries severe penalties for violations of the 
Act. A general money penalty of $5,000 is provided for the 
violation of sections not embodying different penalties. If the 
owner or master of a vessel laden with merchandise refuses to 
accept freight destined to the ports for which the vessel is bound, 
although there is available space and the freight is in proper 
condition, contains no merchandise for which the vessel is not 
adapted and the proper freight charges are offered, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse clearance. 

The Shipping Act of 1916 is important also because of the 
ship purchase plan embodied in it. It authorizes the Shipping 
Board to purchase, lease, charter or have vessels constructed 
and to sell, charter or lease such vessels upon approval of the 
President and also such as may be transferred to it from the 
Army or Navy. It moreover authorizes the Board to organize 
one or more corporations for the purchase, construction, equip- 
ment, lease, charter, maintenance and operation of merchant ves- 
sels. The Emergency Fleet Corporation was formed under this 
provision. The original fund made available was limited to 
$50,000,000, but this was vastly increased after the United States 
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entered the war and an acute tonnage emergency arose. The Act 
provides that the operation of vessels by any such corporation 
in which the United States is then a stockholder shall discontinue 
within five years after the conclusion of the war is proclaimed 
by the President, and that the corporation shall then be dissolved. 
The Shipping Board to which the corporation's vessels and other 
property shall revert, "may sell, lease or charter such vessels as 
provided in section seven and shall dispose of the property 
other than vessels on the best available terms." 



War Control of Ocean Shipping 

Although the Government ship purchase plan inaugurated in 
the Shipping Act of 1916 was the immediate result of the ship- 
ping emergency which had developed since the beginning of 
the war in Europe, the regulatory provisions of the Act are 
only in part the result of war conditions. They provide for 
regulation which will continue after war conditions disappear 
unless Congress should see fit to legislate otherwise. War con- 
trol of ocean shipping in the United States was not extensive 
until after the Government declared a state of war to exist be- 
tween the United States and Germany. The control then ex- 
ercised far exceeded the permanent regulation embodied in the 
shipping act of 1916. 

In September, 1917, the Shipping Board announced its in- 
tention to requisition all American vessels above 2,500 tons 
dead-weight capacity. It formulated standardized requisition 
charters and controlled the operation of vessels under the bare- 
boat or time charter forms referred to in Chapter XII. The 
War and Navy Departments had, even before this action was 
taken by the Shipping Board, commandeered vessels for their 
own use, and the War Trade Board thpough its power to issue 
or withhold bunker coal licenses had been exercising a measure 
of control over vessel movements. The Shipping Board also 
chartered many foreign neutral vessels. 

One reason for requisitioning and chartering vessels was to 
control them so that the available tonnage would be used where 
most needed. The other reason was to control rates. The 
Shipping Board began to prescribe charter rates for vessels 
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under its omtrol in Septeniber and later it made the following 
announcement regarding vessels under 2,500 tons dead-weigbt 
capacity: 'There are a number of small vessels which are not 
in the requisition size that have been making diese (trans-At- 
lantic) trips under extortionate rates, and after consideratioti 
by the Ship Gmtrol Committee it has been decided that, after 
February 20, 1918; no American steamship under 2,500 tons 
dead-weight will be permitted to dear for a trans-Atlantic voy- 
age or to engage in other long voyage trades." 

On July 18, 1918, moreover. Congress enacted special war 
legislation specifically conferring upon the President complete 
power to control the rates, terms, conditions at which American 
vessels are chartered and at which citizens of the United States 
charter foreign vessels. The Act also empowered the President 
to prescribe reasonable freight rates, terms and conditions gov- 
erning the transportation of cargoes on vessels of the United 
States. These powers over charter rates and ocean freight 
rates were exercised by the President through the Shipping 
Board. The operation and management of vessels, directly 
and through private operators and managers is conducted 
through the Division- of Operations of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Other regulatory steps taken by the Shipping Board included 
the improvement and control o£ coal handling facilities; the 
control o£ tugs and barges ; and the sending of men to various 
ports to speed up the handling o£ vessels. War port boards were 
also created in the fall of 1917 to develop and control port facili- 
ties, the New York board consisting of representatives of the 
Shipping Board and the War and Navy Departments. In order 
to reduce the volume of foreign trade and in that way release 
ocean tonnage the Board created a Division of Planning and 
Statistics and sent representatives to various foreign countries. 

Other branches of the Government also exercised regulatory 
functions affecting ocean shipping during the war. The Division 
of Planning and Statistics cooperated with the War Trade Board 
in determining how the volume of imports and exports could 
best be reduced. The War Trade Board having the power to 
withhold licenses and restrict foreign trade acted not only with 
a view to preventing American products from reaching the enemy 
and to conserving food stuffs and other products for the United 
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Slates and the Allied countries; it also restricted trade so as 
to release tonnage and facilitate its control and effective use. 
As was previously menlioned. this board likewise exercised a 
direct control over the movement o£ vessels through the issue or 
refusal of bunker coal licenses. The State and Commerce De- 
partments cooperated in the work of licensing imports and re- 
ducing their volume by sending commercial attaches abroad, 
and various departments encouraged the home production of 
products which were formerly imported from abroad. The 
Food Administration in cooperation with the War Trade Board 
controlled the exportation of grain and other food stuffs. 

The Railroad Administration controlled the movement of ex- 
port freight from the interior to the ports either directly, or in 
the case of New York, through the General Operating Committee 
of the eastern railroads referred to in Chapter XI. It took over 
the important Atlantic and Gulf Coastwise lines, and various 
inland and coastwise waterways. It established a North Atlantic 
Ports Freight Traffic Committee with its main office at New 
York and divisions at Ballimore and Philadelphia to control the 
carload domestic freight, except freight consigned to an officer 
of the U. S. Government, for coastwise vessels; to make freight 
embargoes effective when issued by the lines serving these ports, 
and to issue railroad shipping permits as exceptions to embargoes 
when conditions warrant. 

A joint "exports control committee" consisting of representa- 
tives of the Railroad Administration, the Shipping Board, the 
War and Navy Departments, and the traffic executives controlling 
Allied traffic was also created. This committee was formed to 
determine the probable amounts of export and domestic freight 
that needed to be handled at ihe ports, how war freight could 
best be routed to the seaboard, Ihe ports to which specified over- 
seas freight should be transported, and the distribution of the 
total volume of all export freight between the various ports so 
as to facilitate its handling and avoid congestion. 

Two "shipping control committees" to unify the control of 
American vessels and virtually pool thtm with the Allied coun- 
tries were appointed when the confusion resulling from lack 
of close cooperation between the Shipping Board, the Naval 
Transport and the Army Transport services, which were operat- 
ing vessels independently, became apparent, and when it became 
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clear that co5peration with the Allies in the use of ocean ton- 
nage was desirable. One of the committees consisted of three 
American steamship men, and the other committee which 
brought about cooperation with the Allies consisted of two of 
the members of the American conmiittee and a representative of 
the British Admiralty. These committees were given power to 
divert incoming vessels away from congested ports to what- 
ever ports were at a particular time best able to receive them, 
and to select the ports from which outbound vessels were to 
clear. 

This war control of ocean shipping is mentioned because 
some of it is still in effect and because it may have an influence 
upon regulation in the future. Most of it seems, however, to be 
of a temporary character and destined to disappear or to be 
greatly modified as normal conditions approach. Many of the 
restrictions on foreign trade and ocean cargoes, for example, 
have already been raised and the stringent powers over ship- 
ping granted to the President in the Act of July 18, 1918, will 
come to an end when the treaty of peace is proclaimed, or within 
nine months from such date. The traffic department of steam- 
ship lines will, however, continue to be concerned with the cus- 
toms and navigation laws, with the passenger act and immigra- 
tion laws, the Interstate Commerce and Panama Canal acts, with 
the Shipping Act of 1916, and with whatever remnants of war 
control may continue or new legislation be enacted. 
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cates of origin to, 164. 

Importer's declaration and oath, 

157. 

Importers, official documents re- 
quired of, 151-156. 

Industrial bulk carriers: 13-16; 
advantages of, 14. 

Inland rates to and from ship- 
side, 246-248; different rates 
according to routes, 247. 

Insurance department, 10. 

Interstate Commerce Act, appli- 



cation of, to steamship traffic, 

255. 

Lighterage charges, 209. 
Lighterage or trucking instruc- 
tions, 175. 
Line services, nature of, 5. 
Line traffic, nature of, 5. 
List of sea stores, 137. 

Main office booking clerks, 35. 
Main office landing clerks, ^6. 
Managing owner, operation of, 

46, 47- 
Manifest clerks, duties of, 25. 
Marine or deck department, 8. 
Marine insurance, 51. 
Master's extension of protest, 

112, 114. 
Master's oath under Seamen's 

Act, 122, 123. 
Measurement rules, by whom 

applied, 115. 
Mediterranean westbound freight 

traffic agreement, administra- 
tion of, 59. 
Minimum rate agreements in 

North Atlantic trade, 61. 
Modified gross and net charters, 

217-225. 
Money pool, described, 62, 63. 

Navigation laws, application of, 
to government regulation of 
ocean rates and services, 252. 

Net form charters, 210-216. 

New York net grain charter 
party, pre-war conditions, 213, 
214; war conditions. 215, 216. 

New York- West African pool, 

64. 

Nitrate charter party, pre-war 
conditions, 218, 219; war con- 
ditions, 220, 221. 

Non-dumping or value certifi- 
cates, 166. 169. 

Nord-Atlantischer Dampfer Li- 
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nien Verband conference, 60, 
61. 

North Atlantic-European freight 
rate agreements, 62. 

North Atlantic passenger agree- 
ments, 250. 

Note of protest, 112, 113. 



Oath of master: of steam vessel 
clearing without passengers, 
125; on entering American 
vessels from foreign port, 
136; on entering foreign ves- 
sels from foreign port, 137. 

Ocean bills of lading: 98-104; 
export, 103-104; forwarder's, 
178; order, 100; uniform, not 
yet adopted, loi, 104; varia- 
tions in provisions of, 102. 

Ocean conferences, see Confer- 
ences. 

Ocean freight classifications, 
229-232. 

Ocean freight forwarding busi- 
ness, shipping documents used 
in, 171-184. 

Ocean line conferences, organ- 
ization of, 58. 

Ocean line rate-making, 235- 
251 ; see also Rates. 

Ocean passenger fares: 250, 
251 ; competitive forces affect- 
ing, 250; fluctuation in, 251; 
principles governing making 
of, 250. 

Ocean rate-making, 246-251. 

Ocean rate-making powers dur- 
ing European war, 243. 

Ocean rate quotations, 233, 234. 

Ocean rates: see Rates. 

Ocean services and traffic agen- 
cies, types of, 3-17. 

Ocean shipping, war control of, 
261-263. 

Ocean tariffs: applicable only to 
regular cargoes of steamship 
lines, 232; classification of 



contents of, 231; publication 
of, 230; shipping rules in, 231. 

Ocean transportation services, 
types of, 3. 

"On the berth,'* 12, 45, 50. 

Overseas trade, not under juris- 
diction of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 256. 



Package freight, reduced rates 

on» 73. 
Packages, general order to send 

unpermitted, from wharf to 

public store, 144. 
Panama Canal Act of 1912, 255, 

256, 257. 
Parcel receipts, 104, 105. 
Passenger act of 1882, 253. 
Passenger agents, 39. 
Passenger agreements in North 

Atlantic trade, chart of, 60. 
Passenger and immigration laws, 

253-255. 
Passenger carrying lines: special 

function of, 4; variation of, 

3. 
Passenger dejpartment, branch 

offices of, 38. 

Passenger list, 138. 

Passenger services, classification 

of, 34. 

Passenger traffic : cooperation 
of, with other departments, 41 ; 
status of, 32. 

Passenger traffic department, or- 
ganization of, 32-43. 

Passenger traffic manager, du- 
ties of, 33-35. • 

Permit clerks, 25. 

Permit sheet, 92. 

"Pixpinus" charter, 224. 

Pooling of steerage traffic, 61. 

Pools, conferences and rate and 
traffic agreements of ocean 
carriers, 56-70. 

Pools, ocean line: American- 
Asiatic, 64; Baltic, 63, 64; 
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Calcutta-Pacific, 64 ; discus- 
sion of, 62; Mediterranean 
westbound freight, 64; money. 
62; New York-West African, 
64; traffic, 62. 

Port sanitary statement, 126. 

Port-to-port business, 256. 

Ports, administration of, 253. 

Primage, 232. 

Private carriers, 13-16. 

Publicity department, 37, 41. 

Purser, 41. 



Radio apparatus when clearing, 
certificate of, 124. 

Radio declaration when enter- 
ing, 138, 139. 

Rate and Traffic Agreements, 
Pools and Conferences in, of 
Ocean Carriers, 56-70. 

Rate competition, conference 
control over, 69. 

Rate-making: charter, 242-243; 
government, 243-245; see also 
Ocean rate-making. 

Rates: difference in, on c.l. and 
l.c.l. shipments, 73; differen- 
tial, 62 ; export from interior 
points, 248; government regu- 
lation of. 257-261 ; increase of, 
during European war, 236, 
241 ; inland, to and from ship- 
side, 246-248; making of, 20; 
obtaining of reduced, through 
freight forwarders, 73 ; ocean 
line, 235-251 ; prescribing of 
charter by U. S. Shipping 
Board. 262; stability of, re- 
duces speculative uncertainty, 
68; through rail-ocean, 249, 
250; various factors in mak- 
ing of, 239-241. 

Regular lines: function of, 4; 
traffic conditions of, 4. 

Request for immediate clear- 
ance, 128. 

Sailing Ship Owners* Interna- 



tional Union, organiratioQ iLI 

56. 

Savannah lump sum diaita^] 

223. 
Ship Brokerage, Organizitifli^l 

and Administration of, #| 

ss. 

Ship brokerage business, dmt 
of organization of, 52. 

Ship brokerage charges aod 
profits, 54, 55. 

Ship brokers: also sell vessds, 
50; correspondents of, in for- 
eign ports, 53; "loading Brok- 
er," 49; main work of, 49; 
may become tramp operator. 
47; members of exchanges. 

53. 
Shipper, service to, by freight 

forwarders, 72, y^, 74. 
Shippers: benefit of conferences 

to, 68; contracts with, 67. 
Shipper*s export declaration, 

147, 148. 
Shipping Act of September, 
1916: importance of, 260; 
penalties prescribed in, 260; 
rebate system in, 66; regula- 
tory provisions of, 257-260; 
ship-purchase plan embodied 
in, 260; unfair competition in, 

67. 

Shipping Articles, 118-121. 
Shipping Board : charter party 

used by, 200; powers of, 243, 

257-260. 
Shipping control committees, 

263. 
Shipping documents, loi, 106; 

custom house brokers and, 

157. 158. 

Shipping documents required by 
foreign governments in United 
States export trade, 160-170; 
by ocean carriers, 87-114; by 
the United States Govern- 
ment. 1 15-159. 

Shipping documents used in 
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ocean freight forwarding 
business, 171-184. 
ipping permits, conditions con- 
tained in, 88-91. 
ip-jmrchase plan embodied in 
U. S. Shipping Act, 260. 
ipping Rings, report on, 58. 
ip's manifests, 105-108, 127. 

§^ Ship's register, 115. 

\i Steamship agents, activities of, 

' IS. 

Steamship business, custom 

house brokers a factor in, 158. 

Steamship companies, provi- 
sions of Panama Canal Act re- 
garding ownership of, by rail- 
road companies, 257. 

Steamship company, business or- 
ganization of, 6, 7. 

Steamship lines, regular, 3. 

Steamship owners' associations 
in Great Britain, 57. 

Steamship traffic agencies, 15-16. 

Steamship traffic management : 
the railroads a factor in, 15; 
government authorities, and, 

17. 
Steerage booking clerks, 40. 

Steerage department, adminis- 
tration of, 39; agents of, 42. 

Steerage landing and railroad 
booking clerks, 40. 

Steerage service, affected by U. 
S. Immigration laws, 254. 

Steerage traffic: pooling of, 34, 
61; under N. D. L. V. agree- 
ment, 62, 63. 

Stowage plan, 94, 97. 

Supply department, 38, 41. 

Tally sheets, 94, 

Time charter parties, 185-201. 

Time charter party: New York 
Produce Exchange form, 194- 
196; pre-war conditions, 186- 
187; war conditions. 188, 189. 



Time charters, 45; government, 

197. 
Tourist department, 37. 

Traffic: apportionment of, among 
conference lines, 65-66. 

Traffic agencies and ocean ser- 
vices types of, 3-17. 

Traffic pool, 62, 64; differs from 
traffic agreement, 65. 

Tramp service, 10-13; availabili- 
ty of, 237. 

Tramp vessels : characteristics 
of, 13; disadvantage of, 13; 
fleets of, 46; "on the berth,'* 
12; operation of, in line ser- 
vice, 12; operation of, 46; use 
of, 12; withdrawal of, from 
tramp service, 45. 

Transcontinental tariffs, 248. 

Traveling freight agents, 26. 

Traveling passenger agents, 37. 

Treasurer's department, 9. 

Trip charter: rate paid for, 206; 
provisions of, 207-210. 

Trip charters: 202-225; many 
variations in, 225. 

United States Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, 118. 

Vessel bond, 141. 

Vessels clearing foreign port, 
report of movement and lad- 
ing of, 134. 

Victualing department, 8. 

Voyage charters, 202-225; three 
fundamental classes of, 202. 

War control of ocean shipping, 

261-263. 
War port boards, creation of, 

262. 
War Trade Board, powers of, 

262. 
Wharf department, 8, 30, 31. 
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